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No.  DCXCI.  New  Series.  July  i,  1924. 

LEAGUE  AND  EMPIRE 
•  By  “  Augur  ” 

“  Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 

Through  craven  fears  of  being  great.” — Tennyson. 

In  the  court  of  the  Malaya  pavilion  at  Wembley  is  the 
statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  the  great  governor 
who  gave  Singapore  to  the  Empire.  The  man  had  the 
intelligence  to  grasp  the  value  of  the  key  position,  the 
initiative  to  transform  his  scheme  into  action,  and  the 
courage  to  go  on  with  it  against  all  opposition  and  censure. 
Raffles  was  an  adventurer  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word. 
His  statue  is  in  the  place  of  honour  to  remind  us  that  the 
British  Empire  has  been  created  by  such  adventurers  and 
not  by  politicians. 

Politicians  invented  the  comfortable  theory  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire  to  have  clarity  on  impor¬ 
tant  issues.  A  policy  of  drift  has  their  sympathies,  and 
they  say  that  clear  cut  decisions  would  bring  to  an  end  that 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  on  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Empire  thrives.  I  belong  to  the  school  of  thought  which 
says  that  the  Empire  thrives  in  spite  of  this  uncertainty 
or  vagueness  and  not  by  it.  In  1914  Great  Britain 
was  carried  to  the  verge  of  dishonour  and  therefore  of 
destruction  by  laxity  of  precision  and  by  a  policy  of 
limited  responsibility.  Viscount  Grey,  at  the  time  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  ham{>ered  in  his 
effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  war  by  the  lack  of  Imperial  vision 
and  of  courage  among  his  colleagues.  When  a  menace  to 
the  Empire  is  suspected  it  must  be  probed;  when  it  is 
known,  it  must  be  met — not  avoided. 

Geographically  the  Empire  has  stretched  itself  to  its 
limits,  but  politically  a  mountain  of  work  is  before  the 
builders.  More  than  ever  do  they  need  the  broad  mental 
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vision,  the  daring  initiative  and  the  fine  courage  of  their 
predecessors.  Their  enemies  are  the  red  tape  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  the  cowardly  idealism  of  politicians.  It  is 
fashionable  nowadays  to  shirk  the  discussion  of  important 
issues  under  the  pretext  that  this  would  be  harmful  to 
Imp>erial  interests.  In  the  end  such  ostrich  politics  will 
bring  sudden  failure  and  lasting  shame. 

Among  the  questions  which  concern  the  Empire  to-day 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  important.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League,  as  it  is  at  present,  contains  the 
seed  of  a  menace,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  desire 
to  strengthen  the  League  will  make  this  menace  a  real 
thing.  For  politically  the  Empire  is  in  the  melting-pot ;  so 
much  so  that  the  machinery  does  not  exist  which  deserves 
to  be  called  an  Imperial  Government.  There  is  goodwill 
and  a  fairly  general  striving  to  achieve  unity,  but  of  the 
elements  which  are  needed  for  the  solid  existence  of  a 
Commonwealth  of  States  only  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Crown  remain  unchallenged  in  the  British  Empire  to-day. 
A  logical  scheme  of  supreme  Imperial  Government,  based 
on  the  unity  of  constitutional  principles,  on  the  unity  of 
front  in  foreign  relations,  and  on  the  unity  of  armed 
defence,  is  only  in  the  process  of  a  slow  elaboration. 

At  such  a  time  the  introduction  of  an  alien  element  like 
the  League  of  Nations  into  the  incomplete  scheme  of  the 
Empire  is  inconvenient.  It  is  not  my  object  to  praise  or 
to  condemn  the  idea  of  the  League.  I  want  to  point  out 
only  that  by  accepting  the  Covenant  in  its  present  form 
the  British  Empire  and  the  Dominions,  which  are  parts  of 
it,  have  brought  into  their  house  a  new  element.  The 
future  will  show  if  this  was  done  for  better  or  for  worse. 
But  it  is  useless  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  League  inter¬ 
vention  in  Imperial  affairs.  One  has  but  to  read  attentively 
the  Covenant;  further  on  I  will  go  into  this  question  in 
detail. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  intends  to  undertake  steps 
which  should  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  part  of  an  international  arbiter.  M. 
Poincare  has  been  deprived  of  power  in  France,  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  does  not  see  any  other  obstacle  to  the  putting 
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into  effect  of  his  plans  for  the  League.  But  if  M.  Poincare 
has  gone,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  remains,  the  problem  of 
German  Reparations  remains,  and  the  problem  of  French 
security  remains  also.  The  point  of  international  action, 
friendly  or  forceful,  continues  to  be  directed  against  Ger¬ 
many;  the  facts  of  the  situation  have  not  altered — the 
methods  only  will  be  different.  When  M.  Poincare  was 
in  power  he  conducted  the  band — we  criticised  his  musick ; 
now  it  is  Mr.  MacDonald’s  turn  to  lead — a  more  difficult 
task.  In  the  first  instance  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  refuse 
if  the  same  demands  on  which  we  did  not  agree  with 
“  bellicose  ”  M.  Poincare  are  again  put  forward  by  the  new 
“pacific”  French  Government.  There  are  signs  already 
that  in  essence  the  French  demands  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  idea  is  to  concentrate  upon  the 
problem  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  achieve  in  this 
manner  the  peaceful  settlement  which  until  now  has 
eluded  all  efforts.  The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  in  the  autumn  promises  to  be  of  historical  interest. 
It  will  coincide  with  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Allied 
Premiers,  of  which  by  rotation  Mr.  MacDonald  will  be 
chairman;  Signor  Mussolini  has  promised  to  be  present; 
of  the  attendance  of  the  F  rench  and  the  Belgian  Premiers 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  for  the  first  time  the  Council 
of  Allied  Premiers  will  be  held  with  deliberate  intention 
simultaneously  with  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  and  will 
be  as  if  merged  in  it.  Mr.  MacDonald  expects  great 
things  from  this.  If  need  be  he  will  not  hesitate  to  propose 
and  press  for  such  alterations  in  the  League’s  constitution 
as  shall  make  it  an  effective  instrument  at  the  disposal 
of  the  international  movement  for  peace. 

Permanent  departments  are  busily  engaged  upon  plans 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  MacDonald’s  idea.  This  is  a  hard 
task  because  it  is  difficult  to  strike  a  compromise  between 
the  idealism  of  the  politician  and  the  rules  of  practical 
statesmanship.  However,  everything  possible  is  being 
loyally  done  to  satisfy  Mr.  MacDonald’s  desire.  Some 
day  we  shall  be  amused  by  the  published  details  of  the 
work  now  being  done  at  the  Foreign  "Office  and  elsewhere 
in  connection  with  this  question,  which  will  show  the 
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curious  futility  of  parts  of  the  discussion  and  the  way  in 
which  precedence  was  given  to  this  question  or  to  that 
according  to  their  supposed  comparative  importance. 

The  objects  pursued  in  these  departmental  and  inter-  . 
departmental  discussions  are  the  following: — (i)  To  find 
practical  means  to  supply  the  League  with  the  executive 
power  and  the  physical  force  which  it  entirely  lacks  at 
present;  (2)  to  devise  a  scheme  to  bring  Germany  and,  if 
possible,  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  League;  and  (3)  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  proposal  for  the  placing  of  the  Reparations  question 
and  of  that  of  French  security  entirely  under  the  League. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  programme  is  vast  and  if  carried 
out  in  its  entirety  would  bring  about  a  total  change  in  the 
European  political  situation :  Mr.  MacDonald’s  name 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
era  in  international  relations.  How  all  this  is  to  be 
achieved  is  not  clear,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  also  to  the 
men  who  are  now  working  on  the  details  of  his  plan.  This 
is  a  pity,  because  all  the  more  has  one  to  apprehend  some 
move  at  Geneva  which  will  complicate  the  political 
situation  instead  of  clarifying  it.  But  let  us  leave  to  the 
future  to  take  care  at  least  of  part  of  the  future  and  let  us 
turn  to  a  question  of  a  more  practical  interest. 

I  have  said  already  that  in  the  Covenant  is  the  seed  of 
a  possible  menace  to  the  Empire.  Instead  of  embarking  in 
considerations  of  a  theoretical  character  I  will  take  a 
concrete  case,  already  existing,  and  which  will  show 
how  a  comparatively  insignificant  point  may  create  a 
dangerous  precedent  involving  the  whole  question  of 
Imperial  relations.  I  take  an  official  document :  the 
Summary  of  Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
i()2^.  Chapter  xv  is  entitled :  “  Contribution  of  India 
to  the  Expenses  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  The  text  is 
brief,  and  because  of  its  future  importance  I  will  give  it 
in  full : — 

The  question  of  the  contribution  of  India  to  the  expenses  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  raised  by  the  representatives  of  India  at  the 
Conference,  and  was  referred  to  a  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  was  there  explained  by 
Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  that  India  was  assessed  far  higher  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire,  except  Great  Britain.  In  1922,  Lord  Balfour  had 
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stated  publicly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  that  the  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  represented  on  the  League  would  settle  among  themselves 
the  exact  amount  which  each  would  find.  India  desired  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  view  of  this  statement,  some  relief  could  be  afforded  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  members  of  the  Committee  representing 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  while  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
difficulties  of  India,  explained  that  their  Governments  were  not  able  to 
agree  to  any  variation  from  the  standard  of  contributions  already  laid 
down  by  the  Assembly  for  1923  and  1924.  In  the  circumstances  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  for  the  Committee  as  a  whole  to  make  any  recom¬ 
mendation.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  intimated  that  India  must  necessarily 
reserve  the  right  to  raise  the  question  of  its  contribution  at  the  League 
Assembly  of  1924,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as  Head  of  the 
Indian  Delegation,  affirmed  this  attitude  when  the  matter  came  up  before 
the  Conference.  The  Conference  took  note  of  the  position. 

Here,  it  seems,  is  a  simple,  uninteresting  issue :  India 
is  dissatisfied,  and  probably  rightly,  with  the  manner  in 
which  its  quota  for  the  maintenance  of  the  League  has 
been  fixed.  It  finds  it  too  high,  and  asks  the  Imperial 
Conference  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  reduction. 
This  request  has  been  refused,  and  India  therefore  wants 
to  appeal  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
is  the  first  instance  when  a  State  which  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Empire  appeals  to  the  League  against  an 
Imperial  decision.  This  means  that  the  League  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  arbiter  to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal  in  the 
case  of  a  conflict  between  members  of  the  Empire.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  underestimated. 

To  defeat  the  appeal  the  argument  may  be  put  forward 
that  the  dispute  is  a  domestic  affair  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  therefore  not  sub  jitdice  to  the  League.  But  according 
to  Article  15  of  the  Covenant : — 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and 
is  found  by  the  Council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international 
law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council 
shall  so  report  and  shall  make  no  recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  right  to  decide  what  is  a  domestic  question  is  given 
to  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  if  even  India’s  appeal 
is  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  quota  is  an  internal  affair 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  fact  will  remain  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  League  has  been  recogpised  in  the  question. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  the  Irish  Free  State  is  fully 
entitled  to  appeal  directly  to  the  League  on  any  controversy 
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arising  out  of  the  application  of  the  Agreement  of  1922 
between  it  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  ask  for  a  ruling  of 
the  Council  that  the  question  is  not  domestic. 

Unfortunately  the  creation  of  the  League  has  compli¬ 
cated  the  relationship  of  the  Dominions  within  the  Empire 
and  with  the  Empire.  The  Covenant  knows  only  one  sort 
of  members  in  the  Assembly,  and  does  not  divide  them 
into  classes  according  to  their  sovereign  status.  In  the 
list  of  members  the  names  of  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  India  and  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
stand  in  equality  alongside  that  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  fact  that  the  Dominions  have  a  part  in  the  Imperial 
representation  does  not  in  any  way  derogate  from  their 
status  as  independent  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
while  the  Covenant’s  rules  oblige  the  Imperial  delegation 
to  vote  one  way,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  oblige  the 
Dominion  votes  to  be  cast  in  the  same  direction.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Covenant  to  prevent  any  single  Dominion 
from  availing  itself  of  the  right  given  to  any  member  to 
declare  its  desire  to  leave  the  League.  And,  alternatively, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  single  Dominion  from 
remaining  in  the  League  even  if  the  British  Empire  and 
all  the  other  Dominions  withdraw  from  it.  Then,  again, 
if  the  Dominions  had  been  included  in  the  League  ex¬ 
clusively  as  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  then  the  United 
Kingdom  should  have  been  made  an  independent  member 
of  the  League,  which  it  is  not.  General  Smuts  has  declared 
that  after  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
Dominions  have  been  recognised  as  independent  States, 
and  the  rights  of  Empire  over  them  are  only  those 
conceded  of  their  own  free  will.  And  on  the  face  of  it 
General  Smuts  seems  to  be  right. 

Then  there  is  Article  20  of  the  Covenant.  It  says : — 

The  members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  the  Covenant  is 
accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  and  understandings  inter  se  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  undertake  that 
they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof.  ~  , 

And  to  clinch  matters  the  sentence  is  added  : — 

In  case  any  member  of  the  League  shall  before  becoming  a  member 
of  the  League  have  undertaken  any  obligations  inconsistent  with  the 
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terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligation. 

This  gives  the  right  to  people  in  Dublin  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  some  clauses  in  the  Irish  Free  State  Agreement 
are  invalid,  as  contrary  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League, 
especially  Clause  7,  which,  in  time  of  war  or  of  strained 
relations  with  another  foreign  Power,  obliges  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  to  afford  to  the  Imperial 
Forces  such  harbour  and  other  facilities  as  the  British 
Government  may  require.  It  is  argued  that  this  uncon¬ 
ditional  promise  is  contrary  to  Article  16  of  the  Covenant, 
which  condemns  war  begun  against  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  League,  and  orders  all  other  members  to  sever 
relations  with  the  offending  member. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  position  created  for  the 
British  Empire  by  the  existence  of  the  Covenant  to  which 
it  has  subscribed,  while  itself  it  remains  unprovided  with 
an  effective  scheme  of  Imperial  Government.  Perhaps 
my  remarks  will  convince  some  readers  of  the  danger  which 
exists  of  the  ready-made  machinery  of  the  League  substi¬ 
tuting  itself  in  important  cases  for  the  non-existing  Imperial 
machinery.  And  once  the  path  to  Geneva  has  begun  to  be 
trodden  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  it  later  by  the  path  to 
Imperial  headquarters  in  London.  This  prospect  may 
please  the  heart  of  Internationalists,  but  cannot  be  pleasant 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  strength  of  the  Empire  and  in 
its  future. 

To  show  how  complicated  is  the  question  of  the  relations 
of  the  Dominions  with  the  British  Empire  I  will  give  the 
text  of  the  new  rules  for  the  negotiation,  signature  and 
ratification  of  treaties  adopted  at  the  last  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  in  a 
speech  at  Oxford,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  Conference.  I  agree  with 
him,  although  for  a  different  reason.  He  evidently  had 
in  view  the  question  of  Imperial  Preference.  In  my 
opinion  the  Conference  is  disastrous  because  of  the  changes 
it  has  brought  to  Imperial  foreign  relations,  which  the 
public  has  not  yet  had  the  time  to  understand. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  until  last  year  the  rights 
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of  the  Dominions  to  conduct  their  own  foreign  relations 
were  regulated  by  rules  laid  down  in  1895,  which  firmly 
established  the  principle  that  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power 
could  not  be  signed  without  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  that  is,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  this  clearly  defined  principle, 
which  safeguarded  the  unity  of  the  Imperial  foreign  policy, 
has  now  been  substituted  a  set  of  rules  which  can  be 
qualified  as  dangerous.  Here  they  are  : — 

1.  — Negotiation. 

(a)  It  is  desirable  that  no  treaty  should  be  negotiated  by  any  of  the 
governments  of  the  Empire  without  due  consideration  of  its  possible  effect 
on  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  or,  if  circumstances  so  demand,  on  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  (b)  Before  negotiations  are  opened  with  the  intention 
of  concluding  a  treaty,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  any  of  the 
other  governments  of  the  Empire  likely  to  be  interested  are  informed,  so 
that,  if  any  such  government  considers  that  its  interests  would  be  affected, 
it  may  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  views,  or,  when  its  interests 
are  intimately  involved,  of  participating  in  the  negotiations,  (c)  In  all 
cases  where  more  than  one  of  the  governments  of  the  Empire  participates 
in  the  negotiations,  there  should  be  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  views 
between  those  governments  before  and  during  the  negotiations.  In  the 
case  of  treaties  negotiated  at  International  Conferences,  where  there  is 
a  British  Empire  Delegation,  on  which,  in  accordance  with  the  now  estab¬ 
lished  practice,  the  Dominions  and  India  are  separately  represented,  such 
representation  should  also  be  utilised  to  attain  this  object,  (d)  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  those  governments  of  the  Empire  whose 
representatives  are  not  participating  in  the  negotiations  should,  during 
their  progress,  be  kept  informed  in  regard  to  any  points  arising  in  which 
they  may  be  interested. 

2.  — Signature. 

(a)  Bilateral  treaties  imposing  obligations  on  one  part  of  the  Empire 
only  should  be  signed  by  a  representative  of  the  government  of  that  part. 
The  Full  Power  issued  to  such  representative  should  indicate  the  part 
of  the  Empire  in  respect  of  which  the  obligations  are  to  be  undertaken, 
and  the  preamble  and  text  of  the  treaty  should  be  so  w’orded  as  to  make 
its  scope  clear,  (b)  Where  a  bilateral  treaty  imposes  obligations  on  more 
than  one  part  of  the  Empire,  the  treaty  should  be  signed  by  one  or  more 
plenipotentiaries  on  behalf  of  all  the  governments  concerned,  (c)  As 
regards  treaties  negotiated  at  International  Conferences,  the  existing 
practice  of  signature  by  plenipotentiaries  on  behalf  of  all  the  governments 
of  the  Empire  represented  at  the  Conference  should  be  continued,  and 
the  Full  Pow'ers  should  be  in  the  form  employed  at  Paris  and  Washington. 

3. — Ratification. 

The  existing  practice  in  connection  with  the  ratification  of  treaties 
should  be  maintained,  (a)  The  ratification  of  treaties  imposing  obligations 
on  one  part  of  the  Empire  is  effected  at  the  instance  of  the  government 
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of  that  part.  (6)  The  ratification  of  treaties  imposing  obligations  on  more 
than  one  part  of  the  Empire  is  effected  after  consultation  between  the 
governments  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  concerned.  It  is  for  each 
government  to  decide  whether  Parliamentary  approval  or  legislation  is 
required  before  desire  for,  or  concurrence  in,  ratification  is  intimated  by 
that  government. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  words  “  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  do  not  occur  a  single  time  in  this  text  as  if  they 
had  been  deliberately  avoided.  Then  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  first  clause  it  is  said  that  consultation  with 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  is  desirable  (the  italics  are 
mine).  If  “  desirable  ”  then  not  obligatory?  The  “  must” 
of  the  rules  of  1895  has  disappeared  altogether.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  authors  of  the  rules  have  laid  it  down 
that  the  full  powers  issued  to  the  respective  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  are  to  be  in  the  form  emfloyed  in  Paris  and 
Washington  (the  italics  are  mine).  But  it  is  well  known 
by  specialists,  although  not  by  the  general  public,  that  at 
the  Paris  Conference  the  Dominion  representatives  were 
successful  in  insisting  that  they  should  separately  and 
directly  advise  the  King  to  issue  to  them  their  authority 
to  sign  the  Peace  Treaties. 

While  Imperial  relations  are  in  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  flux  the  League  of  Nations  is  being  imposed  upon  us 
with  a  set  of  rules  well  defined  in  the  Covenant.  No 
wonder  that  one  feels  some  apprehension  as  to  what  will 
happen  if  the  League  is  further  strengthened  while  the 
Empire  is  left  in  the  present  state  of  laxity  and  vagueness. 
It  is  useless  to  shirk  the  issue  because,  as  I  have  shown 
by  the  example  of  the  Indian  appeal  against  the  quota, 
the  issue  has  become  a  real  thing  and  not  a  theoretical 
speculation. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Quite  evidently  the  League  of 
Nations  has  come  to  stay,  and  some  constructive  formula 
must  be  produced  to  permit  it  to  function  without  causing 
us  harm,  the  possible  extent  of  which  has  been  shown 
above.  But  before  expressing  my  views  on  this  question 
I  believe  a  warning  is  opportune.  We  must  beware  of 
preconceived  notions  which  poison  our  mind  and  prevent 
us  from  thinking  logically  and  sanely.  One  of  these 
preconceived  notions  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  a 
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special  creation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  sprung,  like 
Minerva,  all  armed,  out  of  the  brain  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
statesman.  The  League  of  Nations  of  to-day  is  but  the 
evolution  of  an  idea  which  has  been  alive  in  people’s  brains 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  of  which  two  Russian 
Emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  II.,  were  great  pro¬ 
tagonists.  Especially  the  latter,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
two  Hague  Conferences  met  and  prepared  international 
legislation  which  endures  until  to-day. 

Another  preconceived  notion  is  that  the  whole  policy  of 
France  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  League.  There  is 
no  greater  error  than  that.  I  need  only  quote  two  argu¬ 
ments.  The  first  is  that  M.  Poincare  has  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  Yellow  Book  on  French  security  the  historic 
despatch  of  Marshal  Foch,  who  recommends  the  guarantee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  Rhine.  The  second 
argument  is  that  the  greatest  real  triumph  of  French 
diplomacy  over  British  in  the  post-war  period  was 
obtained  through  the  League.  I  mean  in  the  question  of 
detaching  Upper  Silesia  from  Germany.  We  demanded 
that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  League ;  the 
French  accepted  the  proposal  and  won  all  along  the  line. 

The  defects  I  see  in  the  League  are  the  following : — 
(i)  It  is  slow  to  act ;  (2)  it  has  no  executive  organ ;  (3)  it  has 
no  physical  force  at  its  disposal ;  (4)  it  is  top-heavy. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  last  defect,  which  in  my  eyes  is 
the  principal  one.  We  have  in  the  League  a  world-wide 
organisation  on  which  are  represented  most  of  the  civilised 
States.  This  is  too  much.  It  is  absurd  that  minor  affairs, 
for  example  a  plebiscite  in  a  village  on  the  frontier  between 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland,  should  be  discussed  by  an 
Assembly  in  which  sit  the  representatives  of  Ecuador  and 
Peru.  What  is  needed  is  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  regional  federation  as  it  exists  in  national  States.  To 
get  rid  of  the  top-hamper  in  the  League  one  must  interpose 
between  it  and  the  single  members  regional  Leagues.  For 
example,  there  could  be  a  European  League,  on  which 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  represented,  but  not  the 
Empire.  Another  League  would  consist  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole.  This  would  do  away  with  the  danger 
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of  the  Covenant  to  the  Empire  which  now  exists.  A  third 
League  would  be  formed  some  day  out  of  all  the  American 
States,  with  the  United  States  naturally  and  easily 
a  member. 

The  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva  would  then  become 
1  the  supreme  world  organisation  over  the  regional  Leagues. 

To  give  a  practical  example  of  the  utility  of  such  a  federa¬ 
tion,  I  will  point  to  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
present  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  apply  for  membership 
!  it  would  be  in  its  right  to  ask  for  as  many  votes  as  the 

[  British  Empire  and  the  Dominions  together.  If  the 

L  Dominions  are  to  be  separately  represented,  then  why  not 

the  separate  Republics  which  form  the  Soviet  Union  and 
which  officially  (though  not  in  fact)  are  more  independent 
;  than  our  Dominions  The  Soviet  Union  would  have  a 

I  vote;  the  Ukraine,  and  Turkestan,  and  Azerbeidjan,  and 

j  Armenia,  and  the  German  Commune  on  the  Volga  would 

;  have  separate  votes  too.  Is  not  this  an  indication  of  the 

I  necessity  of  protecting  regional  questions  from  plural  votes 

I  of  outsiders.?  The  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva  should 

;  be  composed,  not  of  representatives  of  the  individual 

members,  but  of  delegations  of  the  regional  Leagues. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  such  a  drastic  change  will 
be  recognised  as  necessary  in  the  near  future.  Reforms 
are  usually  made,  not  in  the  prevision  of  their  necessity, 
but  only  after  a  catastrophe  of  some  sort.  Instead,  recourse 
1  will  be  had  to  patching,  and  an  a'ttempt  will  be  made  to 

I  remedy  the  defects  mentioned  by  me  under  (i)-(3)-  This 

^  will  be  necessary  because  the  question  of  French  security 

p  cannot  be  solved  if  the  whole  question  of  the  control  of 

1 5  armaments  is  not  put  under  the  League.  At  present  this  can- 

not  be  done,  because  control  of  armaments  means  that  the 

!|  ,  League  must  be  alert  to  every  change  in  the  situation,  swift 

to  decide  and  to  act  with  adequate  physical  power.  Not 
one  of  these  conditions  can  be  carried  out  at  present.  The 
Council  of  the  League  does  not  meet  often  enough,  it  has 
no  executive  power,  and  it  has  no  forces,  either  physical 
or  moral,  at  its  disposal  to  back  its  decisions. 

I  know  that  this  circumstance 'has  attracted  the  attention 
i  of  Mr.  MacDonald  and  of  his  advisers.  They  will  try  to 
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produce  a  scheme  of  reforms  which  would  permit  swift 
authoritative  action.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  supply 
the  League  with  the  argument  of  force.  It  will  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  provide  divisions  of  infantry  and  naval 
units.  The  palliative  proposed  is  the  creation  for  the 
League  of  a  real  General  Staff  recruited  from  the  best 
military  talent  in  Europe.  There  is  sense  in  this  pro¬ 
posal,  because  undoubtedly  advisers  like  Marshal  Foch 
and  the  Earl  of  Cavan  will  give  infinitely  more  weight  to 
the  League’s  recommendations  than  the  respectable  but 
unknown  gentlemen  who  at  present  serve  out  at  Geneva 
the  time  for  their  final  pension. 

All  this  will  develop  or  not,  but  our  chief  and  immediate 
concern  must  be  to  organise  and  strengthen  the  British 
Empire  before  we  do  anything  in  the  same  direction  for 
the  League.  This  is  common  sense  and  does  not  mean 
that  the  League  is  useless.  Only  the  time  of  miracles  is 
no  more,  and  it  is  steady,  honest  work  that  counts. 
Humanity  cannot  spring  out  of  one  period  into  another. 
It  moves  solidly,  step  by  step,  feeling  its  way  for  each 
step.  Every  time  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  hasten  the 
natural  development  of  human  affairs  disaster  overtakes 
us.  The  trouble  is  that  politicians,  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  their  period  of  power  is  no  longer  than  the 
life  of  a  butterfly,  are  anxious  to  crowd  into  it  as  many 
successes  as  possible.  They  should  take  example  from 
the  Vatican,  which  thinks  in  centuries.  And,  whatever  we 
do  with  the  League,  let  us  make  the  Empire  safe  first. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  FRANCE 
By  John  Bell 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  hazarded  the  prophecy 
that  the  new  French  Cabinet  will  find  the  task  of  governing 
an  agreeable  and  an  easy  one.  It  will  be  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  and  for  various  reasons  which  it  is  necessary  to 
set  forth  in  order  to  obtain  something  like  a  clear  idea  of 
the  actual  political  situation  in  France.  It  is  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  result  of  the  elections  came  as  a  surprise. 
There  are  people  who  claim  that  the  electors’  decision 
was  precisely  what  they  predicted.  Probably  the  same 
claim  would  have  been  put  forward  had  the  Bloc  National 
swept  the  country  as  it  did  in  1919.  Leaving  aside  these 
back-patting  prophets,  it  can  be  said  that,  while  the  leaders 
of  the  victorious  party  were  confident  that  they  would  win 
many  seats,  they  did  not  expect  that  their  triumph  would 
be  so  sweeping  as  to  place  the  reins  of  government  in 
their  hands.  The  surprise  of  the  victors  was  only  equalled 
by  the  astonishment  of  the  vanquished. 

The  first  effect  of  the  elections  was  to  create  something 
like  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  triumphant  Left. 
MM.  Herriot  and  Painleve  and  M.  L4on  Blum,  the 
secretary  of  the  Socialist  Party,  got  their  victory.  For 
them  the  question  was  what  they  would  do  with  it.  The 
electoral  surprise  gave  birth  to  the  idea  in  England  and 
elsewhere  that  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  F ranee, 
that  M.  Poincare  and  his  foreign  policy  had  been  con¬ 
demned  for  ever,  that  a  new  France  had  been  born  with 
men  imbued  with  entirely  different  ideas  controlling  her 
destinies.  This  is  an  erroneous  conception.  The  foreign 
policy  of  M.  Poincare  was  not  the  main  issue  at  the 
elections.  Like  the  elections  in  England,  the  main  issue 
was  of  a  purely  economic  character.  Mr.  Baldwin  wanted 
to  protect  home  industries  by  following  the  example  of 
other  countries.  He  thought  that  by  imposing  tariffs  on 
foreign  goods,  as  is  done  by  other  nations,  and  notably 
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France,  where  there  is  practically  no  unemployment,  a 
fillip  would  be  given  to  the  home  trades  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  would  conceivably  be  reduced.  But  the 
voters  who  supported  Labour  imagined  that  by  a  policy 
of  Protection  their  food  was  going  to  cost  them  more,  and 
they  argued  that  any  political  party  bent  on  tampering 
with  the  people’s  food  should  be  driven  from  power. 

In  France  there  was  a  situation  almost  analogous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  personal,  economic,  fiscal  and  domestic 
interest.  The  complaint  was  that  food  was  much  too  dear, 
that  nothing  had  been  done  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  fiscal  laws  had  been  passed  by  M. 
Poincare’s  Government  which  had  added  materially  to  the 
economic  burden  of  every  French  citizen  who  pays  taxes. 
The  Radicals,  Radical-Socialists  and  Socialists  forming 
the  Bloc  des  Gauches  argued  that  legislation  of  this  sort 
was  intolerable  six  years  after  the  war.  For  them  the 
decree  laws  passed  constituted  a  form  of  dictatorship  that 
was  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Frenchmen.  The  politicians 
of  the  Left  also  campaigned  against  the  double  decime, 
or  twenty  per  cent,  increase,  and  they  found  many  people 
to  believe  them  when  they  declared  that  to  increase  taxa¬ 
tion  by  nearly  six  milliard  francs  a  year  could  not  be 
justified.  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  they  tilted 
against  the  economies  envisaged  by  the  Poincar4  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Why  had  this  legislation  been  passed?  M.  Poincare 
and  his  advisers  held  that  the  measures  were  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Budget  had  to  be  balanced,  if  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  country  had  to  be  courageously  tackled, 
if  French  credit  had  to  be  conserved,  if  the  franc  had  to 
be  saved.  M.  Poincare  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  American  financial  aid,  and  it  was  given  on  condition 
that  drastic  measures  were  taken.  These  were  adopted, 
with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  franc,  which  at  one 
moment  touched  120  to  the  pound,  rose  very  rapidly, 
though  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  there  was  no  correspond¬ 
ing  diminution  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  franc  continued 
to  mount,  and  before  the  elections  it  was  as  high  as  67. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  immediately  after  the  elec- 
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tions  its  behaviour  changed.  It  again  fell.  The  props 
supporting  it  gave  way,  and  we  had  the  spectacle  of  MM. 
Herriot  and  Painleve,  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  Left, 
consulting  with  M.  Poincare  and  M.  Fran9ois  Marsal,  his 
Minister  of  Finance,  as  to  the  best  means  of  pegging  it 
up  again.  Equally  significant  was  the  statement  made  by 
these  politicians  that  the  Budget  would  have  to  be  balanced 
by  whatever  Government  was  in  power. 

If  this  statement  meant  anything  at  all  it  signified  that 
the  new  Premier  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
economy,  that  some  of  the  promises  given  to  the  electors 
could  not  be  fulfilled.  And  in  this  connection  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  discontented  Civil  Servants  have  had  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  claim  to  the  eighteen  hundred  francs  dear¬ 
living  indemnity.  The  late  Government  had  not  only 
refused  to  give  them  this  allowance  but,  in  the  interest  of 
national  economy,  had  decided  to  decrease  their  number. 
The  Civil  Servants  took  up  the  electoral  weapon  against 
the  Bloc  National.  They  waged  a  campaign  in  every 
department;  they  worked  for  the  return  of  the  candidates 
of  the  Cartel  des  Gauches,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  they  contributed  very  sensibly  to  the  victory  of  the 
Left.  The  part  they  played  is  one  more  proof  that  the 
elections  were  fought  almost  entirely  on  internal  policy. 
An  accomplished  fact  like  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  had 
only  a  very  indirect  effect  on  the  result;  and  if  those 
foreigners  who  disapprove  of  this  enterprise  interpret  the 
election  figures  as  indicating  a  change  of  opinion  in  France 
in  the  direction  of  giving  up  the  pledges  seized  and 
exploited,  without  equivalent  guarantees  being  given  in 
return,  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  formed  a  false 
impression  of  what  has  really  happened. 

The  Bloc  des  Gauches  won  the  elections  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  had  planned  an  offensive  which  appealed 
to  Frenchmen  who,  whatever  be  the  strength  of  their  con¬ 
viction  that  Germany  should  be  made  to  pay  war  damages 
to  the  last  centime,  protested  against  increased  taxation, 
and  wanted  the  cost  of  living  to  come  down;  and  in  the 
second  place  because  no  adequate  defence  was  made  by 
the  Bloc  National.  It  had  been  expected  that  M.  Poincar^ 
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would  give  the  Parliamentary  majority  in  the  last  Chamber 
a  lead,  that  he  would  have  devised  a  battle-cry,  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  that  would  have  circumvented  the  tactics  of  the 
Left.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  that  he  did  was 
to  deliver  two  speeches,  which  some  of  his  most  stalwart 
supporters  declared,  on  the  morrow  of  their  delivery,  were 
wholly  lacking  in  driving  power.  Evidently  he  relied  on 
the  approval  given  to  his  policy  in  the  past,  as  witness 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conseils  Generaux,  or  county 
councils,  which  in  France  make  public  opinion,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  majority  in  the  new  Chamber.  He 
played  on  the  old  strings,  emphasising  the  necessity  of 
France  remaining  in  the  Ruhr  until  Germany  had  fulfilled 
her  obligations,  and  of  only  withdrawing  in  proportion  to 
the  payments  made.  Only  one  telling  point  did  he  make 
in  his  second  speech :  the  singularity  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  Party  allying  itself  with  the  party  of  revolution, 
the  S.F.I.O.  (French  section  of  the  Workmen’s  Inter¬ 
national). 

The  Bloc  National  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  M.  Poincare,  but  the  leading  members  of  it  said 
little.  They  hoped  that  the  country  would  leave  him  to 
finish  with  Germany,  that  it  would  not  go  back  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Chamber  and  Senate.  But  the  electors 
did  not  concern  themselves  with  the  Reparations  policy, 
more  especially  as  the  Government,  in  keeping  with  the 
Governments  of  Allied  countries,  had  accepted  the  plan 
of  the  experts  for  dealing  with  Germany.  They  did, 
however,  concern  themselves  with  internal  policy,  and 
listened  to  the  protests  of  th^  Left  against  dear  living  and 
increased  taxation,  and  believed  in  the  remedies  proposed 
by  those  who,  while  they  never  expected  to  be  called  to 
power,  at  any  rate  hoped  to  meet  with  sufficient  success 
to  enable  them  to  dictate  policy. 

How  different  was  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  1919!  M.  Millerand  was  not  a  member  of  the 
then  outgoing  Government,  but  it  was  understood  that  he 
would  succeed  M.  Clemenceau.  And  he  took  the  lead, 
delivered  fighting  speeches,  formed  the  Bloc  National, 
and  issued  an  election  manifesto  which  the  country,  aghast 
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at  the  idea  of  revolution,  accepted,  and  dismissed  a  large 
number  of  Socialists.  The  Socialists  have  been  returned 
to  the  new  Chamber  105  strong.  The  strength  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  is  30  (they  have  now  more  representatives  in  Paris 
alone  than  they  had  from  the  whole  of  France  in  the  old 
Chamber),  the  Republican  Socialists,  Radicals,  and 
Radical-Socialists  number  178,  the  Democratic  Left  76, 
the  Republican  Left  55,  the  Bloc  National  116,  and  the 
Extreme  Right  20. 

What  will  the  Left  do  with  its  victory?  Who  are  the 
men  who  are  going  to  change  the  face  of  things  in  France? 
How  will  they  do  it  ?  After  the  transports  of  joy  over  the 
triumph  won  had  subsided,  M.  Herriot  met  with  his  first 
check.  When  he,  the  leader  of  a  party  which  at  any  rate 
stands  for  law  and  order,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
the  party  of  revolution,  of  the  red  flag,  and  of  inter¬ 
nationalism,  when  he  entered  upon  this  unholy  alliance,  he 
had  always  counted  on  a  fair  division  of  the  spoils  of  office. 
A  section  of  the  Socialists,  those  of  the  intellectual  type, 
such  as  M.  Paul  Boncour  and  M.  Marius  Moutet,  both 
lawyers  and  Parliamentarians  of  long  standing,  were  will¬ 
ing.  But  M.  Leon  Blum  and  M.  Pierre  Renaudel,  both 
aggressive  leaders,  scouted  the  idea  of  Socialists  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Government.  Pourquoi  faire?  Support 
it,  yes,  but  participate  in  it,  never. 

The  question  of  the  Socialists  sharing  in  the  task  of 
government  was  discussed  until  the  early  days  of  June, 
when  a  decision  not  to  accept  places  in  the  new  Cabinet 
was  reached.  Meanwhile  the  parties  of  the  Left  started 
a  violent  agitation  against  M.  Millerand.  They  demanded 
his  departure  from  the  Elysee,  and  refused  to  comply 
with  his  request  to  form  a  Government.  He  put  up  a  fight, 
taking  his  stand  on  the  Constitution.  What  had  M. 
Millerand  done  to  incur  their  displeasure?  He  had  made 
a  declaration  against  the  suggestion  of  the  Radicals  and 
Socialists  that  the  old  method  of  election,  the  scrutm 
(V arrondissement,  or  election  by  majority,  should  be 
restored.  He  vras  also  accused  of  having  given  the 
country  a  lead  to  vote  for  the  Bloc  National.  The  elec¬ 
tions  were  fought  on  the  scrutin  de  liste,  a  hybrid  form  of 
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proportional  representation  which  in  its  operation  was 
puzzling  to  many  Frenchmen.  The  scrutin  de  liste, 
against  which  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  jibbed — they 
fought  bitterly  in  the  Chamber  and  Senate  against  it — 
brought  them  to  victory.  It  is  therefore  not  clear  to 
foreign  students  of  this  method  of  election  why  it  should 
have  been  so  strongly  criticised  by  those  whom  it  benefited 
and  why  those  who  were  beaten  should  have  insisted  on  its 
adoption.  Its  application  revealed  glaring  anomalies. 
Take  the  voting  in  the  Seine-et-Oise.  M.  Andre  Tardieu, 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  was  beaten, 
although  he  polled  thirteen  thousand  more  votes  than 
Marty,  the  Communist  candidate,  and  thirty  thousand 
more  votes  than  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  the  Radical  candi¬ 
date,  both  of  whom  were  elected.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Bloc  National  polled  2,260,000  more  votes  than  the  Left 
Block. 

As  to  the  second  charge  brought  against  M.  Millerand, 
that  he  intervened  in  the  interests  of  the  Bloc  National, 
his  defence  is  that  he  simply  sustained  the  head  of  the 
Government,  whose  policy  he  endorsed.  But  the 
Socialists  had  other  reasons  for  hating  M.  Millerand. 
They  remember  that  he  was  once  one  of  themselves,  and 
that  they  expelled  him  from  the  party  when  he  became  a 
patriot.  They  also  remember  that  when  he  was  Premier  in 
1920  he  broke  the  strike  launched,  not  to  secure  higher 
wages  for  the  workers,  but  to  bring  about  a  revolution. 
And  they  do  not  forget  that  he  was  the  man  who  played 
havoc  in  their  ranks  at  the  1919  elections. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  M.  Millerand  was  not  keen 
on  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  He  made  it 
clear  at  the  time  that  he  would  go  to  the  Elysee  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  had  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  figure-head. 
He  had  learnt  a  bitter  lesson  during  his  Premiership.  He 
realised  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  at  the  head 
of  the  British  Government  a  persistent  effort  would  be 
made  to  whittle  down  France’s  claims  on  Germany.  And 
it  was  in  order  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  be  fought 
that  M.  Poincare  was  called  to  the  Premiership  after  the 
fall  of  M.  Briand.  A  Government  of  the  Left  imbued 
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with  pacific  ideas,  obsessed  with  the  ideal  of  international 
peace  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  talking  of  revenge  and 
increasing  her  military  strength  by  surreptitious  means, 
inspired  M.  Millerand  with  something  like  fear.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  he  should  be  anxious  for  the 
return  to  power  of  the  party  that  responded  to  his  wishes 
as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  Germany,  for  the 
return  of  M.  Poincare,  who,  though  he  had  shown  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  in  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
could  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  the  interests  of  France. 

The  same  reliance  could  not  be  placed  on  a  Radical- 
Socialist  Premier.  But  after  what  has  happened  and  is 
happening  in  Germany  many  Radicals  and  not  a  few 
Socialists  have  found  it  necessary  to  modify  their  views. 
The  attitude  of  the  German  Right  has  had  a  reflex  action 
on  the  French  Left,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
future  stability  of  government  in  France  will  largely 
depend  on  the  stability  of  government  in  Germany,  and 
on  whether  or  not  the  experts’  plan  for  making  reparations, 
which  the  Marx  Government  accepted,  will  be  loyally 
carried  out.  In  watching  Germany  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  extravagant  promises  which  the 
Bloc  des  Gauches  made  to  the  electors,  M.  Herriot  finds 
himself  confronted  with  the  most  difficult  task  that  has 
ever  fallen  to  any  Premier.  He  is  a  courageous  man,  of 
wide  sympathies  and  pleasing  presence.  He  is  a  thinker 
and  an  orator,  though  his  oratory  is  more  demagogic  and 
declamatory  than  persuasive,  more  suited  to  the  market¬ 
place  than  to  the  tribune.  And  he  can  be  very  boring.  It 
is  no  effort  for  him  to  speak  several  hours  at  a  stretch.  He 
talks  more  now  than  he  did  in  1916  when  I  first  met  him 
in  London.  Between  the  election  results  and  the  moment 
when  he  was  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet  he  talked  a  great 
deal — too  much,  as  even  his  own  friends  believe. 

Yet  he  has  a  way  with  him,  a  knack  of  getting  men  to 
do  things  and  to  do  them  well.  Witness  the  success  that 
has  attended  his  mayoralty  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  best 
administered  cities  in  France.  A  man  whose  frame  sug¬ 
gests  physical  strength,  with  a  big,  well-thatched  head  and 
a  frank  face,  the  eyes  speaking  candour  and  sympathy,  his 
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training  has  been  in  an  intellectual  groove;  for  he  began 
life  as  a  teacher  and  ultimately  became  a  professor  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  which  career  he  abandoned  for  the 
political  arena.  Only  for  a  short  period  did  he  occupy  the 
position  of  Minister  of  Supplies  and  Transport  in  the 
Briand  Government  of  1916.  While,  therefore,  he  has 
had  nearly  twenty  years’  experience  as  head  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Lyons,  he  has  practically  no  Ministerial  past. 
And  he  is  52.  Since  1919,  when  he  left  the  Senate  and 
entered  the  Chamber  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Radical- 
Socialist  Party,  his  role  has  been  that  of  a  destructive 
critic.  Now  he  seeks  to  become  a  constructive  statesman. 
Before  he  was  asked  to  form  a  Government  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  known  his  policy  to  the  Socialists.  It 
might  well  be  their  policy.  M.  Herriot  pledges  himself 
to  bring  about  a  general  amnesty,  to  suppress  the  French 
Embassy  at  the  Vatican,  to  reduce  the  period  of  military 
service,  to  ensure  respect  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
rights  of  trade  unionists,  to  give  Civil  Servants  the  right 
to  combine,  to  strengthen  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
re-establish  normal  relations  with  Russia,  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  experts,  and  not  to  quit  the  Ruhr  until  the 
guarantees  provided  by  the  experts  have  been  obtained. 
The  control  of  German  disarmament  has  to  continue,  but 
M.  Herriot  would  like  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  League 
of  Nations  as  soon  as  possible,  as  also  the  pact  of  security. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
refuge  of  all  statesmen  who  find  themselves  in  a  hole.  It 
has  become  the  depository  of  unsolved  problems.  Let  us 
look  ahead  and  ask  ourselves  in  what  manner  the  League 
can  control  German  disarmament  and  deal  with  the  vital 
question  of  French  security.  It  would  have  to  reckon, 
not  with  the  Allied  nations  sighing  for  peace,  but  with 
Germany,  who  is  looking  to  the  day  when  she  can  wipe 
out  the  ignominy  of  her  defeat.  “  When  the  hour  of  de¬ 
liverance  strikes  we  shall  take  up  arms  as  in  1914.  Our  old 
armies  will  be  resuscitated  and  will  become  the  terror  of  our 
enemies.”  These  are  the  words  of  General  Reuter,  spoken 
a  short  time  ago  at  a  Nationalist  manifestation  at  Munich 
presided  over  by  Prince  Rupprecht.  “  Ah  !  ”  exclaim  the 
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idealists  who  believe,  quite  mistakenly,  that  the  German 
heart  has  changed,  “  but  Germany  will  have  become  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  The  Ethiopian  does 
not  change  his  skin.  Our  past  experience  of  Germany  is 
that,  if  opportunity  served,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  break 
the  Covenants  of  the  League,  just  as  she  broke  the  pact 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Moreover,  if  the 
overburdened  League  has  to  be  responsible  for  the 
observance  of  the  pacts  of  peace  and  of  French  security, 
it  must  have  more  than  moral  force  behind  it.  And  it  must 
be  a  stupendous,  over-aweing  force,  against  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Germany  to  prevail.  So  if  Germany  is 
admitted  into  the  League  before  she  has  repaired  her 
criminal  fault — let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  she  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  impose  conditions — it  would  seem  that  the 
Allied  nations  will  have  to  adopt  the  French  suggestion 
when  the  League  was  in  the  making  and  create  an  inter¬ 
national  force. 

A  Government  formed  from  the  parties  of  the  Left  will 
not  only  have  the  Socialists  to  please,  but  also  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  trade  unionists.  The  General  Confederation  of 
Labour,  which  began  the  revolutionary  strike  of  1920, 
discussed  its  minimum  programme  with  M.  Herriot,  who 
assured  its  leaders  that  their  claims  would  be  attentively 
examined  with  a  view  to  their  fulfilment.  These  claims 
include  a  levy  on  capital  and  industrialised  nationalisation. 
With  105  Socialist  deputies  and  the  revolutionary  trade 
unionists  watching  a  Radical-Socialist  Government,  its 
leader  cannot  say  that  he  will  be  able  to  govern  with 
absolute  freedom.  The  Socialists  knew  what  they  were 
about  when  they  refused  to  accept  offices  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Their  mouths  would  have  been  kept  closed  if  they 
had  accepted  portfolios.  If  they  agreed  to  give  their 
support  to  a  Radical-Socialist  Government,  it  was  on 
condition  that  it  governed  in  keeping  with  their  wishes. 
Let  it  attempt  to  do  things  of  which  they  do  not  approve, 
and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  their  support. 

For  the  moment  the  Socialists  are  satisfied  with  the 
Radical-Socialist  programme.  It  is  a  revolutionary  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  each  item  will  be  fought  tooth  and  nail.  It 
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is  supposed  that  a  general  amnesty  will  bring  M.  Caillaux 
back  into  the  political  arena.  By  temperament  M.  Caillaux 
is  not  one  of  those  men  who  would  be  content  to  play  a 
modest  part.  If  he  returns,  his  place  must  be  in  the  lime¬ 
light,  and  his  friends  will  not  hesitate  to  push  him  into  it. 
There  are  many  people  of  the  Left  who  think  that 
M.  Caillaux  will  again  be  called  to  the  Premiership,  and  the 
Bloc  National,  which  will  certainly  make  its  power  felt  in 
the  new  Chamber,  is  asking  what  will  happen  then. 
Frenchmen  are  not  likely  to  forget  M.  Caillaux’s  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  Franco-German  raffrochementy  and  they 
are  persuaded  that  if  he  returns  to  power  he  will  resume 
where  he  left  off.  A  Franco-German  understanding,  such 
as  M.  Caillaux  tried  to  bring  about  before  the  war,  was  not 
in  the  interests  of  England.  Other  French  politicians  have 
toyed  with  this  idea,  and  they  will  return  to  it  if  the 
experts’  plan  for  making  Germany  pay  reparations  comes 
to  nought. 

What  happened  in  France  is  nearly  akin  to  what 
happened  in  England.  The  difficulties  and  the  delays  in 
applying  foreign  policy  had  their  inevitable  repercussion 
on  home  affairs.  The  apparently  insoluble  Reparations 
problem,  the  divergence  of  views  among  the  Allies, 
encouraged  by  an  insidious  propaganda  from  which 
German  influence  was  not  absent,  and  the  continuous  high 
taxation  and  dear  living  created  lassitude  and  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  the  masses.  The  voters  argued  that  the  Right 
had  had  its  chance  and  had  failed  to  make  good.  There¬ 
fore,  why  not  give  the  Left  a  chance?  So  we  have  a 
Labour  and  Socialist  Government  in  England  and  what 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Socialist  Government  in 
France,  a  country  of  small  savers  attached  to  the  principle 
of  individual  property. 

The  men  who  voted  for  the  Cartel  des  Gauches  may 
be  divided  into  two  categories — those  who  voted  against 
the  old  Government  because  it  had  done  nothing  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living  and  had  increased  taxation,  and 
was  going  to  make  economies  which  would  hit  a  large 
section  of  the  population,  and  those  who  voted  against  the 
measures  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  financial  situation  of 
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the  country  and  of  the  franc.  Both  voted,  not  for  a  policy, 
but  against  a  policy.  The  measures  passed  envisaged 
economies  of  a  drastic  character,  which  were  held  to  be 
necessary  in  a  country  which  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
on  Germany’s  account  something  like  100  milliard  francs 
in  reconstructing  the  devastated  departments.  These 
economies  involved  the  suppression  of  sub-prefectures, 
courts,  post  offices  and  lycees.  The  functionaries  were  up 
in  arms,  and  while  the  minor  Civil  Servants  campaigned  in 
favour  of  the  1,800  francs  dear-living  allowance,  the  higher 
officials  campaigned  to  keep  their  jobs.  The  influential 
electors  in  those  towns  where  the  sub-prefectures  had  to 
be  suppressed  saw  what  would  happen.  The  butchers, 
bakers  and  all  the  shopkeepers  had  visions  of  dwindling 
trade,  with  the  disappearance  from  their  midst  of  the  bodies 
which  created  commerce.  They  imagined  that  their  towns 
would  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  big  villages.  Such  a 
transformation  must  not  occur.  It  was  a  case  of  damning . 
economy  that  meant  an  interference  with  commerce,  and 
so  there  was  a  combination  of  electoral  forces  to  secure  the 
victory  of  the  Left.  This  is  what  happened,  in  France. 

By  reason  of  the  formidable  minorities  arrayed  against 
them,  the  present  Governments  of  England  and  France 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  and  independent  to  govern  as 
they  would  wish.  If  they  could  put  their  principles  into 
practice,  we  would  have  something  like  a  Communist 
rigime\  for,  after  all,  Communism  is  simply  the  applica¬ 
tion,  the  logical  sequence,  of  Socialist  doctrines.  There 
is  a  note  of  tragedy  in  the  political  evolutions  effected  in 
both  countries,  and  meanwhile  Germany,  the  cause  of  it 
all,  whose  evolution  has  been  in  a  contrary  sense,  is  waiting 
and  watching. 


LUDENDORFF  REDIVIVUS 
By  Leonard  Spray 

It  is  not  much  longer  than  five  years  ago  that  in  Germany 
the  name  of  General  Ludendorff  was  mentioned  only  in 
association  with  expressions  of  execration  and  remorse, 
recrimination  and  bitterness.  He  was  the  scapegoat  for  a 
lost  war.  He  was  at  the  nadir  of  a  career  whose  zenith  had 
seen  him  the  dictator  of  a  nation,  with  might  greater  than 
had  ever  been  wielded  by  any  one  man  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  Falkenhayn 
fell  because  Verdun  stood,  and  Ludendorff  became  First- 
Quartermaster-General,  with  Hindenburg  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  he  took  command,  political  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary,  of  the  conduct  of  the  World  War  so  far  as  the  Central 
European  Alliance  was  concerned.  Statesmen  surren¬ 
dered  to  his  implacable  purposes  or  else  were  driven  from 
office.  Like  Napoleon  in  an  earlier  epoch,  he  imposed  his 
will  on  soldiers  and  civilians,  on  Governments  and  peoples. 
He  was  the  master  of  the  Emperor  whom  he  served 
because  that  Emperor  was  convinced  that  he  alone  was  the 
man  who  could  bring  realisation  of  his  dreams  of  victory 
and  conquest.  He,  who  has  since  written  “  We  spread 
over  the  world  without  standing  firmly  in  Europe,”  sent 
new  expeditions  to  Finland  and  the  Baltic.  The  master 
of  gigantic  armies,  millions  of  soldiers  moved  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  from  Flanders  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Riga  to 
Mesopotamia. 

Then  the  great  moment  approached  and  Ludendorff 
proclaimed  himself  ready  for  it.  He  “  guaranteed  vic¬ 
tory.”  By  a  supreme  and  final  offensive  on  the  Western 
front,  the  war  would  be  decided  in  Germany’s  favour 
before  the  American  armies  could  be  ready  to  turn  the 
scales.  On  that  single  card  Ludendorff  staked  the  war 
and  the  existence  of  the  Fatherland.  The  card  was 
played,  the  stakes  were  lost.  Ludendorff  was  fully 
conscious  of  disaster  when  the  British  broke  through  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  the  German  front  was  shaken  from 
Switzerland  to  the  sea.  It  was  Ludendorff  who,  stricken 
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with  panic,  urged  the  opening  of  negotiations.  It  was  his 
declaration  of  bankruptcy  that  surprised  German  policy 
in  a  night  and  compelled  its  reversal.  True,  he  later 
revised  his  verdict,  professing  certainty  that  he  could  get 
the  bulk  of  his  armies  back  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and 
so  enable  Germany  to  hold  out  for  better  peace  terms. 
Utterly  blind  to  the  psychological  effects  of  the  peace 
overtures  he  himself  had  initiated,  he  challenged  the 
authority  of  the  Government  to  continue  them.  The 
Government,  for  the  first  time,  accepted  his  challenge. 
They  made  constitutional  changes  by  which  the  military 
leadership  was  subordinated  to  the  control  of  the  civil 
government.  Ludendorff  resigned.  The  depths  to  which 
he  fell,  from  a  height  of  power  to  which  no  single  indivi¬ 
dual  had  before  achieved,  were  not  plumbed  until  a  few 
months  later  when  Ludendorff  fled,  disguised  and  pseudo- 
nymed,  from  the  country  whose  fate  he  had  once  held  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  fled  to  escape  from  the  rage 
and  humiliation  of  a  nation  drinking  the  bitter  dregs  of 
defeat  from  the  cup  of  victory  that  he  himself  had  held  to 
its  lips. 

But  Ludendorff  had  not  really  left  the  stage;  at  any 
rate,  he  had  not  gone  further  away  than  the  wings.  And 
now  he  is  strutting  there  again  before  the  eyes  of  a  dis¬ 
tracted  nation  and  a  bewildered  Europe.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  the  honorary  president  of  the 
group  that  is  known  officially  as  the  “  Nationalist  Socialist 
Freedom  Party,”  and  in  popular  parlance  as  the  German 
“  Fascists.”  What  is  the  import  of  his  presence?  What 
is  the  motive  that  prompts  him  to  take  his  place  in  an 
assembly  that  he  despises  and  distrusts  as  deeply  as  ever 
the  puppet-Reichstag  of  Imperial  days  was  despised  and 
distrusted  by  Wilhelm  the  Second  ?  Is  Herr  Ludendorff, 
M.P.,  an  incident  or  a  portent?  What  is  the  measure  of 
his  influence  and  his  support?  The  answers  to  all  these 
questions  are,  as  it  were,  synchronised  in  the  personality 
of  Ludendorff.  The  key  to  his  character  is  at  the  same 
time  the  key  to  his  aims  and  ambitions  and,  partly,  to  the 
extent  of  the  personal  loyalty  paid  to  him  by  millions  of 
Germans. 
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Ludendorff  is,  first  of  all,  a  great  patriot.  That  is  not 
denied  even  by  his  enemies,  though  in  their  view  it  is  his 
conception,  or  rather  misconception,  of  patriotism  that  was 
the  main  factor  in  the  downfall  of  the  German  Empire. 
He  is  an  absolute  mediaevalist  in  the  profundity  of  a  faith 
that  is  almost  mystic.  Nothing  has  shaken  his  belief  in 
the  mission  of  Germany.  Nor,  despite  revolution  and 
turmoil,  agony  and  confusion,  does  he  dream  that  the 
German  people  themselves  have  lost  their  faith.  Germany 
was  invincible ;  therefore  Germany  was  never  beaten. 
The  German  Army  was  “  stabbed  in  the  back  ”  by  social¬ 
ists  and  revolutionaries,  and  those  socialists  and  revolu¬ 
tionaries  were  men  of  alien  birth  and  blood.  To 
this  “  explanation  ”  of  the  collapse  Ludendorff  has 
devoted  tens  of  thousands  of  written  and  spoken 
words.  Had  Germany  been  true  to  itself  it  would  never 
have  had  to  submit  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  For  a 
tragic  moment,  misled  and  betrayed  by  false  prophets, 
Germany  forgot  its  mission  and  its  invincibility.  It  is 
only  awaiting  a  return  of  true  guidance  to  renew  a  faith 
that  has  been  dimmed  but  never  quenched,  that  is  asleep 
but  not  dead.  When  he  stood  beside  Adolf  Hitler  during 
the  ridiculous  “  Brewery  Rebellion  ”  at  Munich,  Luden¬ 
dorff  proclaimed,  “  I  undertake  the  leadership  of  the 
German  National  Army  whose  task  is  to  hoist  the  old 
Imperial  flag  and  achieve  new  victories.”  And  as  recently 
as  May  30th  last,  attending  a  “  German  Day  ”  at  Marburg, 
he  said :  “  I  speak  in  the  name  of  the  old  army  leadership 
and  also  as  leader  of  the  German  People’s  Movement, 
whose  aim  is  to  arm  the  whole  nation  for  the  future  war  of 
revenge.” 

That  is  the  true  voice  of  Ludendorff,  of  a  patriotism  ” 
that  is  infantile  in  its  spirit  of  revenge,  and  blind  to  every¬ 
thing  it  does  not  want  to  see;  a  patriotism  bellicose  and 
implacable,  hard  and  resolute;  a  patriotism  that  deliber¬ 
ately  and  sincerely  excludes  the  possibility  of  European 
reconciliation  and  collaboration.  That  Germany  must 
live  and  work  for  “  der  Tag  ”  of  revenge,  and  subordinate 
everything  else  to  its  fulfilment,  is  the  gospel  that  Luden¬ 
dorff  has  preached  with  strict  consistency  from  the  day  of 
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his  return  from  Swedish  exile  to  the  eve  of  his  election  to 
the  Reichstag.  He  even  believes  that  the  day  would  dawn 
to-morrow  if  the  execution  of  the  plans  were  left  to  the 
“  autocratic  dictatorship  ”  that  he  has  publicly  defined  as 
the  only  form  of  Government  to  which  the  German  people 
is  adapted.  The  programme  on  which  those  plans  are 
based  was  outlined'  during  the  recent  elections  by  Luden- 
dorff  and  his  party.  It  was,  however,  of  a  nebulous  charac¬ 
ter,  beginning  with  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  and  ending 
with  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  French  from  German 
soil,  and  hinting,  incidentally,  at  a  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy,  a  strengthening  of  Prussian  hegemony  and 
strong  opposition  to  decentralist  tendencies  in  Bavaria. 
The  “  tearing  up  ”  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is,  of  course, 
implicit  in  the  mere  existence  of  the  “  Freedom  ”  party. 
Military  resistance  to  all  Allied  demands  under  the  Treaty 
is  championed  by  Ludendorff  at  every  opportunity.  How 
he  regards  what  the  rest  of  Europe  looks  upon  as  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  chapter  of  hope  by  the  Dawes  Report  is  ade¬ 
quately  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  he 
made  at  Beyreuth  on  April  25th  :  “  Our  enemies  on  both 
sides  of,  and  beyond,  our  frontiers  are  concentrating  to 
deliver  the  last  blow  in  order  to  break  the  backbone  of  the 
noble  northern  race  that  once  dominated  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  and  to  make  us  slaves  in  the  service  of  ignoble  races. 
To  the  devil’s-work  of  Versailles  a  second  devil’s-work  is 
to  follow — the  so-called  Experts’  Report  which  signifies 
our  perpetual  slavery  and  our  being  robbed  of  any  prospect 
of  achieving  freedom.” 

The  party  with  which  Ludendorff — a  child  in  politics — 
has  associated  himself  has  thirty-two  members  in  the 
Reichstag.  Its  subsidiary  leaders  in  the  country  are  com¬ 
posed  of  varied,  discredited  and  mostly  discreditable  ele¬ 
ments — political  desperadoes,  ambitious  and  disappointed 
officers  of  the  old  Army,  adventurers  and  phantasists.  A 
crude  and  cruel  anti-Semitism  is  the  principal  weapon  in  its 
armoury  of  fanaticism  and  political  dementia,  though  that 
is  not  so  much  a  weapon  as  an  instrument  to  incite  hatred 
and  assassination.  Its  real  strength,  however,  is  derived 
from  the  obedience  to  its  tenets  of  the  numerous  illegal 
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semi-military  organisations,  camouflaged  under  such  titles 
as  the  “  Bismarck,”  “  Young  Germans,”  and  “  Steel 
Helmets  ”  Leagues,  and  scores  of  others. 

Ludendorff’s  influence,  however,  and  that  of  the  idea 
he  more  than  any  other  personage  incorporates,  must  not 
be  reckoned  only  in  terms  of  the  numbers  and  composition 
of  the  “  Freedom  ”  Party.  Of  that  party  of  32  he  is,  of 
course,  the  idol.  Though  the  Nationalists,  numbering 
104,  do  not  pay  him  lip  service,  many  of  them  regard  him 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  as  a  leader.  When  Ludendorff 
talks  of  “  Revenge  ”  he  only  blurts  out  openly  their  secret 
thought.  The  course  of  the  recent  Cabinet-making  nego¬ 
tiations  showed  how  the  Nationalist  Party  is  largely 
subservient  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Junkerdom,  and  Junker- 
dom  is  Ludendorff’s.  Under  pressure  of  the  patriotic 
societies,  with  their  illegal  fighting  corps,  the  Nationalist 
leaders  withdrew  their  already  qualified  acceptance  of  the 
Dawes  Report,  and  in  this  they  were  partly  influenced  by 
fear  of  the  competition  of  the  “  Freedom  ”  Party  in  the 
country.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  abortive  negotiations 
the  Nationalists  contemplated  what  would  have  been  the 
first-class  blunder  of  a  von  Tirpitz  Chancellorship  as  the 
price  of  their  adherence  to  a  Coalition  Government  of  the 
Middle  parties.  More  at  sea  than  he  ever  was  as  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  von  Tirpitz  first  consulted  Ludendorff  and 
craved  him  to  “  treat  benevolently  a  Coalition  Government 
of  the  Nationalists  with  the  bourgeois  parties.”  Luden¬ 
dorff  told  him  bluntly  that  the  “  Freedom”  Party  could 
only  support  a  Cabinet  “  if  it  were  in  principle  for  the 
repudiation  of  the  policy  of  fulfilment  and  acceptance  of 
the  Experts’  Report.”  Nothing  came  of  these  manoeuvres, 
but  the  fact  was  registered  that  the  Conservative  Party 
had  felt  compelled  to  ask  Ludendorff’s  indulgence  in  the 
government  of  Germany  and  the  direction  of  its  foreign 
policy  because  they  know  that  the  landed  interests 
generally — the  Junkers — are  in  sympathy  with  his  bellicose 
and  menacing  ideas. 

Though  the  German  People’s  Party  (45  members)  are 
in  favour  of  the  Dawes  Report,  they  have  never  disowned 
Ludendorff’s  aims  and  they  joined  in  the  counter-cheers 
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that  answered  the  howls  of  the  Communists  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Reichstag.  A  small  section  of  the  great 
industrialists  whom  they  represent  want  to  make  “  reserva¬ 
tions  ”  to  acceptance  of  the  Report,  and  whilst  rejecting 
Ludendorff’s  methods  share  his  emotions  rather  than  the 
conciliatory  ideas  of  the  party  leader,  Dr.  Stresemann. 
And  even  in  the  moderate  parties  there  are  a  few  who 
sympathise  with  the  extremists’  ambitions  whilst  opposing 
their  political  tactics.  Unreservedly  anti-Ludendorff  are 
the  Socialists  (100),  Democrats  (28),  and  Communists  (62). 

In  assessing  the  influence  of  Ludendorff  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  German  politics  and  policy  are 
strangely  subject  to  economic  and  pyschological  condi¬ 
tions.  Germans  are  still  in  the  nursery,  politically  speak¬ 
ing.  They  are  an  easy  prey  for  political  desperadoes  and 
quacks.  Last  year  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  by  an 
ironic  inversion  of  its  declared  purpose  of  “  securing  ” 
France  against  a  revival  of  German  militarism,  re-aroused 
military  sentiment.  Even  the  apostles  of  reconciliation 
despaired  of  a  settlement  with  Germany’s  neighbour  and 
traditional  enemy.  Then  came  the  final  collapse  of  the 
mark  which  left  millions  of  Germans  workless  and  penni¬ 
less,  and  lifted  prices  so  that  even  those  in  employment 
found  their  wages  had  little  or  no  real  value.  In  these 
circumstances  the  German  people  were  only  too  ready  to 
listen  to  counsels  of  despair.  The  “  policy  of  fulfil¬ 
ment  ”  had  been  tried,  and  this  is  what  had  come  of  it — 
invasion  and  terrorism,  unemployment  and  starvation. 
Better,  surely,  to  tear  up  the  Treaty.  “Rather  an  end 
with  terrors  than  terrors  without  end.”  The  whole  system 
of  constitutional  government  was  tottering  and  there  were 
cries  for  a  dictator.  Who  better  able — or  more  willing — 
to  fill  the  ro/e  than  the  apostle  of  an  “  autocratic  dictator¬ 
ship”  ? 

The  self-nominated  dictator  appeared  in  the  open.  No, 
not  in  the  open — in  a  brewery  at  Munich  !  The  folly  and 
futility  of  the  Bavarian  “rising,”  its  childish  conception 
and  its  inevitably  ignominious  failure,  made  it  at  once  a 
lightning  flash  and  a  blow.  The  flash  exposed  the  com¬ 
plete  incompetence  and  ignorance  of  the  would-be  saviours 
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of  the  F  atherland.  The  blow  staggered  the  extremists  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  nearer  achieving  their  imme¬ 
diate  aims  than  at  any  moment  since  the  revolution  of  1918. 
Up  to  that  moment  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  had  been 
flowing  swiftly  and  steadily  towards  defiance  and  reaction, 
monarchism  and  militarism.  Once  again  the  malign  little 
god  that  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  German 
Nationalists  had  played  them  a  trick. 

Then  came  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Ludendorff 
and  his  co-conspirators.  A  widespread,  though  ridicu¬ 
lous,  plot  against  Government  and  constitution  was 
revealed.  But  those, disclosures  faded  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  self-revelation  of  Ludendorff  himself. 
All  the  other  blunders,  strategic  and  political,  of  his  career 
were  venial  compared  with  the  blunder  he  made  in  his 
speech  in  his  own  defence.  Here,  in  the  capital  of 
Catholic  Bavaria  he  accused  the  Catholics  of  conspiring 
with  the  Jews  to  effect  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  machinations  and  baleful  influence  of  the 
Jews  was  an  old  story.  In  a  post-war  pamphlet,  “War 
Leadership  and  Policy,”  Ludendorff  had  told  how  “the 
Jewish  race  is  working  hand  in  hand  with  France  and 
England  ” ;  how,  to  secure  its  political  and  economic 
objects,  it  “  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Germany.” 
All  this,  and  much  more,  he  repeated  before  his  Munich 
judges;  even  the  famous  but  mysterious  “  Protocols  of 
the  Wise  Men  of  Zion  ”  were  cited  in  evidence.  It  fell 
on  deaf,  or  may  be  sympathetic,  ears.  But  ears  were 
pricked  up  when  Ludendorff  developed  his  theme  thus  : 
“The  Jewish  race  is  antagonistic  to  our  race.  The  Jew 
has  as  little  right  as  the  Englishman  or  the  Frenchman 
to  obtain  decisive  influence  in  our  country.  We  do  not 
want  the  Rhineland  by  the  Grace  of  France,  or  a  State 
under  the  influence  of  Marxist,  Jewish,  or  Ultramontane 
powers.” 

What  was  this?  asked  Catholic  Bavaria.  “Ultra¬ 
montane  powers”  was  a  strange  term  to  use  in  Munich. 
But  not  so  strange  as  Ludendorff’s  subsequent  definition 
of  its  implications.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
equal  villains  with  the  Jews  in  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
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the  destruction  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  Bavarian 
Catholics  had  sought  to  destroy  the  Germany  of  Bismarck 
and  bring  about  the  permanent  enslavement  of  Germany 
to  France  through  the  destruction  of  Prussia.  The  upper 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  extended  increasing 
protection  to  the  Jews.  There  had  been  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Heim,  the  most  influential  of  Bavarian 
Catholic  politicians,  and  Francophile  Bavarian 
monarchists,  designed  to  further  the  interests  of  Bavaria 
as  against  those  of  the  other  German  States  in  the  post¬ 
war  settlement.  The  Vatican  had  adopted  an  anti- 
German  attitude  during  the  war.  As  a  final  indictment, 
Ludendorff  denounced  the  Pof>e  for  his  remarks  during 
the  ceremony  of  the  canonisation  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He 
just  stopped  short — in  Catholic  Bavaria — of  proclaiming 
a  crusade  in  favour  of  Lutherism ! 

There  followed  a  storm  of  anger  and  criticism  amidst 
which  Ludendorff,  so  far  from  retracting  anything  he  had 
said,  underlined  and  endorsed  his  attack.  Taking  the 
salute  at  a  parade  of  illegal  and  proscribed  Fighting 
Leagues  some  time  after  his  acquittal,  he  told  his  followers 
they  must  prepare  for  a  struggle  “  against  the  Marxist- 
Jewish  view  of  life  and  against  Ultramontanism  which 
writes  Christianity  on  its  banner  but  works  with  insidious 
poison.”  For  him,  apparently,  the  portentous  resentment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  alienation  of 
Catholics,  not  only  in  Bavaria  but  all  over  Germany,  weigh 
nothing  against  his  passion  for  the  Prussia  of  Bismarck 
and  Protestantism.  All  outside.  Catholics  or  Jews,  are 
heretics,  and  hated  for  their  heresy  with  that  intensity 
of  which  only  the  true  believer  is  capable. 

Yet  Ludendorff  has  survived  this  self-exposure  of  his 
political  incapacity,  of  the  lack  of  the  mere  rudiments  of 
political  strategy,  of  any  ability  to  assess  the  comparative 
strengths  of  the  varying  factors  that  comprise  a  nation. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  second  Reichstag  of  the  German 
Republic,  though  twice  actively  associated  with  armed 
attempts  to  overthrow  that  Republic  by  force.  He  defies 
the  authority  of  the  Government  by  attending  parades  of 
“  prohibited  ”  Monarchist-Militarist  organisations.  He 
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unveils  statues  and  war  memorials  and  talks  about  war — 
the  next  war  as  well  as  the  last.  He  is  cheered  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  Monarchists  and  Nationalists,  though  he 
is  a  disintegrating  factor  among  the  former  and  though 
his  mad-brained  follies  are  repudiated  by  the  saner 
elements  among  the  latter,  who  realise  that  the  only  logical 
consequences  of  his  political  dementia  would  be  the  tear¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  an  immediate  war 
with  France.  As  the  “generalissimo”  of  the  egregious 
Hitler,  he  is  alien  to  the  sentiments  of  many  of  his  former 
comrades,  the  generals  of  the  old  army. 

In  view  of  his  record,  military  and  political,  the  sur¬ 
prising  thing  is  not  that  Ludendorff’s  influence  has 
weakened  so  considerably  since  last  November,  but  that 
he  is  still  able  to  command  the  active  support  of  so  many 
of  his  compatriots  and  the  passive  sympathy  of  far  greater 
numbers.  Even  the  Munich  fiasco  would  not  alone  have 
sufficed  to  turn  the  tide  against  himself  and  the  other 
extremists.  That  change  was  the  psychological  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  change  in  the  physical  conditions  of  life. 
With  the  abandonment  of  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr 
and  the  issue  of  the  Rentenmark,  there  came  a  return  of 
regular  wages,  more  employment,  and  an  accompanying 
feeling  of  stability  and  security.  The  economic  and 
financial  crisis  remains  inherent  in  Germany’s  international 
situation  and  can  only  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Dawes  Report  and  the  settlement  of  all  the  outstanding 
problems  of  the  peace.  But  for  the  moment  the  great 
mass  of  the  German  people  are  content  to  repose  in  the 
comparative,  and  possibly,  alas  !  only  transitory,  quiescence 
of  monetary  stability  after  last  year’s  nightmare  of  inflation 
and  economic  chaos.  They  are  not  the  easy  tools  of 
Ludendorffian  adventurers  that  they  might  have  been  in 
those  days  of  desperation  and  despair. 

If  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by  the  Dawes  Report 
is  lost,  those  days  may  return.  Then,  once  again,  the 
German  people  may  be  tempted  to  entrust  their  future  to 
the  man  who  has  already  held  their  destinies  within  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  The  recent  elections,  though  the 
“Freedom”  Party’s  achievements  were  far  behind  their 
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anticipations,  showed  that  the  Nationalist-Militarist 
element  taken  as  a  whole  is  increasing  in  strength. 
Though  they  disavow  Ludendorff’s  tactics,  many  of  the 
Nationalists  sitting  in  the  Reichstag  share  his  dream  of 
a  war  of  revenge.  They  carefully  foster  the  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  French  engendered  in  the  masses  of  the 
nation  by  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  harshness 
of  its  incidence.  By  the  middle  classes  Ludendorff  is  still 
regarded  as  a  hero.  Despite  his  proven  initiation  of  the 
overtures  that  led  to  surrender,  they  look  upon  him  as 
the  man  who,  in  conjunction  with  Hindenburg,  saved  the 
Fatherland  from  invasion  by  foreign  armies. 

To  the  youth  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  influential  Junker,  ex-Service  and  professional  classes, 
Ludendorff  makes  an  insistent  and  irresistible  appeal. 
The  other  day  he  told  an  assembly  of  students,  “  Germany 
demands  from  its  youth  burning  love  of  their  own 
country,  hatred  and  revenge  against  the  enemy.”  By  that 
“  burning  love  ”  he  himself  is  consumed.  That  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  continued  hold  on  the  imagination  and 
loyalty  of  millions  of  Germans.  With  its  unworthy 
accompaniment  of  hatred  and  revenge  he  is  infecting 
Germany’s  youth — and  “  the  enemy  ”  is  lending  him 
unconscious  aid.  Ludendorff  is  gambling  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  confusions  of  a  post-war  Europe  still  shaken  by 
the  fevers  of  thwarted  hopes  and  mutual  fears.  Let  those 
confusions  continue  long  enough  and  a  distracted  Ger¬ 
many  may,  perhaps,  despair  of  its  Republic  and  its  Con¬ 
stitution  and  demand  a  dictator.  Ludendorff  will  respond 
to  that  demand  and  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  Germans 
to  march  again  to  death  in  battle. 
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THE  MILITARY  PROBLEMS  RAISED  BY  THE 
WORLD-WAR 


By  General  Alvaro  Obreg6n, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico 

One  day  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  I  was 
asked  by  a  number  of  pressmen  to  what  special  gifts  or 
effort  of  mine  or  stroke  of  circumstance  I  would  ascribe 
the  sequence  of  my  military  successes.  And  this  was  my 
reply: — “To  my  having  made  fewer  mistakes  than  the 
Generals  on  the  other  side  and  to  my  having  profited  more 
by  theirs  and  by  mine.”  This  dictum,  which  I  believe 
entirely  covered  my  case,  holds  good,  I  feel  convinced,  of 
every  successful  military  leader.  For  the  errors  committed 
in  the  conduct  of  a  war  being  of  their  nature  numerous, 
occasionally  decisive  and  always  impossible  to  foresee,  the 
upshot  of  the  struggle  depends  upon  what  they  are,  how 
quickly  and  thoroughly  they  are  discerned  and  fructified 
and  by  which  of  the  two  contending  army  leaders.  In 
other  words,  no  campaign  being  free  from  serious  miscalcu¬ 
lations  which  lessen  the  maker’s  chances  of  victory,  the 
ultimate  advantage  will  lie  with  that  side  whose  chief  com¬ 
mits  fewer,  is  quicker  to  perceive  and  correct  them  and 
readier  to  make  the  most  of  the  blunders  of  his  antagonists. 

About  the  specific  blunders  to  which  the  outcome  of  the 
world-war  is  mainly  due  much  has  been  written  by  qualified 
and  unqualified  critics.  Indeed  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  already  so  vast  and  perplexing  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  add  to  it  without  having  something  new  and  defi¬ 
nite  to  communicate  as  well  as  the  needful  credentials  to 
entitle  one  to  a  hearing.  The  knowledge  that  in  my  case 
both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  emboldens  me  to  put 
briefly  upon  record  some  results  of  my  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  suggestive  and 
helpful. 

I  can  state  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact  and  without  a  tinge 
of  self-complacency  that  two  hard-fought  campaigns,  one 
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of  several  years’  duration,  have  made  me  closely  acquainted 
with  warfare  in  all  its  essential  aspects  and  within  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  to  which  numerous  factors  contributed. 
Thus  I  have  had  to  deal  with  armies  of  professional 
soldiers  in  the  field — men  duly  taught,  carefully  trained, 
organised  according  to  traditional  methods,  well  versed  in 
tactics  and  officered  by  first-class  technicians  who  con¬ 
ducted  their  operations  congruously  with  the  “  rules  of 
war.”  Cheek  by  jowl  with  these  were  nuclei  of  improvised 
warriors  with  no  better  guide  than  their  own  untutored 
initiative.  To  those  must  be  added  a  variety  of  units  of 
combat,  each  of  them  a  perfect  mosaic  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  Moreover,  constantly  we  were  face  to  face  with 
a  number  of  incalculable  influences  which  called  for  the 
immediate  exercise  of  all  one’s  vigilance  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  Those  elements  and  others,  now  combining,  now 
disuniting,  generated  all  conceivable  kinds  of  problems 
which  had  to  be  solved  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  under 
severe  pains  and  penalties.  It  was  while  I  was  undergoing 
this  test  that  I  succeeded  in  acquiring  and  storing  up  a 
considerable  fund  of  experience  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
qualifies  me  to  offer  an  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  problems  to  which  the  world-war  has  imparted 
actuality. 

If  one  were  to  catalogue,  classify  and  analyse  the  recog¬ 
nised  military  errors  into  which  the  belligerents  fell  from 
the  opening  of  hostilities  in  August,  1914,  down  to  the 
Armistice  in  November,  1918,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  most  of  them  to  one  and  the  same  source — a  funda¬ 
mental  misconception  of  the  nature  of  war.  That  original 
sin,  as  one  may  aptly  term  it,  which  vitiated  so  many  subse¬ 
quent  operations,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  a  military 
campaign  as  a  subject  of  study  was  defined  and  taught  as  a 
science,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
art.  Nowadays  even  departments  of  unsystematic  human 
knowledge,  conjecture  and  skill  are  dignified  with  the  title 
of  science,  although  they  obviously  lack  all  its  attributes, 
and  most  of  their  adepts  assume  the  title  of  professors. 
Such  is  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  Central  Empires — Ger¬ 
many  in  particular — militarist  by  heredity,  were  the  origi- 
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nators  of  this  innovation,  dubbing  war  a  science  and  having 
it  taught  in  military  academies  as  such.  The  other  Powers 
followed  suit  unhesitatingly.  Now  this,  I  hold,  is  the  most 
fatal  error  into  which  military  men  have  fallen  since  the 
days  of  Hannibal  and  Julius  Caesar.  Curiously  enough, 
even  the  experience  of  the  Great  War  has  not  yet  torn  the 
scales  from  their  eyes  and  revealed  to  them  their  amazing 
misconception. 

During  the  long  period  of  peace  that  preceded  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  in  1914,  the  Militarist  Empires,  and 
therefore  all  the  prospective  belligerents,  put  their  officers 
and  men  through  a  course  of  thorough  preparation  in  the 
domain  of  theory,  which  was,  so  to  say,  standardised  and 
from  which  it  would  have  been  deemed  worse  than  a  heresy 
to  swerve.  At  first  the  results  promised  to  be  satisfactory  : 
every  adept  became  a  professional  expert  capable  at  any 
given  moment  of  explaining  theoretically  and  “  scientifi¬ 
cally  ”  how  a  battle  should  be  planned  and  along  what  lines 
it  should  be  developed  and  worked  out  to  a  victorious 
end.  All  the  problems  to  which  a  campaign  could  con¬ 
ceivably  give  rise  were  foreseen,  analysed  and  definitively 
solved  in  accordance  with  the  new  science,  the  sphere  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  and  the  part  played  by  genius 
in  leadership  being  virtually  eliminated.  Every  aspect  of 
warfare  was  approached  and  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  the 
theoretic  principles  and  attainments  set  forth  in  the  various 
“  scientific  ”  treatises.  There  were  no  unsolved  problems, 
no  submarine  rocks  or  quicksands  to  be  steered  clear  of : 
it  was  all  plain  sailing. 

.The  course  of  a  military  graduate  was  thus  shaped  once 
for  all  within  the  limits  of  a  discipline  so  rigid  that  it  left 
no  room  for  individual  judgment  or  personal  initiative. 
All  that  was  needed  on  his  part  was  ability  to  classify  an 
occurrence  and  apply  to  it  the  governing  principle  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  his  professors.  For  the  problems 
of  war  were  methodically  codified,  and  the  judge  had  but 
to  apply  the  proper  theory  to  the  concrete  case.  All  the 
grandiose  conceptions  which  are  wont  to  be  generated  in 
the  hour  of  great  catastrophes  when  the  imagination,  fired 
by  the  sight  of  disaster  and  the  vision  of  triumph,  is  raised 
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to  its  highest  power,  are  repressed  as  irrelevant  asides  so 
as  to  allow  the  great  and  the  lesser  units  of  combat  to  move 
in  faultless  form  and  predestined  order  as  parts  of  the 
mighty  war  machine.  The  chiefs  of  the  greater  units 
deploy  their  forces  and  execute  their  operations,  just  as  do 
their  subordinates,  subject  to  the  tactics  of  the  school. 
They  have  no  choice,  no  discretion.  Their  task  is  to 
apply  the  proper  scientific- principle  to  the  actual  problem 
and  leave  the  rest  to  fate  or  providence. 

Now  I  venture  to  contend  that  for  those  who  conduct  a 
campaign  these  rules  and  precepts  are  but  absurd  clogs 
and  hindrances  which  remind  one  of  the  mediaeval  poems 
written  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  or  a  rose  or  without  employ¬ 
ing  this  or  that  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  :  war  is  an  art,  and  the  world’s  few  great 
captains  who  ventured  to  treat  it  as  such  broke  with  all  the 
established  tactics  of  their  day  and  with  all  the  traditional 
precepts  of  the  theories  then  in  vogue.  One  and  all  they 
owed  success  to  the  spontaneous  conceptions  of  their  own 
genius.  The  generals  of  1914-1918  owe  their  failure  to 
the  lack  or  suppression  of  such  conceptions.  Professional 
soldiers  who  graduate  in  military  academies  weave  all  their 
plans  in  harmony  with  the  dogmas  and  the  tactics  which 
they  learned  there,  and,  generally  speaking,  before  begin¬ 
ning  a  battle,  they  have  it  already  planned  out  on  a 
theoretical  basis.  And  that  is  one  of  the  mistakes  which 
most  materially  contribute  to  failure.  It  is  as  though  a 
surgeon  should  put  a  leg  in  plaster  of  Paris  before  he 
knows  which  bone  or  bones  are  broken. 

The  art  of  war  is  so  complex  and  embraces  such  a  vast 
variety  of  aspects  that  it  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility  to 
reduce  its  exercise  to  fixed  rules.  Among  the  factors 
which  most  frequently  contribute  to  success  are  the 
enemy’s  mistakes  and  their  possible  consequences,  and 
about  these  the  theory  of  war  can  teach  the  student 
nothing;  they  can  be  discerned  for  what  they  are  only  by  a 
sharp  military  intellect  and  can  be  fructified  only  at  the 
moment  they  are  committed. 

Psychological  factors,  too,  play  a  considerable  part  in 
military  successes.  Even  details  which  by  their  nature 
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ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  indifferent  are  often  highly 
influential,  such  as  the  name  and  antecedents  of  a  com¬ 
mander,  the  prestige  of  a  regiment,  its  former  achieve¬ 
ments,  its  traditions,  etc.,  etc.  The  mere  presence,  actual 
or  supposed,  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Frederic  the  Great,  for 
instance,  or  of  any  great  and  popular  commander,  was  of 
itself  at  times  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The 
sudden  arrival  of  a  famous  regiment  in  the  field,  even 
before  it  could  effect  any  operation  whatever,  has  also  been 
known  to  bring  victory  in  its  train.  And  respecting  none 
of  these  or  analogous  elements  can  anything  be  learned 
in  the  sphere  of  theory,  however  comprehensive  it  may  be. 

Again,  to  choose  the  fit  moment  for  each  action  while 
laying  due  stress  on  the  principal  aim  of  the  campaign  is 
of  the  essence  of  success,  and  this  kind  of  skill  cannot  be 
taught  by  any  science  or  scientific  theory.  But  the 
precious  gifts  which  it  presupposes  and  which  are  inborn 
can  be  neutralised  by  preconceived  pseudo-scientific 
notions  and  likewise  by  sentiment,  which  is  equally  irrele¬ 
vant  and  baleful.  The  Verdun  episode,  an  incarnation  of 
fatuous  amour- f to fre^  is  an  instructive  case  in  point.  To 
attack  and  capture  that  stronghold  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  German  commander. 
That  and  little  else.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  it  in  men 
and  time  was  demonstrably  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
military  value.  In  the  last  analysis  it  was  less  a  military 
move  requisite  for  the  proper  development  of  essential 
operations  than  a  source  of  balm  for  wounded  self-love. 
Verdun  ought  never  to  have  been  treated  as  an  objective 
of  the  first  order.  At  best  it  was  but  a  brilliant  tour  de 
force  not  to  be  attempted  without  the  moral  certainty  of 
success.  The  forces  which  were  hurled  against  those 
fortresses  and  lost  to  the  general  campaign  should  have 
been  launched  against  Paris.  This  move  would  have 
neutralised  the  disadvantages  which  the  Verdun  fortresses 
offered  to  the  attacking  soldiers,  for  the  French  would 
have  been  obliged  to  hasten  to  counteract  the  assault  which 
was  being  directed  against  the  brain  and  the  heart  of 
France.  These  are  elementary  principles  which  can  be 
and  are  taught  in  academies,  and  for  that  reason  one  is 
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amazed  that  the  “  scientific  ”  school  should  have  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  them. 

The  currency  of  the  dogma  that  war  is  a  science  which 
can  be  taught  in  all  its  aspects  is  answerable  for  quite  a 
number  of  concrete  errors  into  which  the  leaders  of  the 
belligerent  armies  fell.  The  most  amazing  of  these  was 
perpetrated  by  the  German  commander  when  he  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  suicidally  adopted  trench  warfare.  At  the 
moment  when  this  portentous  substitution  was  effected  the 
Central  Powers  commanded  an  army  whose  technique  and 
training  were,  so  to  say,  j>erfect,  and  which  consequently 
fitted  them  to  carry  out  with  precision  all  the  manoeuvres 
necessary  to  the  delivery  of  a  pitched  battle.  \’et  that 
battle  they  eschewed.  That,  to  my  thinking,  was  the 
most  fatal  blunder  committed  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  for  it  neutralised  forthwith  all  the  advantages — and 
they  were  many — which  the  Teutonic  armies  enjoyed  over 
their  enemies.  It  can  now  be  shown  that  there  was  no 
adequate  motive  for  thus  abandoning  the  tactics  followed 
theretofore.  The  forces  of  the  Central  Empires  were  at 
the  time  quite  equal  to  the  task  before  them.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  continue  their  operations  without  shrink¬ 
ing  even  from  pitched  battles.  What  they  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  have  done  was  to  equalise  con¬ 
ditions  or  forgo  the  special  advantages  which  they 
enjoyed  over  their  antagonists.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  they  did.  In  the  art  of  war  and  in  the  development 
of  the  campaign,  despite  their  fundamental  misconcep¬ 
tion,  they  were  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Allies.  And 
this  superiority  they  voluntarily  forfeited  for  no  advantage 
actual  or  prospective. 

The  moment  the  armies  of  the  Central  Empires 
hollowed  out  their  last  trench  and  shut  themselves  up 
within  the  zone  of  the  conquered  territories  one  may  fairly 
say  that  they  dug  their  own  graves.  For  the  problem 
which  thenceforward  faced  them  was  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  but  military.  It  became  mainly  a  matter  of  supplies 
and  transport.  And  in  organising  these  the  Allies  had 
the  advantage.  For  the  territory  was  their  own,  their 
sources  of  supplies  were  at  hand,  and  they  were  far  better 
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equipped  than  their  enemy  with  all  the  elements  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  those  all-important 
problems.  Thenceforward  strategy  was  wholly  elimin¬ 
ated  and  the  war  ceased  to  bear  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  a  science.  It  became  a  sequence  of  purely  mechanical 
problems.  At  the  same  time  and  for  a  like  reason  the 
need  for  the  leadership  of  resourceful  generals  vanished 
and  resourceful  caterers  for  vast  multitudes  became  indis¬ 
pensable,  men  whose  administrative  faculties  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  material  requirements  of  the  struggle. 

But  the  Allies  were  no  more  immune  from  error  than 
their  opponents.  They  followed  the  example  of  these  and 
began  by  waging  warfare  “  scientifically.”  In  vain  one 
scans  the  history  of  their  movements  for  military  evolu¬ 
tions  that  connote  a  happy  innovation  in  the  cut-and-dried 
theories  of  the  academies  or  a  great  stroke  which  reveals 
a  master-genuis.  They  simply  settled  down  to  the  role 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  short-sighted  enemies,  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  tactics  of  resistance,  and  thus  helped 
to  protract  the  sanguinary  duel  indefinitely.  Nothing 
more  pitiful  than  this  is  to  be  encountered  in  the  annals 
of  modern  warfare.  All  they  deliberately  attempted  from 
the  outset  of  the  struggle  was  to  thwart  as  far  as  their 
forces  permitted  the  movements  of  the  hostile  armies, 
until  these  cooped  themselves  up  within  the  bounds 
already  fixed  by  themselves.  Thereupon  the  Allies 
inaugurated  a  pugilistic  bout  of  which  the  upshot 
depended,  as  I  have  said,  chiefly  upon  transport  and 
supplies.  Thus  the  greatest  war  recorded  in  human  his¬ 
tory  came  to  a  tragi-comic  ending  in  which  the  armies  that 
were  finally  beaten  were  those  that  had  scored  most 
victories. 

Now  the  taproot  of  that  practical  paradox  was  the  fallacy 
that  war  is  a  science.  And  this  fallacy  still  holds  the  field. 
The  circumstance  that  various  sciences  minister  to  the 
art  of  war,  as  they  admittedly  do  to  various  other  arts, 
lends  colour  to  the  assertion.  But  one  has  only  to  analyse 
the  role  of  leadership  and  to  study  without  prejudice  any 
campaign,  ancient  or  modern,  in  order  to  realise  that  the 
essence  of  war  lies  beyond  the  region  of  science  and  can 
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be  comprehended  in  no  theory,  can  be  taught  in  no 
academy.  Leadership  in  its  highest  form  is  a  direct 
outcome  of  inborn  gifts  which  may  indeed  be  sharpened 
and  developed  by  study  and  experience,  but  cannot  be 
acquired. 

Hence  to  discard  the  momentous  principle  of  individual 
responsibility  and  all  that  that  implies  is  to  court  defeat. 
And  one  correlative  of  such  responsibility  is  absolute  discre¬ 
tion — discretion  warranting  action  which  may  run  counter 
to  every  preconceived  theory  of  war  and  other  abstract 
“  scientific  ”  consideration.  And  for  such  far-reaching  dis¬ 
cretion  there  was  no  place  in  the  academic  theories  adopted 
by  the  Central  Empires.  Their  military  leaders  set  out 
with  a  stock-in-trade  of  ideas  which  was  undoubtedly  con¬ 
siderable  and  useful  and  which  they  deemed  to  be  also  all- 
sufficient  and  infallible.  This  reliance  upon  the  infalli- 
bility'of  “science”  necessarily  checked  the  free  play  of 
individual  judgment,  barred  the  light  produced  by  out¬ 
ward  circumstances,  and  gave  the  final  victory  to  their 
defeated  enemies.  The  upshot  of  the  struggle  reminds 
one  of  the  physicians  limned  by  Moliere,  whose  operations 
and  treatment  of  diseases  were,  of  course,  absolutely 
“scientific,”  but  whose  patients  were  unhappily  wont  to 
die  just  when  they  ought  to  be  leaving  their  beds  safe  and 
sound  and  grateful. 

(Translated  by  Dr.  Dillon.) 
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THE  BALTIC  SITUATION 
By  Robert  Machray 

For  an  understanding  of  the  general  trend  of  political 
affairs  in  that  part  of  the  region  of  the  Baltic  to  which  a 
new  character  was  given  by  the  results  of  the  Great  War, 
special  significance  must  be  attached  to  an  event  that  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  last  March.  This  was  the  holding  in 
a  London  church  of  a  “  Service  of  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  on  the  completion  of  six  years  of  Free¬ 
dom,”  by  representatives  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  the  three  countries  which  are  generally,  though 
not  quite  correctly  as  regards  Lithuania,  known  as  the 
New  Baltic  States.  Estonia  and  Latvia  are  in  truth  new 
States,  but  Lithuania  is  an  old  State,  with  a  not  undis¬ 
tinguished  past,  that  has  been  revived — resurrected — like 
Poland.  The  service  was  novel  enough  in  its  nature  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  London  papers,  and  was 
reported  as  a  striking  piece  of  news,  but  little  or  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interpret  or  comment  on  it  as  a 
remarkable  indication  of  a  particular  policy,  interesting  in 
itself  and  of  importance  to  Great  Britain  from  her  long 
connection  with  the  Baltic  through  a  trade  that  once  was 
vast  and  is  increasing  again,  after  a  period  of  decline,  to 
and  from  such  ports  as  Riga,  Reval,  and  Memel,  all 
situated  within  these  States.  The  holding  of  this  service 
by  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  common  could  not 
but  suggest  a  certain  political  solidarity  among  them,  and 
this  was  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  features  of 
the  service  consisted  of  historical  narratives  showing  how 
the  three  republics  were  established,  and  of  renderings  of 
their  National  Anthems.  The  printed  order  of  service 
carried  a  map  which  demonstrated  the  geographical  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  three  States,  as  stretching  in  a  solid  block 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  north  to  Prussia  and 
Poland  on  the  south.  Everything  was  done,  it  might  be 
said,  to  give  substance  to  the  idea  of  common  associations, 
interests,  and  policy  leading  to  some  kind  of  League,  or 
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at  least  to  such  a  “  regional  understanding  ”  as  is  endorsed 
by  Article  XXI  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Estonia  and 
Latvia  have  arrived  at  such  an  understanding  in  a  formal 
pact  which  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  for  their  common 
defence.  The  Foreign  Ministers  and  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  States  met  in  conference  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  other  representatives  of  Lithuania  at 
Kovno,  the  present  Lithuanian  capital,  on  May  20th-2ist, 
and  reached  various  agreements  on  political  and  economic 
questions. 

In  previous  articles  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (July, 
1921,  and  May,  1922)  the  writer  discussed  the  formation 
of  a  Baltic  League  and  stated  what  proposals  had  been 
made,  and  considered  at  conferences  of  those  most  nearly 
concerned,  with  a  view  to  the  combination  of  the  various 
States  in  such  a  League.  .There  were  four  League  pro¬ 
grammes,  as  they  might  be  termed.  The  first  and  largest 
contemplated  the  inclusion  of  all  the  States  fronting  the 
Baltic,  except  Germany,  and  this  was  called  the  Maximal 
Programme.  It  came  to  be  mooted  in  the  last  year  or  so 
of  the  Great  War,  and  obviously  had  its  origin  in  that  war; 
it  passed  away  with  the  war,  or  soon  afterwards,  and  has 
not  come  up  again  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics;  it  is 
just  possible  it  may  do  so  some  day,  but  is  unlikely.  The 
second  programme  was  known  as  the  Large  Programme, 
and  envisaged  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  the  five  States 
on  the  north-western  borders  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  hence 
sometimes  denominated  the  “  Border  States.”  This  very 
name  hinted  a  fundamental  reason  for  such  a  League  in 
their  common  fear  of  Russia.  The  third  programme, 
called  the  Small  Programme,  covered  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania;  while  the  fourth,  the  Minimal  Programme, 
took  in  only  any  two  of  the  States,  as  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
Finland  and  Estonia,  or  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  Last  year 
the  Minimal  Programme  was  realised,  Estonia  and  Latvia 
having  definitely  leagued  themselves  together.  Although 
the  agreements  reached  at  the  Kovno  Conference,  held  in 
May,  do  not  go  so  far  as  those  between  Estonia  and 
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Latvia,  they  definitely  bring  Lithuania  into  union  with 
the  two  States  and  realise  the  Small  Programme.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  a  good  deal  better  than  no  Baltic  League 
at  all,  and  will  have  its  political  and  economic  uses,  but 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  it  can  take  the  place  of  the  Large 
Programme,  which  would  bring  in  both  Finland  and 
Poland,  and  make  the  League  a  genuinely  powerful  com¬ 
bination,  whether  against  external  attack  or  for  the  facing 
together  of  their  difficult  internal  problems  in  economics, 
communications,  tariffs,  currencies,  and  the  like.  The 
population  of  the  five  States  is  approximately  forty 
millions — which  sufficiently  indicates  their  joint  military 
strength,  and  suggests  that  even  Soviet  Russia  would 
think  twice  before  venturing  on  any  aggressive  movement. 

Seeing  that  the  Soviet  menace  in  the  shape  of  direct 
threats,  propaganda,  and  secret  intrigues  is  as  formidable 
as  ever,  and  that  the  advantages  of  a  common,  or  at  all 
events  very  similar,  internal  policy  are  not  less  apparent 
than  before,  the  question  arises  why  it  is  that  failure  has 
hitherto  characterised  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  unite  these  five  States — Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Poland — in  a  League.  These  attempts 
have  continued  for  some  five  years,  the  latest  being  seen 
in  the  conference  which  was  held  at  Warsaw  on  February 
1 6th- 1 7th,  but  which  has  almost,  if  not  altogether,  made 
an  end  of  the  whole  business,  by  manifesting  once  again 
the  antagonism  to  each  other  of  two  of  the  States — Poland 
and  Lithuania — and  the  indifference  of  a  third  State — 
Finland — to  the  v«ry  idea  of  such  a  League.  Instead  of 
progress  there  has  been  the  reverse.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  conference  of  the  four  States — Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Poland — at  Warsaw,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  actually  negotiated  and  signed  by  their  respective 
Foreign  Ministers  who  composed  the  conference,  but  it 
was  not  ratified  and  therefore  fell  through,  the  chief 
opposition  coming  from  Finland,  whose  then  leader,  Mr. 
Holsti,  supported  the  alliance,  but  failed  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  his  countrymen  with  him.  For  a  short  time,  however, 
it  looked  as  if  a  Baltic  League  of  some  strength  had  come 
into  existence,  and  this  despite  the  non-inclusion  of 
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Lithuania.  Hopes  were  indeed  expressed  that  a  way 
would  be  discovered  of  reconciling  the  differences  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  who  would  then  join  the  League, 
but  circumstances  hardly  justified  this  optimism.  It  was 
Latvia,  whose  people  belong  to  the  same  ancient  stock  as 
the  Lithuanians,  that  was  most  sanguine  in  the  matter. 
The  course  of  events  demonstrated  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  composing  the  quarrel  over  Vilna,  which 
divided  Poland  and  Lithuania  so  sharply.  In  any  case 
the  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  Finland  was  decisive,  and 
the  Warsaw  Conference  of  1922  might  as  well  have  never 
been  held  for  all  the  good  it  did.  Nor  has  the  Warsaw 
Conference  of  1924  had  any  greater  success.  Some  months 
hence  another  Baltic  Conference  is  to  meet  in  Helsingfors, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  any  more  rosy  prospect  for 
it,  particularly  as  there  is  no  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Finland  to  the  League,  a  fact  which  makes  the  holding 
on  Finnish  soil  of  the  projected  conference  seem  simply 
ironical. 

Although  there  is  a  fairly  strong  current  of  feeling  in 
Finland  in  favour  of  co-operation  with  the  other  Baltic 
States,  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  is  against  enter¬ 
ing  the  League  of  the  Large  Programme.  Some  of  her 
politicians  maintain  that  inclusion  in  the  League  would 
not  inure  to  her  advantage,  but  rather  to  her  detriment. 
Finland  is  the  most  important  of  the  northern  Border 
States  in  area,  population,  culture,  and  economic  position. 
During  the  last  two  years  she  has  much  improved  her 
economic  position.  In  1922  she  had  a  record  year,  with 
a  wonderful  expansion  of  trade  and  industry  and  a  great 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports.  In  1923  the  expansion 
was  maintained,  but  exports  were  below  imports  in  value, 
if  not  in  volume,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  in  the 
world’s  markets.  During  that  year,  according  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Bank  of  Finland,  about  900,000  standards 
of  sawn  timber  were  exported,  or  50,000  more  than  in  the 
year  before;  the  quantity  is  very  nearly  the  highest  that 
has  ever  been  exported,  being  surpassed  only  in  1913  by 
two  or  three  thousand  standards.  And  here,  paren¬ 
thetically,  it  may  be  added,  as  showing  the  revival  of 
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British  trade  with  the  Baltic,  that  the  volume  of  products 
exported  to  England  by  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  for  1923  was  equal  to  half  the  annual  total  of 
Russian  exports  to  this  country  before  the  war,  while 
British  exports  to  these  States  for  the  same  year  equalled 
one-third  of  the  pre-war  exports  to  Russia.  All  this  is 
most  encouraging. 

To  return  to  Finland  and  her  opposition  to  the  League 
of  the  Large  Programme,  the  fundamental  basis  of  which 
was  fear  of  Russia.  Finland  maintains  that  she  has  far 
less  to  fear  from  Russia  than  the  four  other  States;  the 
situation  of  Poland  vis-a-vis  Russia  needs  no  comment; 
Estonia  and  Latvia  contain  the  former  great  Russian 
harbours,  Reval,  Riga,  and  Libau,  which  are  the  terminals 
on  the  Baltic  of  the  Russian  trunk  railways  from  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  and  of  which  Russia  may  seek  to  recover 
possession ;  in  this  connection  Lithuania  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  Finland  also  maintains  that,  as  she  was 
previously  an  autonomous  State  under  the  Tsar  as  Grand 
Duke,  Russians  regard  her  in  a  different  light  altogether 
from  the  rest,  and  recognise  her  right  to  independence. 

Finland  is  ethnically  akin  to  Estonia  alone  of  the  four 
States,  but  while  she  acknowledges  this  common  origin  by 
a  commercial  treaty,  it  is  to  her  neighbour  Sweden  that  she 
turns  for  political  support.  This  is  not  unnatural,  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  her  population  is  Swedish ;  the 
bulk  of  her  aristocracy  is  Swedish ;  one  of  her  six  political 
parties  is  the  “  Swedish  Party,”  and  at  the  recent  elections 
it  obtained  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  of 
deputies.  These  elections  made  little  change  in  the  position 
of  the  six  parties,  with  the  significant  exception  that  the 
Communists,  who  had  formerly  27  seats,  were  reduced  to 
18,  the  Social-Democrats  making  a  corresponding  gain. 
As  before,  a  coalition  is  the  only  possible  Government,  and 
Finnish  foreign  policy  will  remain  unaltered.  So  far  as 
the  Baltic  is  concerned,  the  orientation  of  Finland  may  be 
said  to  be  Scandinavian,  which  means  a  military  alliance 
with  Sweden  rather  than  with  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland,  and  the  possible  eventual  formation  of  a  great 
political  group  which  would  include  Finland,  Scandinavia, 
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England^  and  Germany.  This  orientation,  which  may  seem 
a  little  fanciful  as  things  are  at  the  moment  in  Europe, 
excludes,  it  should  be  remarked,  any  alliance  with  Poland, 
the  latter  adhering  to  the  other  great  political  group,  the 
head  of  which  would  be  France.  The  three  States, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  are  generally  considered 
capable  of  inclusion  in  the  Baltic-Scandinavian  group, 
whereas  Poland  is  not,  because,  on  account  of  her  frontiers, 
she  is  thought  to  be  in  constant  danger  of  war  with  Russia 
and  perhaps  .with  Germany,  Finland  asks  why  she  should 
run  such  a  risk And  where  is  the  compensation  ?  There¬ 
fore,  it  was  not  surprising  that  at  the  Warsaw  Conference 
of  February  last  her  representative,  who  was  her  Foreign 
Minister,  gave  the  distinct  impression  that  Finland  sought 
to  avoid  entering  into  any  definite  arrangements.  He 
announced  that  he  had  no  authority  to  conclude  even  an 
arbitration  treaty.  The  Conference  passed  a  whole  series 
of  pious  and  somewhat  wordy  resolutions,  the  nett  effect 
being  virtually  nothing,  but  was  quite  unable  to  conceal 
from  itself  or  the  outside  world  the  divergent  aims  of  its 
members.  Of  these  the  Warsaw  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  in  its  issue  of  February  19th,  gave  an  illuminating 
account.  He  spoke  of  Finland  as  “  frankly  pro-German  ” ; 
of  Estonia,  afraid  of  Moscow,  as  anxious  to  avoid  any 
discussion  on  relations  with  Russia;  and  of  Latvia  as 
resenting  Poland’s  policy  to  Lithuania,  while  Poland  was 
taking  an  unexpectedly  active  part  because  she  feared  a 
rapprochement  between  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  The 
correspondent  declared  that  Mr.  Seya,  the  new  Latvian 
Foreign  Minister,  was  decidedly  inclined  towards 
Lithuania,  that  is,  as  against  Poland. 

Although  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  in  March,  1923, 
attributed  Vilna  and  the  Vilna  district  to  Poland, 
Lithuania  has  not  accepted  this  decision,  and  steadfastly 
asserts  that  she  will  never  accept  it.  The  quarrel  between 
these  two  States  is  far  from  resolved,  and  cannot  but 
militate  against  a  League  of  the  Five  States,  even  if 
Finland  were  in  favour  of  it — which  plainly  she  is  not. 
The  opposition  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  has  been 
further  intensified  by  what  has  happened  as  regards 
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Memel,  through  the  action  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference.  In  an  article 
entitled  “  Memel  and  the  Baltic,”  which  was  published 
in  this  Review,  March,  1923,  the  writer  described  the 
position  of  Memel  at  that  time.  The  Ambassadors’  Con¬ 
ference,  which  attributed  her  present  frontiers  to  Poland, 
and  placed  Vilna  inside  them,  had  also  decided  that  Memel 
was  to  come  under  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania  on  certain 
conditions.  Afterwards  the  Ambassadors  tried,  obviously 
under  French  influence,  to  nullify  this  sovereignty  in  the 
interests  of  Poland  by  giving  the  latter  a  certain  pre¬ 
dominance  over  the  port.  Lithuania,  naturally  enough, 
would  not  accept  this  procedure,  and  for  something  like 
six  months  there  was  an  acrid  conflict  between  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  and  Lithuania.  The  latter  had  the  best  of  it,  for 
the  Ambassadors,  evidently  despairing  of  effecting  a  settle¬ 
ment,  found  themselves  compelled  to  hand  the  problem 
over  to  Geneva.  That  was  towards  the  close  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  and  in  its  meeting  in  December  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  took  the  matter  up.  It  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  question  thoroughly  and 
report  its  findings  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  March  loth,  and  it  made  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  a  former  American  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  chairman  of  this  body.  After  a  preliminary  inquiry 
at  Geneva  into  the  historical  and  other  aspects  of  the  case, 
the  Commission,  headed  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  worked  very 
hard  throughout  the  proceedings,  went  to  Memel,  where 
it  interviewed  representative  groups  of  its  inhabitants. 
Next  it  travelled  to  Kovno  and  saw  the  Lithuanian  Prime 
Minister.  Finally  it  moved  on  to  Warsaw,  and  there  it 
listened  to  the  views  of  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  and 
the  President  of  Poland.  The  curious  thing,  which  must 
have  been  unintentional,  was  that  Mr.  Davis  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  were  in  Warsaw  on  February 
15th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Warsaw  Baltic  Conference 
was  to  have  begun ;  it  did  not  begin  till  next  day  because 
the  Finnish  Minister  was  delayed  by  bad  weather. 
Whether  the  Conference  took  official  or  unofficial  note 
of  it,  the  Commission  had  a  deep  significance  for  the 
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success  or  failure  of  the  Baltic  League.  If  it  found  for 
the  claims  of  Poland  the  feud  between  her  and  Lithuania 
would  have  been  still  further  embittered;  if  for  those  of 
Lithuania  there  was  a  possibility  of  some  lightening  of 
that  feud  so  far  as  Lithuania,  at  all  events,  was  concerned. 

In  effect  the  question  of  Memel  was  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  rights  over  the  Niemen  River.  When  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference  gave  Vilna  and  the  Vilna 
district  to  Poland  it  transferred  in  them  the  hinterland  of 
the  Niemen  to  that  country,  and  it  was  because  of  her 
possession  of  this  region  that  Poland  based  her  demand 
for  such  a  say  in  the  government  of  Memel  as  would 
have  made  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania  over  the  port 
virtually  nugatory.  The  problem  before  Mr.  Davis  and 
his  Commission  was  really  a  simple  one;  it  was  to  affirm 
the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania  over  Memel  and  to  see  at 
the  same  time  that  this  sovereignty  was  not  compromised 
in  any  way  by  giving  overriding  advantages  to  Poland, 
while  giving  to  her  the  free  transit  that  was  desirable.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Commission  did,  through  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which,  after  much 
debate,  passed  on  March  14th  a  general  convention  de¬ 
fining  the  relations  between  the  Allied  Powers  and 
Lithuania,  and  two  annexes,  one  providing  for  the 
autonomous  government  of  Memelland  and  the  other  for 
international  freedom  of  transit.  These  were  signed  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Lithuania.  The 
two  most  important  articles  of  the  convention  are  (i)  the 
transference  to  Lithuania,  subject  to  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  convention,  “  of  all  the  rights  and  titles  ” 
ceded  to  the  Allies  by  Germany  in  virtue  of  Article  99  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  over  the  whole  Memel  territory, 
and  (2)  the  provision  that  the  territory  of  Memel  shall 
constitute,  “  under  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania,”  a  unit 
having  legislative,  judicial,  administrative  and  financial 
autonomy.  Annex  I  specifies  in  detail  the  precise  degree 
of  autonomy  to  be  given  by  Lithuania  to  the  territory. 
Annex  II  creates  a  Harbour  Board  for  the  administration 
of  the  port  of  Memel ;  it  is  to  consist  of  three  members, 
appointed  for  three  years  and  eligible  for  reappointment 
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— one  to  represent  Lithuania,  to  be  appointed  by  that 
State ;  the  second,  the  Memel  territory,  to  be  appointed  by 
its  local  government;  and  the  third,  the  Advisory  and 
Technical  Committee  for  Communications  and  Transit  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  be  appointed  by  that  body.  The 
rights  of  the  use  of  the  Niemen  by  Poland  are  covered  by 
an  arrangement  for  free  transit  by  sea,  by  water  and  by 
rail  of  the  hinterland  traffic  through  Lithuania  to  Memel, 
in  the  circumstances  a  very  generous  concession  to  the 
Poles.  Though  the  convention  has  not  been  ratified  by 
all  the  parties  to  it,  the  Memel  question  may  be  regarded 
as  settled.  The  vital  point  in  the  controversy  was  that 
Memel  was  Lithuania’s  sole  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  this  is 
the  consideration  that  has  prevailed.  Parity  of  reasoning 
ought  to  give  to  Poland  the  same  rights  over  Danzig  that 
Lithuania  now  enjoys  over  Memel,  for  Poland’s  sole  outlet 
to  the  sea  is  Danzig.  The  Poles  talk  of  building  a  new 
port  some  miles  west  of  Danzig,  but  that  undertaking  would 
involve  many  millions  of  money  which  Poland  cannot  well 
afford,  though  there  is  now  a  considerable  improvement  in 
her  economic  position,  thanks  in  some  measure  to  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  Hilton  Young. 

Unless  some  modus  vivendi  is  established  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania  there  is  no  chance  of  a  league  of 
these  States  and  Estonia  and  Latvia.  But  it  is  the  case 
now  that  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  form  a  league. 
These  republics  have  agreed  to  co-ordinate  their  foreign 
policy,  and  to  have  a  common  policy  for  import,  export  and 
passport  duties  where  possible.  They  have  organised  their 
railways  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  time  of  departure 
and  arrival  of  trains  correspond  with  those  fixed  in  the 
other  Baltic  countries,  and  also  in  Poland,  Germany  and 
Russia.  A  joint  commercial  treaty  is  sure  to  follow.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  three  States  are  gradually 
getting  into  a  more  and  more  flourishing  condition.  The 
writer  has  before  him  the  most  recent  statistics  of  their 
revenues  and  expenditures,  exports  and  imports,  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  of  Poland.  To  quote  them  would  occupy 
too  much  space,  but  their  general  tenor  is  satisfactory 
enough.  England  has  a  large  and  increasing  share  of 
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the  Baltic  exports  and  imports.  Perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  development  in  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
the  Baltic  States  is  seen  in  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  to 
grant  a  credit  to  Lithuania,  under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act, 
amounting  to  a  million  sterling,  to  be  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  materials  in  Britain  for  the  construction  of  new 
railways  in  Lithuania.  The  projected  lines  will  cost  about 
two  millions,  and  Lithuania  is  to  find  the  other  million 
herself.  Of  the  three  States,  Lithuania  is  at  present  the 
most  prosperous,  and  no  doubt  will  have  ready  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  Touching  the  internal  political  situation  of 
these  States,  there  is  no  important  change  since  the  writer 
last  discussed  them  in  this  Review.  Their  “  six  years  of 
freedom”  have  resulted  in  stability  and  an  ever-growing 
confidence. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PALATINATE 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Speyer,  April. 

The  city  of  Speyer,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Palatinate, 
wears  to-day  an  air  of  supreme  quiet  and  repose.  Girdled 
with  spring  blossom  which  shimmers  with  ghostly  effect  in 
unexpected  gardens,  it  lies  still  and  untroubled  beneath  the 
moonlight  as  if  no  tragedy  had  ever  come  near  it.  Yet  a 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  the  scene  of  disturbances  which 
forced  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  reign  of  terror  under 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate  were  groaning. 

At  the  table  at  which  I  am  sitting  looking  out  at  the 
sleepy  street  down  which  a  patrol  of  Moroccan  troops  are 
passing  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  Separatist  leader  Heinz 
was  murdered.  The  waiter  points  to  the  mark  of  a  bullet 
in  the  woodwork  above  my  head  and  describes  the  events 
which  led  up  to  this  dreadful  deed.  There  followed  swift 
retribution  in  arrests  and  expulsions,  but  who  the 
murderers  were  is  to  this  day  unknown.  The  deed  was 
probably  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  pent  up 
feelings  of  the  people  under  the  Separatist  rule,  which  was 
then  installed  at  the  Government  building  in  Speyer. 
Requisitions,  robbery,  arrests  and  expulsions  had  been 
the  order  of  the  day  under  this  so-called  autonomist 
Government,  which  no  one  who  has  examined  the  facts  can 
doubt  was  imposed  on  the  Palatinate  by  the  support 
which  the  F rench  gave  to  the  Separatists,  who  came  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  the 
destruction  which  the  Separatist  Government  wrought  in 
the  building  which  they  requisitioned  to  realise  what  sort 
of  people  they  were.  The  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  desks, 
and  sofas  lie  in  ruined  confusion,  the  leather  ripped  off 
arms,  and  the  legs  broken,  in  wanton  destruction,  every¬ 
thing  of  value  stolen.  It  has  cost  the  province  100,000 
gold  marks  to  repair  the  damage  and  redecorate  the 
Government  building. 

The  Separatists  were  in  reality  nothing  but  scoundrels 
whose  rule  would  not  have  lasted  a  day,  if  it  had 
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not  been  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the 
French. 

One  is  glad  to  know  that  it  was  our  intervention  in  the 
matter  that  brought  their  tyranny  to  an  end,  and  that  after 
the  visit  of  Consul  Clive  to  the  Palatinate  order  and  peace 
have  to  some  extent  been  restored.  What  happened  in 
Speyer  was  typical  of  the  reign  of  terror  which  extended  to 
many  other  towns  in  the  Palatinate.  The  aim  of  French 
policy  would  appear  to  have  been  to  make  the  inhabitants 
so  utterly  wretched  that  they  would  have  accepted  any 
form  of  government  so  long  as  they  were  left  in  peace  and 
freed  of  oppression.  The  Palatinate  would  then  have 
become  a  French  protectorate. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Clive  and  the  special  committee  of  the 
Rhineland  Commission  have  prevented  this.  But  is  the 
Speyer  agreement  being  carried  out }  A  general  amnesty 
was  to  be  granted.  Neither  side — the  Separatists  or  the 
loyal  Germans — were  to  engage  in  reprisals,  and  the 
officials  expelled  by  the  Separatists  were  to  be  allowed  to 
return.  That  was  the  letter  of  the  new  treaty  of  Speyer, 
and  our  intention  was  to  permit  of  the  return  of  the  twenty 
thousand  and  more  Germans,  including  the  women  and 
children,  who  have  been  expelled  from  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  release  of  those  who  are  still  in  prison.  Only  about 
two  thousand  of  these  people  have  returned.  Fifty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Pirmasens  who  were  charged  with  taking 
part  in  the  attack  on  the  Separatists  in  their  town  are  still 
awaiting  their  trial  in  French  prisons.  If  most  of  the  minor 
officials  have  been  permitted  to  return,  those  of  the  higher 
grade  and  four  thousand  railwaymen  are  still  excluded. 

Moreover,  Germans  are  still  being  expelled,  and  the 
Separatists  are  still  going  about  openly  under  French  pro¬ 
tection.  What  has  General  de  Metz  to  say  to  all  this? 
He  received  me  very  courteously  and  asked  me  to  put 
any  questions  which  I  liked  to  him.  In  reply  to  my 
apology  for  taking  this  liberty,  he  said  that  I  had  a  right 
to  do  so  because,  as  the  French  delegate  in  the  Palatinate, 
he  was  not  only  the  representative  of  France,  but  also  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  since  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Inter-Allied  Rhineland  Commission.  Thus  emboldened 
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I  put  a  number  of  questions  to  him  about  the  origin  of  the 
Separatist  movement.  The  General’s  view  was  that  it  was 
a  purely  spontaneous  movement,  un  mouvement  absolu- 
ment  sfontane^  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Palatinate,  who  desired  to  set  up  their  own  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  did  not  use  the  word  Separatist  to  describe  it, 
but  autonomous.  It  sprang,  he  said,  from  a  desire  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  French  authorities,  to  recognise  Ger¬ 
many’s  obligation  to  pay  reparation,  and  to  restore  peace 
and  order  to  the  province,  which  had  been  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  incitements  to  violence  from  the  German 
Nationalist  organisations  at  Heidelberg,  whom  the  General 
denounced  as  the  source  of  all  the  trouble.  He  charac¬ 
terised  them  as  the  “  Murder  gang,”  and  declared  that  he 
had  absolute  proof  that  the  attack  on  the  Separatists  at 
Pirmasens  was  carried  out  by  storm  troops  which  came 
over  from  Heidelberg  in  autos,  and  pointed  to  the  recent 
outrage  on  the  Burgermeister  of  Miinchweiler  as  due  to 
the  same  activities.  This  had  occurred  on  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  of  my  arrival  in  Speyer,  and  was,  according  to  the 
General,  the  fourth  assault  that  had  been  made  on  a 
prominent  Separatist  lately.  For  the  rest  the  General 
gave  a  complete  denial  to  all  my  questions  as  to  whether 
the  French  had  in  any  way  encouraged  or  assisted  the 
Separatists.  They  had  not  been  imported  from  outside ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  driven  out  the  Separatists  who  had 
come  from  Aachen  and  other  places.  They  had  not  been 
armed  by  the  French.  The  Palatinate  police  had  been  dis¬ 
armed  it  was  true,  but  that  was  because  they  fired  on  the 
people. 

On  my  pressing  the  point  whether  at  any  time  the 
Separatists  had  obtained  arms,  and  whether  this  was  not 
contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Rhineland  Commission 
which  forbade  the  arming  of  any  section  of  the  population, 
the  General  declared  that  it  was  only  when  the  Separatists 
were  in  uniform  as  the  duly  constituted  police  of  the 
autonomist  Government  that  they  had  been  allowed  to 
carry  arms.  As  to  the  return  of  the  expelled  officials,  those 
who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Separatists  had  returned. 
It  was  not,  said  the  General,  his  affair  to  deal  with  the 
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officials  who  had  been  thrown  out  during  the  time  of  the 
passive  resistance  by  order  of  the  Rhineland  Commission. 
It  was  for  the  Inter-Allied  authorities  to  permit  their 
return.  This  distinction  between  those  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Separatists  and  the  French  authorities  is  purely 
arbitrary.  For  the  Separatists  could  have  expelled  no  one 
without  the  authority  of  the  French.  The  result  is  that 
very  few  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate  have 
been  allowed  to  return. 

General  de  Metz  doubtless  sincerely  believed  all  that 
he  said.  But  the  facts  are  all  against  him.  The 
Separatists  would  not  have  succeeded  for  a  moment 
without  the  support  of  the  French.  You  can  go  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Palatinate  without  finding 
a  single  inhabitant  who  has  a  word  to  say  for  them,  and 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were 
imported  from  other  districts,  and  that  on  every  occasion 
the  lawfully  constituted  German  authorities  were  deprived 
of  all  means  of  resisting  them.  They  were  gangs  of 
criminals  and  others  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  They  were  armed,  paid  and  supported  by  the  French. 

For  the  moment  the  Palatinate  breathes  again.  But 
the  feeling  of  hope  inspired  by  Consul-General  Clive’s 
visit  is  beginning  to  die  out.  For  the  fixed  idea  of  the 
French  authorities  is  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  incite¬ 
ments  of  the  Heidelberg  Nationalist  organisations  that 
the  Separatist  movement  has  failed.  They,  therefore, 
profess  to  see  in  the  unfortunate  attack  on  the  Separatist 
Burgermeister  of  Miinchweiler  a  further  proof  of  the 
activity  of  the  so-called  murder  gang.  Once  more  sanc¬ 
tions  are  threatened,  and  the  town  of  Miinchweiler  has 
been  occupied  by  a  strong  force  of  coloured  troops,  and 
the  usual  punishment  in  the  curfew  and  restriction  of 
movement  has  been  imposed. 

Now  this  attack  on  the  Separatist  at  Miinchweiler  was, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  entirely  due  to  local  feeling.  The 
Mayor  Helfrich  had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  people  of  Miinchweiler  during  the  Separatist 
regime.  He  had  expelled  twelve  of  the  leading  inhabit¬ 
ants  and  twenty-two  others  had  fled.  When  he  returned 
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to  impose  his  authority  as  Burgermeister  over  the  town 
once  more,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  have  been  a 
feeling  of  extreme  exasperation.  This  found  expression 
in  a  young  man  shooting  at  him  as  he  got  out  of  the  train. 
The  Regierungsprasident  at  Heidelberg  assured  me  that 
he  and  the  expelled  officials  of  the  Palatinate  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  so-called  “  murder  gang  ”  had  no  responsibility 
for  this  outrage.  They  regretted  it  extremely  and  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  any  reprisals.  But  for  a 
Separatist  who  had  proved  a  traitor  to  his  office  as  Burger¬ 
meister  to  try  to  reimpose  his  authority  on  a  district  was, 
according  to  the  Heidelberg  view,  an  act  of  extreme 
provocation  and  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Speyer 
agreement,  by  which  the  Bavarians  were  to  be  left  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  peace. 

Such  reprisals  are,  indeed,  to  be  deplored.  If  repeated, 
they  will  mean  that  the  French  will  impose  the  most  severe 
penalties,  which  will  result  in  stirring  up  the  most  bitter 
feeling.  They  are  determined  to  show  that  their  arm  is 
long  enough  to  reach  Heidelberg,  and  General  de  Metz 
has  now  refused  to  allow  the  return  of  any  more  of  the 
banished  German  officials  until  the  son  of  the  Burger¬ 
meister  of  Miinchweiler,  who  has  been  arrested  in  un¬ 
occupied  Germany  as  a  traitor,  has  been  released.  This 
young  man  was  kidnapped  in  the  Palatinate  and  taken 
across  the  Rhine,  and  once  there  was  dealt  with  under 
German  law.  Our  representative  on  the  Rhineland  Com¬ 
mission,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  did  not  vote  with  the  French 
and  Belgian  delegates  for  making  the  return  of  the  German 
officials  dependent  on  the  release  of  the  son  of  the  Burger¬ 
meister  of  Miinchweiler,  or  for  giving  full  discretion  to 
General  de  Metz  to  take  what  sanctions  he  considers  will 
meet  the  case  of  the  attack  on  the  Burgermeister.  In  fact 
he  was  not  consulted,  so  that  General  de  Metz  had  no 
right  to  say  that  he  was  supported  by  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  Rhineland  Commission.  Lord  Kilmarnock  would 
have  dissented  had  he  known,  and  subsequently  protested 
against  the  decision  of  the  French  High  Commissioner  to 
inflict  a  fine  of  20,000  gold  marks  on  the  Palatinate  as  an 
indemnity  for  Helfrich. 
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I  subsequently  visited  Pirmasens  and  Kaiserslauten. 
Pirmasens  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  affray  between  the 
Separatists  and  loyal  Germans  last  February.  The 
Bezirksamt  in  which  the  Separatists  took  refuge,  after 
being  requested  to  leave  the  town  and  offered  a  safe  con¬ 
duct  for  that  purpose,  was  burnt,  and  some  fifteen  of  their 
number  were  lynched.  The  town  appears  to  have  gone 
mad  after  a  doctor  had  been  shot  by  a  stray  bullet  from 
the  Separatists  who  opened  fire.  There  is  no  evidence 
at  all  to  connect  this  event  with  Heidelberg.  The  idea 
that  storm  troops  came  from  across  the  Rhine  and  planned 
the  attack  is  not  only  denied  by  the  townsfolk,  but  is 
contrary  to  reason,  because  these  troops,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  come  in  motor  cars  fully  armed,  must  have 
crossed  the  bridges  which  are  held  by  French  patrols.  If 
they  had  contrived  to  get  across,  they  would  certainly  have 
never  got  back,  and  there  is  not  a  single  man  among  the 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  attacking  force  who  is  not  a 
native  of  Pirmasens. 

The  reign  of  terror  which  the  Palatinate  was  placed 
under  by  the  Separatists  lasted  three  months.  During  that 
time  the  Separatists  were  not  only  installed  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  building  at  Speyer,  but  held  authority  in  most  of 
the  towns  of  the  Palatinate.  Directly  French  support  was 
withdrawn  they  disappeared  into  holes  and  corners.  But 
they  are  still  in  the  country,  and  not  until  their  leaders 
have  been  expelled  will  there  be  peace  in  the  Palatinate. 
Also  great  bitterness  is  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the 

French  to  allow  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Palatinate  who  were  driven  out  by  General  de  Metz. 

It  is  true  that  the  Germans  may  be  blamed  for  not 

observing  the  Speyer  agreement  by  the  reprisals  which 

have  been  taken  against  four  Separatists.  These  were 
the  only  cases  quoted  by  General  de  Metz.  The  Germans 
assert  that  there  have  been  reprisals  by  the  Separatists, 
and  that  expulsion  orders  are  still  being  put  into  force 
by  the  French. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  a  growing  feeling  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  is  to  declare  a  general  amnesty  for  the  loyal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Palatinate.  When  General  de  Metz 
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declares  that  it  is  not  his  affair  to  deal  with  the  cases  of 
those  who  are  expelled  or  imprisoned,  he  must  be  aware 
that  a  hint  to  the  Rhineland  Commission,  which  he  main¬ 
tains  is  the  proper  authority  in  the  matter,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  secure  the  return  of  all  those  who  have  been  driven 
out  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  Palatinate  will  not 
settle  down  until  its  twenty  thousand  banished  inhabitants 
have  been  restored  to  their  homes  and  their  businesses.  Its 
Regierungsprasident  Mathaeus  and  many  of  its  higher 
officials  are  still  in  exile.  They  were  driven  out  by  what 
we  believe  to  be  illegal  ordinances  arising  out  of  the 
passive  resistance  movement  which  followed  the  Ruhr 
occupation.  They  refused  to  work  with  the  French  authori¬ 
ties.  They  are  now  willing  to  return,  and  to  assist  in 
every  possible  way  in  the  pacification  of  the  province.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  the  French  to  adopt  this  policy  of 
conciliation,  and  to  leave  the  Pfalz-Bavarians  to  manage 
their  own  affairs?  The  support  which  the  French  gave 
the  Separatist  movement  has  ignobly  failed.  In  allowing 
the  German  authorities  to  function  again,  however  imper¬ 
fectly,  they  have  tacitly  admitted  that  Bavaria  has 
sovereign  rights  in  the  Palatinate  which  must  be  respected. 


BELLS  ON  THE  ELIZABETHAN  STAGE 
By  W.  J.  Lawrence 

In  an  age  of  meticulous  research  trivialities  are  apt  to 
assume  undue  importance.  It  boots  not  to  tell  us  that 
the  Elizabethan  stage  was  tapestry-hung  and  rush-strewn 
if  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  more  vital  fact  that  it 
was  built  on  paradox.  Many  of  its  glories  were  due  to 
its  defects.  Aiming  at  a  consistent  realism  and  allowing 
no  question  of  taste  to  divert  it  from  its  purpose,  it  often 
found  itself  baulked  by  its  mechanical  imperfections. 
Strategy  then  came  into  play.  Everything  that  could  be 
shown  was  shown,  and  what  could  not  be  shown  was  con¬ 
veyed  imaginatively.  Where  art  stopped  short  science 
stepped  in ;  nothing  better  demonstrates  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  Elizabethan  players  than  their  skilful  employment 
of  illusions  of  sound.  There  were  no  distracting  elements ; 
by  this  and  other  means  backgrounds  were  rendered  wholly 
subjective;  unobtrusive  suggestion  evoked  atmosphere  and 
built  up  an  impressionistic  scene  in  the  spectator’s  mind. 
That  is  the  answer  to  those  who  ensconce  themselves 
behind  Charles  Lamb  and  say  with  him  that  Shakespeare 
suffers  in  the  acting.  He  suffers  because  he  is  superior  to 
paint  and  canvas  and  coloured  lights,  not  because  he  is 
superior  to  the  stage.  The  remedy  is  simple :  restore  him 
to  his  birthright. 

Electrical  science  has  yielded  its  secrets  to  the  latter- 
day  theatre,  but  not  all  its  wizardry  can  achieve  what  the 
open  platform  stage  achieved  and  conjure  up  for  the 
audience  “  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.”  No 
doubt  exposition  of  natural  phenomena  more  or  less 
baffled  those  wise  old  Elizabethans.  But,  if  they  had  no 
material  means  of  simulating  the  break  of  day,  they  were 
able  to  convey  all  its  mysteries  by  the  simple  crowing  of  a 
cock.  In  Hamlet  chanticleer  warned  the  ghost  in  herald¬ 
ing  the  morning  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
To-day,  what  with  our  atrophied  imaginations  and  surface¬ 
living,  we  should  only  guffaw  at  his  crowing. 

One’s  mind  naturally  reverts  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
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famous  poem  when  one  ponders  over  the  adroit  use  of  bells 
made  in  the  Elizabethan  theatre  and  the  diverse  emotions 
aroused  by  them.  Apart  from  their  gratefulness  as  a  mere 
theatrical  expedient,  nothing  proved  more  serviceable  in 
the  creation  of  atmosphere.  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe 
are  not  alone  in  their  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them  most 
fittingly;  they  formed  part  of  the  A  B  C  of  every  budding 
dramatist.  Not  the  cothurnus  of  old  was  more  prominently 
identified  with  tragedy,  and  in  that  respect  they  became  the 
heritage  of  a  later  and  a  different  stage.  Weaker  poets 
came,  in  time,  to  rely  upon  the  passing  bell  for  pathos, 
recognising  how  stage  artifice 

.  .  .  attention  can  command, 

When  fancy  flags  and  sense  is  at  a  stand. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  main  uses  of 
the  flag-surmounted  tower  in  the  view  of  the  old  Globe 
given  in  Visscher’s  pictorial  map  of  London  was  to  house 
the  large  theatre  bell  which  did  duty  for  all  kinds  of  mono¬ 
toned  public  bells  whatsoever.  Since  this  bell,  when 
rung,  had  to  be  rung  opportunely,  it  would  appear  that  the 
rope  working  it  descended  through  the  tiring  house  to 
stage-level.  It  had  many  effective  uses.  It  was  the  bell 
which,  after  the  firing  of  ordnance,  gave  the  signal  for  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  in  Marlowe’s  The 
Massacre  of  Paris;  the  bell  which,  much  to  Barrabas’ 
delight,  tolled  the  knell  of  the  poisoned  nuns  in  his  Jew  of 
Malta;  and  it  was  likewise  the  bell  which,  at  that  tense 
dramatic  moment  in  Fletcher’s  A  Wife  for  a  Month  when 
Valerio  throws  off  his  disguise,  rang  out  from  the  castle 
tower  to  signify  the  return  of  King  Alfonso  and  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  usurper.  In  a  few  plays  it  was  given  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,  and  deftly  used  to  indicate  the 
hour.  In  Englishmen  for  My  Money  it  had  a  double  duty 
of  this  order.  First,  it  represented  the  Exchange  Bell, 
and  by  its  ringing  signified  that  it  was  noon  and  dinner¬ 
time;  later  on  it  stood  for  Bow-bell  and,  in  accord  with 
nightly  custom,  conveyed  to  Pisaro  that  it  was  nine  o’clock. 
Doubtless  the  loud  bell  that  rang  out  the  dinner  hour  in 
The  Roaring  Girl  was  also  intended  to  represent  the 
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Exchange  Bell.  There  is  much  rejoicing  in  the  last  act 
of  Dekker’s  full-flavoured  comedy,  The  Shoemaker* s 
Holiday,  when  the  pancake-bell  makes  itself  heard;  and 
no  wonder,  since  Simon  Eyre,  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  had 
already  intimated  how  he  had  procured  “  that  upon  every 
Shrove-Tuesday,  at  the  sound  of  the  pancake-bell,  my 
fine  dapper  Assyrian  lads  shall  clap-up  their  shop-windows 
and  away.” 

Of  the  sonority  of  this  large  theatre  bell,  Shakespeare 
(who  uses  it  effectively  for  giving  alarms)  conveys  a  vivid 
impression  in  the  brawl  scene  in  Othello,  where  its  rapid, 
deafening  sounds  evoke  the  command  : 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. 

And  just  here  is  the  place  to  point  out  how  much  good 
ink  and  paper  have  been  wasted  by  muddling  commenta¬ 
tors  in  futile  discussion  of  the  use  of  bells  in  Macbeth. 
These  worthy  folk  know  much  better  than  Shakespeare  or 
his  prompter  when  the  alarm  in  the  second  act  should  be 
sounded.  They  insist  that  it  be  heard  immediately  on 
Macduff’s  outcry,  “  Awake,  awake  !  Ring  the  alarum- 
bell,”  and  not  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  where  the  Folio 
has  a  marginal  direction  for  the  bell,  and  which  closes  with 
the  iterated  order.  If  we  are  to  omit  this  final  “  ring  the 
bell  ”  on  the  plea  that  it  is  simply  a  misplaced  stage- 
direction,  as  so  many  of  our  recent  editions  do,  then,  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  we  must  vigorously  overhaul  our 
Shakespeare.  This  curious  iterativeness  is  one  of  his 
tricks  of  style :  Hamlet  is  riddled  with  it.  Need  one  cite 
examples  ? — 

...  let  us  go  in  together. 

And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  oh,  cursed  spite. 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right. 

Nay,  come;  let's  go  together. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  very  sensible  reason  why 
Macduff  delayed  giving  the  real  cue  for  the  ringing  of  the 
alarm  till  the  very  end  of  his  speech.  He  was  naturally 
anxious  to  deliver  his  lines  in  peace  before  the  row  started. 
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Besides,  nobody  in  the  play  was  in  any  hurry  about  obey¬ 
ing  commands.  Macbeth  had  to  call  Seyton  three  times 
before  he  put  in  an  appearance. 

Nor  is  this  our  only  quarrel  with  the  commentators. 
For  a  second  time,  in  dealing  with  Macbeth^  they  have 
been  guilty  of  rank  contumacy.  At  a  certain  juncture 
early  in  the  second  act  they  have  contrived — thanks  to  the 
possession  of  a  magnificent  stupidity — to  muddy  the  clear 
waters.  Look  at  the  situation.  First  there  is  Macbeth’s 
lucid  command  to  the  servant : 

Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 

She  strike  upon  the  bell. 

Then,  some  twenty-nine  lines  later,  towards  the  end  of 
the  thane’s  soliloquy,  “a  bell  rings,”  causing  him  to 
conclude  with : 

.  .  .  the  bell  invites  me. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  Heaven,  or  to  hell. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  Seymour,  a  century-old  commen¬ 
tator  whom  Furness  has  resurrected,  says  : 

“Macbeth  wanted  no  such  mechanical  signal  as  a  bell 
for  the  performance  of  the  murder;  the  bell,  which  after¬ 
wards  strikes,  is  the  clock,  which,  accidentally,  and  with 
much  more  solemnity,  reminds  him  it  is  time  to  dispatch.” 

Stage  effect,  however,  is  not  always  consistent,  and 
Macbeth  was  bent  at  all  costs  on  getting  off  his  grimly 
effective  couplet  about  Duncan’s  future  abiding  place. 
That  is  the  main  reason,  probably,  why  the  clock  was  not 
used.  Seymour  is  none  the  less  culpable  because  he  was 
not  the  original  offender.  He  is  here  merely  setting  the 
seal  of  his  approval  on  one  of  the  “  new  readings  ”  intro¬ 
duced  in  Macbeth  by  John  Kemble  at  Drury  Lane  in  1788. 
Kemble’s  idea  was  that  because  Lady  Macbeth  counts 
“  one,  two,”  in  the  sleep-walking  scene,  and  adds,  “  why, 
then,  ’tis  time  to  do  it,”  it  must  have  been  a  clock  and 
not  a  bell  that  gave  the  signal  for  Duncan’s  murder;  and 
accordingly  Macbeth’s  soliloquy  was  broken  in  upon  at 
Drury  Lane  by  the  striking  of  a  clock.  But  how  the  audi¬ 
ence  came  to  recognise  it  as  a  clock  when  Macbeth  called 
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it  a  bell,  unless  there  was  serious  tampering  with  the  text, 
is  puzzling  to  determine. 

Boaden,  Kemble’s  biographer,  in  dealing  with  this 
innovation,  halts  between  two  opinions.  He  fails  to  find 
for  it  any  textual  justification,  but  thinks  it  “  a  better 
couf  de  theatre^'  since  “  it  is  more  awful  and  alarming 
thus  to  startle  silence  by  a  deep-toned  summoner  than  to  be 
brought  into  petty  life  by  the  tinkle  of  a  table-bell.” 
Here  there  is  some  begging  of  the  question.  We  do  not 
know  positively  what  kind  of  bell  was  used  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  for  the  striking  of  a  clock,  nor,  theatrically 
speaking,  what  was  the  relative  sonority  of  the  clock  and 
the  table-bell.  Those  are  points  demanding  investigation 
once  one  has  got  rid  of  the  present  problem.  There  is 
certainly  a  discrepancy  in  the  text,  and  it  speaks  trumpet- 
tongued  of  (what  we  know  took  place)  clumsy  revision  of 
the  play  by  a  second  hand.  But  as  we  cannot  put  matters 
right  without  re-drafting  Macbeth’s  soliloquy  things  must 
remain  as  they  are.  One  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
originally  Macbeth  was  warned  to  accomplish  the  murder 
by  the  clock  striking  two  and  that  the  reviser  substituted 
the  bell  in  order  to  round  off  the  soliloquy  with  an  effective 
bit  of  clap-trap.  In  omitting  to  revise  Lady  Macbeth’s 
somnambulistic  utterances  accordingly,  he  left  traces  of  the 
original  arrangement,  since  “  one :  two ;  why,  then,  ’tis 
time  to  do  it,”  cannot  possibly  apply  to  anything  save  the 
striking  of  a  clock.  But  if,  in  representation,  the  bell  is 
sounded  twice,  the  discrepancy  disappears. 

Since  in  Elizabethan  times  a  clock  meant  a  public  clock 
or  its  equivalent,  the  inference  to  be  deduced  is  that  the 
bell  that  struck  for  it  on  the  stage  was  the  tower-bell.  The 
question  might  then  be  asked,  how  was  the  striking  of  the 
larger  hours  distinguished  from  mere  tolling?  The 
answer  is  that  in  all  cases  where  the  clock  struck  some¬ 
body  counted  or  mentioned  the  time.  Recall  lachimo’s 
“  One  !  two  !  three  ! — time,  time  !  ”  in  the  bedchamber 
scene  in  Cymbeline.  A  more  curious  instance  occurs  in 
the  churchyard  scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  The  Atheist's 
Tragedie.  “Twelve,”  ejaculates  Charlemont  after 
listening  to  the  striking  of  the  clock;  and  Borachio,  who 
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is  dogging  his  footsteps  with  murderous  intent,  rejoins  in 
a  grimly  humorous  aside,  “ ’Tis  a  good  hour;  ’twill  strike 
one  anon.”  Here  one  has  a  suspicion  that  the  striking 
of  the  clock  was  simply  introduced  to  lead  up  to  Borachio’s 
conceit,  a  trick  somewhat  analogous  to  the  clumsy  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  bell  in  Macbeth’s  revised  soliloquy  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  off  a  similar  bit  of  effectiveness. 

It  is  curious  how,  when  once  the  well-stored  mind  begins 
to  ponder  over  clock-striking  in  our  old  drama,  it  conjures 
up  visions  of  several  memorable  scenes.  Lovers  of  “  the 
mighty  line”  will  readily  recall  Doctor  Faustus’  agony  in 
that  last  dread  hour  as  he  heard  eleven  o’clock  ring  out, 
then  the  half-hour  and  then  twelve.  We  get  much  the 
same  effect  to-day  in  The  Hour  Glass  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Yeats, 
but  there  the  tension  is  not  so  great  simply  because  the 
accessory  is  lacking.  How  a  sequence  of  sound-illusions 
could  at  once  create  atmosphere  and  intensify  a  tragic 
situation  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  that  powerful  scene 
in  the  last  act  of  The  Changeling,  where  Beatrice  in  her 
anxiety  counts  the  strokes  of  the  clock  and  afterwards 
listens  with  horrible  relief  to  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  bell 
and  the  discharge  of  the  musket. 

Assuming,  what  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  early 
picture-stage  adopted  many  of  the  conventions  of  the  old 
platform-stage,  we  have  in  a  slip  of  Addison’s  some  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  theory  that  clock-striking  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  was  effected  by  the  tolling  bell.  Dealing 
with  the  well-worn  trick-and-shuffleboard  of  popular 
tragedy  in  the  44th  Spectator,  Addison  writes  : — 

“  There  m  \y  be  a  proper  season  for  these  several  terrors ; 
and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aids  and  assistances  to  the 
poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be  excused,  but  to  be  applauded. 
Thus  the  sounding  of  the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved  makes 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake;  and  conveys  a 
stronger  terror  to  the  mind  than  it  is  possible  for  words 
to  do.” 

What  the  essayist  calls  “  the  sounding  of  the  clock  ”  in 
Otway’s  tragedy  is  in  reality  the  toll  of  the  passing  bell 
for  Pierre  in  the  fifth  act,  during  the  parting  scene  between 
Jaffier  and  Belvidera. 
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Something  now  needs  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
Elizabethan  table-bell  and  its  use  as  a  theatrical  accessory. 
Since  this  particular  bell  was  simulated  in  the  revised 
version  of  Macbeth,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  were  its  sounds  as  feeble  as  Boaden  has  pre¬ 
sumed?  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes  there  is  little  to 
warrant  any  such  supposition.  Although  the  old  table- 
bell  was  not  exactly  the  precursor  of  the  latterday  domestic 
gong  it  had  some  of  its  utilities.  Thus  we  hear  it  sound¬ 
ing  for  breakfast  in  the  second  act  of  Every  Man  in  His 
H  umour. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  a  rude 
prototype  of  the  modern  dinner-gong  in  the  cook’s  habit 
of  “  knocking  to  the  dresser,”  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  Suckling’s  poem.  The  Wedding  : — 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock’d  thrice, 

And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
Her  summons  did  obey ; 

Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand. 

March’d  boldly  up,  like  our  train’d  band, 

Presented,  and  away. 

“  Knocking  to  the  dresser,”  otherwise,  in  Cowley’s 
phrase,  “  The  Cook’s  Drum,”  was  illusively  introduced 
into  several  old  plays,  notably  Massinger’s  The  Unnatural 
Combat  and  Shirley’s  The  Night-Walker. 

But,  apart  from  this  uncommon  use,  the  table-bell  had  a 
variety  of  offices.  In  Brome’s  The  Covent  Garden 
Weeded  a  vintner  rings  it  off  the  stage  in  the  second  act  to 
summon  his  drawers.  Other  plays,  such  as  Davenant’s 
News  from  Plymouth,  reveal  that  lawyers  were  accustomed 
to  keep  a  table-bell  at  their  elbows  in  their  private  offices  to 
ring,  when  necessary,  for  their  clerks.  The  bell  was 
several  times  used  as  a  “  property  ”  in  that  stirring  old 
Globe  play.  The  DiviVs  Charter,  and  the  direction  in 
Act  IV.,  “he  tinketh  on  a  bell,”  reveals  the  modus 
operandi.  “  Tinketh,”  having  certainly  a  feeble  sound, 
might  be  claimed  as  supporting  Boaden’s  contention;  and 
it  may  be  that  when  used  visually  on  the  stage  the  table- 
bell  had  no  particular  sonority.  But  when  heard  “  off  ” 
the  sound  must  have  been  magnified  for  theatrical  pur- 
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poses  :  it  was  most  assuredly  no  mere  silvery  tinkling  that 
gave  Macbeth  his  dreadful  cue. 

Another  of  the  utilities  of  the  table-bell  is  illustrated  in 
the  second  act  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  The  Elder 
Brother.  While  the  Cook  and  the  Butler  and  Andrew 
are  gossiping  in  the  servants’  hall  in  Brisac’s  house,  the 
tinklings  of  a  bell  are  heard,  causing  Andrew  to  say : 

My  master  rings; 

I  must  go  make  him  a  fire, 

And  conjure  o’er  his  books. 

Now  that  we  have  broached  the  subject  of  “  properties,” 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  on  the  Elizabethan  stage 
bells,  as  a  rule,  were  the  reverse  of  the  typical  good  little 
boy,  and  more  often  heard  than  seen.  But,  besides  the 
table-bell,  one  other  kind  of  bell  was  occasionally  pressed 
into  visual  service,  the  crier  or  watchman’s  large  hand¬ 
bell.  The  frontispiece  to  Dekker’s  tract.  The  Belman  of 
London,  shows  that  this,  though  carried  in  the  hand,  was 
fastened  securely  to  the  waist  by  a  rope.  Cockledemoy 
wields  the  crier’s  bell  vigorously  in  The  Dutch  Courtezan, 
as  also  does  Scumbroth  in  //  it  be  not  Good,  the  Divel 
is  in  it.  Though  theatrical  costumes  are  not  now  reckoned 
among  “properties” — there  is  just  a  possibility,  as  main¬ 
tained  in  Shakespeare' s  England,  that  they  were  formerly 
so  reckoned — one  takes  leave  to  point  out,  by  way  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  inventory,  that  the  morris  dancers  of  old  wore 
circlets  of  little  globular  bells  on  their  legs  and  often 
jingled  them  to  advantage  on  Elizabethan  boards. 

Front-door  bells  were  known  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  but 
not  commonly  provided.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when 
one  of  the  permanent  doors  at  the  back  of  the  old  platform 
stage  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  door  of  a  house,  the  caller 
generally  knocks.  In  the  fifth  act  of  Chapman’s  All  Fools, 
a  play  to  be  dated  not  later  than  1605,  a  story  is  told  of 
a  complaisant  husband  and  a  wanton  wife,  how  the  poor 
man  made  “  a  backe-doore  to  his  house  for  convenience, 
gott  a  bell  to  his  fore  doore,  and  had  an  odd  fashion  in 
ringing  by  which  she  (his  wife)  and  her  maid  knew  him, 
and  would  stand  talking  to  his  next  neighbour  to  prolong 
time,  that  all  thinges  might  be  ridde  cleanly  out-a-the-way 
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before  he  came,  for  the  credit  of  his  wife.”  The  phrasing 
here  is  indicative  of  the  front-door  bell’s  somewhat 
restricted  use.  It  was  mostly  to  be  found  in  private  houses 
of  public  resort,  viz.,  such  as  were  occupied  by  quacks, 
astrologers,  and  women  of  ill-fame.  With  one  exception 
(and  even  that,  if  strictly  considered,  might  be  disallowed) 
no  instance  is  known  of  its  visual  employment  on  the  early 
seventeenth  century  stage.  Early  in  the  fourth  act  of  Hey- 
wood’s  The  Golden  Age,  Jupiter  comes  on  disguised  as  a 
pedlar  and  accompanied  by  the  Clown,  and  makes  his  way 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  castle  where  Danae  has  been 
sequestered  by  the  King.  The  God  bids  the  Clown  ring  the 
bell,  but  the  Clown  induces  him  to  do  the  ringing  himself 
by  pleading,  “  Nay,  do  you  take  the  rope  in  hand  for  luck’s 
sake.”  Since  castle  gates  were  represented  on  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  stage  by  the  enclosure  at  the  back  of  the  small 
inner  stage,  it  would  appear  that  the  rope  which  Jupiter 
pulled  was  the  rope  by  which  the  tower  bell  was  worked. 
In  this  case  the  great  bell  would  effectively  answer  the 
purpose,  but  in  plays  of  contemporary  London  life,  where 
the  illusion  (and  illusion  only)  of  front-door  ringing  was 
given,  something  less  reverberant  would  be  demanded. 
Here  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  trouble  to  give  the 
illusion  at  all,  since  the  actual  ringing  of  the  bell  was 
never  shown }  The  answer  is  that  it  was  an  effective  way 
of  heralding  a  caller,  permitting  of  the  announcement  of  a 
person  before  his  appearance.  Added  to  which  it  helped 
to  create  atmosphere  by  localising  the  scene.  Take  the 
situation  well  on  in  Englishmen  for  my  Money,  where 
Pisaro  is  at  home  on  the  eve  of  his  daughters’  weddings 
and  anxious  to  keep  out  intruders.  While  giving  certain 
household  instructions  he  is  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of 
the  front-door  bell,  and  continues  : 

Stay,  Frisco,  see  who  rings  ;  look  to  the  door, 

Let  none  come  in,  I  charge,  were  he  my  father : 

I’ll  keep  them  whilst  I  have  them  :  Frisco,  who  is  it? 

l^Risco.  She  is  come  in  faith. 

Pisa.  Who  is  come? 

Frisco.  Mistress  Sushsunce,  Mistress  Moore’s  daughter. 

Pisa.  Mistress  Susan,  ass?  Oh,  she  must  come  in. 

Frisco.  Hang  him,  if  he  keep  out  a  wench. 
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It  happened,  however,  that  the  supposed  Susan  was  none 
other  than  Walgrave  in  woman’s  clothes.  Pisaro  fails  to 
detect  the  sham,  and  the  outworks  of  his  citadel  are  taken. 

Other  uses  of  the  same  illusion,  none  quite  so  effective 
but  all  striking  delicate  little  notes  of  realism,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  opening  scene  of  The  Alchemist,  the  fourth 
act  of  The  Bloody  Brother,  and  in  Dekker’s  undivided 
play,  If  it  he  not  Good,  the  Divel  is  in  it.  That  the 
visual  method  employed  in  The  Golden  Age  would  have 
been  the  method  adopted  in  plays  of  contemporary  life 
had  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  show  the  actual  ringing 
of  the  bell,  is  demonstrated  by  a  passage  in  the  second  act 
of  Northward  Hoe.  Doll,  the  demirep,  on  hearing  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  front-door  bell,  says  to  her  two  pre¬ 
tended  servants,  “  Peace,  somebody  rings  !  Run,  both, 
whilst  he  has  the  rope  in’s  hands ;  if  he  be  a  prize,  hale  him, 
if  a  man-a’  war,  blow  him  up,  or  hang  him  out  at  the  main- 
yard’s  end.”  And  Hans  Van  Belch,  being  deemed  a  prize, 
is  duly  captured  and  brought  into  harbour. 

A  final  puzzle  presents  itself.  Now  and  again  on  the 
old  stage  joy-bells  had  to  be  rung.  How  was  this  effected  ? 
For  so  rarely  employed  an  accessory  it  is  hardly  to  be 
believed  that  theatre-builders  went  to  the  expense  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  tower  with  a  peal  of  bells.  Nor  can  one  readily 
admit  that  the  average  set  of  players  or  their  attendants 
were  capable  of  ringing  them.  Faced  with  this  difficulty, 
the  investigator  is  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  theory  of 
some  special,  easily  worked  device.  And  the  curious 
thing  is  that  when  he  comes  to  probe  into  the  matter  he 
finds  evidence  in  support  of  that  theory.  In  Henslowe’s 
inventory  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  Admiral’s 
Men  made  in  March,  1598,  one  finds  included  in  the 
fourth  item,  “  i  chyme  of  belles.”  Since  permanent 
theatre  fixtures  were  never  reckoned  among  properties, 
properties  being  essentially  movable  and  storable  things, 
this  chime  must  have  been  some  special  sort  of  contrivance. 
When  we  come  to  consider  what  had  been  devised  a  whole 
century  previously,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  the  nature 
of  this  contrivance.  In  Gafurius’  Theorica  Musice,  printed 
at  Milan  in  1492,  is  a  rude  composite  engraving  in  four 
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compartments  illustrative  of  certain  curious  musical  feats. 
In  the  same  compartment  as  a  man  is  shown  playing  on 
the  musical  glasses  (generally  believed  not  to  have  been 
invented  until  two  centuries  after !),  another  man  is  to  be 
seen  performing  the  work  of  a  whole  set  of  bell-ringers. 
Arranged  on  a  taut,  strongly  secured  rope  about  the 
height  of  his  head  is  a  row  of  six  numbered  bells  of  varying 
sizes,  and  on  these  he  is  playing  with  two  long  iron  bars. 
Put  these  bells  on  a  strong  movable  stand,  say  something 
fashioned  like  a  towel-rail,  and  you  have  a  ready-made 
theatre  chime.  One  highly  popular  old  play.  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton^  positively  cries  out  for  some  such 
contrivance.  In  the  induction  we  see  Peter  Fabel,  the 
magician,  asleep  on  his  bed  at  midnight,  safeguarded  from 
evil  spirits  by  the  warning  chime  that  stands  at  his  head. 
He  is  suddenly  awakened  by  the  ringing  of  the  chime, 
and  finds  Coreb  drawing  near  to  bear  him  off  to  hell. 
Since  the  Prologue  thrusts  aside  a  curtain  to  reveal  the 
sleeping  man,  we  know  that  the  scene  must  have  been 
acted  on  the  inner  stage,  and,  if  we  assume  that  Fabel 
lay  with  his  feet  towards  the  groundlings,  so  that  he  could 
face  the  bulk  of  the  audience  when  speaking,  the  chime 
must  have  been  stationed  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  a  position 
where  it  could  have  easily  been  manipulated  by  a  crouch¬ 
ing  man. 

There  is  a  scene  in  a  much  later  play.  The  Night-W alker 
of  Fletcher  and  Shirley,  wherein  some  such  contrivance 
as  Fabel’s  chime  of  bells  must  have  been  pressed  into 
service.  Uncommon  properties  made  for  some  special 
purpose  have  been  known  to  inspire  other  dramatic  situ¬ 
ations,  e.g.,  the  trick  enveloping  chair  in  T he  Merry  Devil 
of  Edmonton,  which  recurs  again  in  The  DiviVs  Charter, 
and,  later  still,  in  The  Broken  Heart.  Might  not  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  have  occurred  here  ?  Whatever  its  origin, 
the  scene  is  unique  in  pre-Restoration  (perhaps  in  all) 
drama.  It  occurs  in  the  fourth  act,  and  takes  place  out¬ 
side  a  church.  A  bell-ringing  competition  for  a  wager  is 
going  on,  and  between  the  audible  peals  the  contestants 
and  the  sexton,  who  is  the  judge,  come  out  and  discuss 
matters.  Here  the  science  of  sound-illusion  was  carried 
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to  its  utmost  limits,  but  the  scene  had  other  merits  beyond 
its  novelty.  It  was  made  to  carry  on  the  intrigue  of  the 
plot,  and  illustrated  a  phase  of  the  merry  game  of  diamond 
cut  diamond. 

In  Elizabethan  days,  and  somewhat  later,  it  was 
customary  to  give  the  alarm  of  fire  by  ringing  the  bells 
backwards,  a  practice  to  which  we  find  considerable  meta¬ 
phorical  allusion  in  old  plays.  For  this  effect  the  use  of 
the  miniature  chime  of  bells  at  once  suggests  itself,  but, 
assuming  that  all  alarm  bells  on  the  early  stage  were  of 
the  same  order,  the  evidence  to  hand  runs  counter  to  the 
supposition.  As  in  Macbeth  and  Othello,  alarms  were 
given  by  a  single  bell  quickly  tolled. 
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FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 
By  Sir  Edwin  Stockton 

No  one  with  experience  light-heartedly  suggests  or 
attempts  the  reorganisation  of  the  financial  system  of  any 
country  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  This  may  need 
reorganisation,  but  the  enforcement  of  new  principles  is 
always  an  experiment,  and  the  track  of  the  experimenter 
is  usually  strewn  with  the  debris  of  his  innovating  efforts, 
precluding  any  return  to  rebuild  the  edifice  which  he  has 
shattered.  Such  an  experimenter  is  the  Socialist  and 
Nationaliser,  still  more  the  Communist.  In  one  way 
this  generation  is  fortunate  in  living  in  an  epoch  in  which 
such  a  devastating  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  social 
corpus  vile  other  than  our  own.  We  may  well  learn  from 
its  ill  success,  and  we  should  be  foolish  if  we  do  not  profit. 
There  are  people  who  are  suggesting  in  this  country 
exactly  the  same  economic  upheaval  as  in  Russia,  only 
they  divest  their  intentions  of  any  bloodthirsty  character, 
because  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  generations  of  common 
sense  behind  him,  whereas  the  Tartar  has  none.  It  is, 
however,  not  too  much  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
measure  of  financial  reorganisation  is  always  possible 
without  revolutionary  disturbance,  provided  that  under¬ 
lying  principles  can  be  regarded  as  sound.  On  that 
ground  only  I  venture  to  put  forward  some  suggestions. 

Before,  however,  dealing  in  any  detail  with  financial 
proposals  I  should  wish,  first,  to  lay  stress  on  two  general 
principles,  both  of  which  have,  perhaps,  the  character  of 
novelty  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxation.  I  have 
advocated  them  publicly  elsewhere,  so  I  shall  not  be 
accused  either  of  impulsive  experimentalism  or  of  specu¬ 
lative  finance.  One  principle  which  meets  with  no 
approval  at  the  Treasury,  mainly  because  every  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  possesses  an  unfathomed  capacity 
for  the  absorption  of  tax  yield,  and  because  public  officials 
dislike  extra  trouble,  is  that  there  is  no  inherent  or  valid 
objection  to  the  earmarking  of  revenue  for  specific  pur- 
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poses.  The  other  is  that  taxation  is  less  likely  to  be 
resented  where  both  the  State  and  the  beneficiaries,  actual 
and  potential,  have  an  equal  object  in  the  wise  expenditure 
and  employment  of  the  revenue  raised.  To  both  principles 
I  shall  return  later. 

Now  there  is  one  other  consideration  on  which  I  should 
like  to  lay  stress,  not  because  it  involves  any  new  principle, 
but  because  it  effects  a  modification  of  one  long  since 
accepted  as  fundamental  in  our  system  of  national  finance. 
The  question  is  whether  we  still  stand  for  the  decentralisa¬ 
tion  of  Local  Government  administration.  If  we  do,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  course  of  public  argument  seems  to  run 
singularly  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  Poor  Law 
administration  and  Education,  only  to  mention  two 
instances,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  look  to  the 
State  for  ever  increased  assistance,  to  reduce  the  local 
burdens  and  to  increase  the  national ;  in  short,  to  centralise 
all  money-collecting  power.  Presumably,  this  will  mean 
the  simultaneous  centralisation  of  distributing  power — in 
other  words,  the  power  of  initiation  and  the  retention  of 
even  a  measure  of  financial  independence  will  gradually 
pass  from  the  hands  of  the  district  to  those  of  the  State. 
Such  centralisation  is  a  vast  problem,  and  on  it  I  express 
no  opinion  here,  save  to  say  that  it  will  profoundly  affect 
our  national  life  if  ever  it  becomes  a  concrete  realisation, 
and  to  admit  it  represents  an  almost  inevitable  tendency. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  in  this  respect  myself 
among  its  advocates.  To  some  extent  this  is  possibly  true, 
but  I  equally  realise  the  drawbacks,  and  would,  so  far  as 
possible,  minimise  them.  Now  in  nothing  that  I  put 
forward  do  I  advocate  any  fundamental  specific  financial 
change,  even  though,  like  most  business  men,  I  regard  the 
actual  burdens  of  taxation  as  too  severe.  As  a  business 
man  I  advocate  drastic  economy,  but  economy  with 
efficiency,  for  true  economy  and  true  efficiency  are  very 
closely  allied,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  spending  more 
if  you  can  get  more  for  it,  just  as  you  can  often  save  much 
by  expert  management. 

All  taxation  should  be  viewed  from  its  power  of  per¬ 
manently  useful  productiveness.  Too  many  people  seem 
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to  think  that  if  taxation  is  high,  the  yield  must  be  greater. 
In  my  opinion  that  is  a  fallacy.  A  high  income  tax  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  big  return,  and  it  is  more 
economical  to  arrive  at  a  position  at  which  you  can  reduce 
taxation  to  its  lowest  rate  and  simultaneously  increase 
trade.  Increased  trade  will  provide  in  the  aggregate,  even 
at  a  lower  rate  of  income  tax,  increased  revenue,  and  by 
providing  employment  will  lessen  the  burdens  on  those 
funds  which  are  absorbed  in  the  entirely  unproductive 
maintenance  of  the  out-of-work.  Hence,  we  should  try 
to  adopt  in  respect  of  income  tax  the  same  principle  of 
increased  and  cheap  facilities  with  consequential  aug¬ 
mented  revenues  which  the  Post  Office  invariably  observes 
— or  ought  to.  Taxation  depends  upon  the  fullest 
measure  of  production  by  industry — of  which  I  am  a  warm 
advocate.  Yet  the  trouble  with  which  we  are  meeting, 
owing  to  high  values  and  the  disadvantages  due  to 
restricted  output,  should  be  a  warning  to  us  to  analyse  the 
causes.  It  is  a  truism  that  more  people  would  be  able  to 
buy  goods  if  the  prices  were  lower,  and  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  resulting  therefrom  would  provide  more  employ¬ 
ment,  whereby  you  would  realise  economic  efficiency  and 
help  to  ensure  prosperity  for  all.  Prosperity  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  employment.  If  every 
man  is  employed,  it  means  that  he  is  so  because  someone 
else  is  doing  sufficiently  remunerative  trade  to  provide 
him  with  work  and  is  not  compelled  to  meet  deadweight 
charges  which  are  abnormally  onerous  when  the  industry 
is  not  running  full  time.  In  this  country  this  aspect  of 
affairs  is  very  important,  because,  as  everyone  knows,  we 
are  so  dependent  on  our  exports,  and  unless  every  article 
we  produce  is  on  an  economic  basis  we  are  competing  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  with  those  who  are  running  full-time, 
at  lower  wages,  and  for  longer  hours.  I  am  aware  it  is 
suggested  that  this  argument  may  tend  to  keep  wages 
down,  by  reducing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers. 
I  am  not  asking  for  that.  I  am  suggesting  merely  that  the 
basis  of  competition  shall  not  be  so  unfair  as  to  delay  a 
return  of  real  prosperity. 

Personally,  I  think  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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ought  to  be  enterprising,  and  even  run  risks,  if  you  can 
call  them  such.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great  mistake  for  him  to 
over-tax,  to  obtain  a  surplus  out  of  over-taxation,  because  in 
doing  so  he  is  “queering  his  own  pitch,”  creating,  in  other 
words,  a  purely  fictitious  prosperity.  There  are  too  many 
who  overlook  the  fact  that  the  proper  basis  of  true  pros¬ 
perity — or  the  lack  of  it — is,  after  all,  dependent  on  the 
success  or  ill  success  of  trade.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory 
condition  of  things  in  any  industry  which  is  running,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  its  time,  on  a  non-economic  basis, 
either  by  short  production,  reduction  of  hours,  or  draw¬ 
backs  of  a  similar  nature.  Almost  without  exception 
strikes  or  lock-outs  do  no  good,  either  to  the  one  side  or 
to  the  other,  and  often  the  gain  which  anyone  may  think 
he  has  achieved  is  more  than  lost  in  the  so-called  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  victory.  The  experience  is  very  much  the  same  as 
in  going  to  law,  because  even  when  you  win  you  almost 
invariably  sustain  loss.  Too  many  people  are  over-ready 
to  condemn  the  worker  for  having  “  lost  the  work  habit  ” 
and  for  not  wanting  to  work,  but  it  seems  to  me  unreason¬ 
able  to  take  up  such  an  attitude,  unless  one  is  able  to  offer 
employment.  With  so  much  short  production  in  various 
industries  the  worker  is  not  given  the  proper  opportunity 
of  being  fully  tested,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  generally 
keen  to  find  an  outlet  for  his  skill,  activities,  and  labour. 

On  this  point  I  may  offer  a  word  of  warning,  and  it  is 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  younger  generation  is  not  obtain¬ 
ing  sufficient  opportunity  of  securing  adequate  training  in 
the  skilled  industries.  Labour  insists — and  rightly  so — on 
unrestricted  opportunities  of  higher  education.  You 
cannot,  however,  have  a  free  and  open  road  to  the 
University  and  at  the  same  time  a  closed  road  to  the  Factory 
door,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  barred  and  bolted.  Those  who 
demand  the  freest  of  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  brains  must  equally  be  prepared  to  concede  the  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill. 
I  only  mention  this  point  here  because,  obviously,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and,  simultaneously,  its  revenue 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  in  our  midst  of  the 
maximum  number  of  highly  skilled  men. 
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I  believe  it  is  first  of  all  essential  gradually  to  reduce 
the  Income  Tax  to  a  more  reasonable  basis,  and  by  this  I 
do  not  suggest  a  return  to  pre-war  levels,  at  all  events  in 
this  generation.  The  present  rate  of  tax  would  probably 
admit  of  a  considerable  reduction  without  necessarily 
prejudicing  the  aggregate  yield — a  little  enterprise  and 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  need  necessarily 
entail  no  loss  to  the  State. 

As  regards  the  Super  Tax,  I  need  only  point  out  that 
the  more  you  take  by  taxation  and  tho  less  income  you 
liberate  for  industrial  and  commercial  development,  the 
less  trade  you  will  be  able  to  do.  Theorists  usually  have 
had  little  experience  of  practical  business,  and  therefore 
very  rarely  attach  the  true  value  to  capital  which  the  trader 
knows  it  possesses  as  a  factor  in  providing  work  and 
developing  commerce.  Capital  paid  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  way  of  taxation,  or  still  more  by  a  Capital  Levy, 
is  non-productive;  capital  used  in  trade  has  the  saving 
grace  of  providing  employment  and  earning  more  revenue. 
One  would,  indeed,  imagine  that  this  point  of  view  would 
specially  appeal  to  a  Labour  Government. 

In  the  recent  Budget  the  Corporation  Profits  Tax  has 
been  wisely  removed  altogether,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  has  always  been  very  questionable  whether  it  has 
not  done  more  harm  to  the  development  of  trade  than  is 
represented  by  the  full  amount  of  revenue  received  from  it. 

The  Death  Duties,  to  my  mind,  stand  on  rather  a  different 
plane.  It  is  true  they  are  high,  but  I  have  consistently 
recommended  in  the  public  press  that,  given  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  that  some  effort  ought  to  be  made 
to  cope  with  the  burden  of  war  debt,  and  given  also  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Treasury  in  the  specific  earmarking 
for  that  purpose  of  any  revenue  derived  by  any  increase  in 
the  death  duties  above  the  present  maximum,  some 
augmentation  of  the  existing  rates  ought,  in  the  public 
interest,  and  even  though  it  entail  sacrifice,  to  be  accepted 
generally.  For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  revenue  the 
death  duties  are  quite  high  enough,  and  certainly  no 
increase  ought  to  be  accepted  unless  specific  earmarking  is 
approved.  Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
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be.  A  very  little  bookkeeping  would  give  the  Treasury  all 
the  information  it  requires  as  to  the  amount  to  be  set  aside, 
and  only  a  Government  anxious  to  force  the  Capital  Levy 
and  not  to  approve  any  reasonable  alternative  would  take 
up  on  this  point  a  consistently  hostile  attitude.  Like  most 
innovators,  I  have  met  with  the  expected  amount  of 
adverse  criticism,  although  I  am  glad  to  realise  also  that 
the  majority  have  done  me  the  justice  to  admit  the  sincerity 
of  my  proposals,  while  not  a  few  have  wholeheartedly 
approved  them.  Such  misrepresentation  as  there  has  been 
was  supplied  by  commentaries  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
possibly  for  party  purposes.  It  was  suggested  that  I  had 
recommended  a  “  large  increase  ”  in  the  duties.  No  doubt 
I  have  always  held  the  view  that  it  would  be  a  substantial 
one,  but  I  was  careful  not  to  commit  myself  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  particular  percentage  or  volume — for  the  very 
good  reason  that  all  the  requisite  figures  were  not  available 
to  me,  and  an  excessive  increase  would  be  harmful. 

In  this  connection  some  important  financial  experts  have 
represented  to  me  that,  while  opposing  any  increase  in  the 
rate  of  Death  Duties,  they  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  existing  yield  of  tax  from  that  source  should  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  reduction  of  tax.  My  reply  is  that  if 
sufficient  economies  can  be  effected  to  make  this  course 
possible  without  other  increase  of  taxation,  then  I  would 
cordially  endorse  it.  The  principle  of  the  earmarking  of 
Death  Duties  for  debt  is  a  sound  one,  and  if  the  country 
can  be  run  efficiently  on  cheaper  lines,  as  I  believe  it  can, 
then  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  suggestion  with 
the  policy  I  am  advocating,  the  main  point,  to  my  mind, 
being  to  reduce  our  national  indebtedness. 

There  have  been  many  other  criticisms,  perhaps  the 
most  valid  and  deserving  of  attention  being  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  any  increase  in  the  death  duties  would  react  on 
industry  and  employment.  Such  reaction  is  the  result  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  taxation,  but  the  primary 
point  for  consideration  is  whether  the  sacrifice  demanded 
would  realise  benefits  which  would  outweigh  any  imme¬ 
diate  disadvantages.  Frankly,  in  the  case  of  the  ad  hoc 
earmarking  of  an  increase  in  the  death  duties,  I  think  it 
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would.  Such  an  increase  would  speedily  reduce  the  burden 
of  the  interest  on  the  war  debt,  and  I  assume  that  no 
Government  benefiting  by  such  a  proposal  as  I  have  put 
forward  would  automatically  maintain  at  its  present 
height  all  the  other  existing  taxation  which  is  required  to 
meet  our  obligations.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  by  this 
policy  reduce  the  interest  on  the  war  debt  you  could 
speedily  transfer  the  relief  to  some  reduction  of  the  income 
tax,  and  the  business  and  trade  of  the  country  would 
have  a  right  to  expect  this. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  increased  levy  would  necessarily  be 
deleterious  to  increased  employment.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  now  perfectly  easy  to  insure  years  ahead  against  the 
payment  of  death  duties,  exactly  as  you  can  insure 
against  anything  else.  In  the  next  place,  owing  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  State  of  securities  against  obligations 
under  the  death  duties,  any  testator  can  alternatively  insure 
himself,  if  he  so  wishes,  by  an  annual  investment  in  those 
types  of  stock.  Thirdly,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  results  of  my  policy  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
management  of  estates.  It  would  compel  those  well 
endowed  with  this  world’s  wealth  to  look  ahead  and  not, 
unfairly  to  their  descendants,  to  run  the  risk  of  leaving 
heavy  charges,  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made,  to 
be  placed  on  an  estate  which  might  thereby  at  short  notice 
have  to  be  realised  under  adverse  circumstances.  It  is, 
of  course,  correct  that  estates  largely  of  an  agricultural 
nature  might  feel  a  certain  difficulty  in  making  pro¬ 
vision,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  advantage  to  the  community.  As  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  I  am  quite  confident  of  the  benefit.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  potential  strength  of  character  of  the 
younger  generation,  to  whom  I  ascribe  no  unworthy 
dependence  on  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  For  this  reason  I  have  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  type  of  letter  of  which  the  following  can  be 
quoted ; — 

Can  you  give  to  all  the  disabled  young  officers  (yes,  and  privates  too) 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  which  you  enjoyed  when  you  were  thirty? 
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If  not,  the  language  of  your  letter  in  yesterday’s  - is  simply  brutal. 

These  young  men  sacrificed  all  their  chance  of  doing  what  you  did  in 
their  successful  efforts  to  preserve  the  land  and  inheritance  of  their 
fathers.  You  would  now  deny  them  all  prospect  of  enjoying  in  due 
course  the  reasonable  fruits  of  their  sacrifice.  1  do  not  wish  to  be 
abusive,  so  I  will  refrain  from  saying  what  I  think  of  you,  but  it  would 
be  some  compensation  for  a  Capital  Levy  to  see  you  and  your  like 
exterminated. 

It  only  shows,  I  fear,  that  the  writer  has  not  troubled  to 
read  my  suggestion  aright.  Nothing  therein  would 
prejudice  the  position  of  ex-Service  men,  for  whose  welfare 
my  deep  practical  sympathy  and  interest  are  on  record 
among  those  who  know  me  and  live  about  me,  unless,  of 
course,  their  parents  left  over  ;^5,ooo,  and  even  then  the 
gradual  increase  of  rate  would  be  so  slight  that  they  could 
not,  in  view  of  what  they  did  receive,  very  well  lament  the 
loss  of  what  they  did  not.  It  is  the  ex-Service  man,  officer 
or  ranker,  with  so  very  little  wealth  from  any  source,  who 
rather  merits  our  sympathy  and  our  aid.  Accordingly,  I 
still  maintain  the  point  of  view  I  have  in  the  past  put 
forward  frequently  in  public.  I  even  think  that,  if 
adopted,  it  would  help  the  formation  of  national  character 
and  hence,  if  the  Government  Committee  on  the  means  of 
dealing  with  the  burden  of  war  debt  wishes  to  find  any 
panacea,  I  think  it  might  very  well  pay  attention  mainly 
to  the  one  I  have  championed.  Let  me,  in  concluding  this 
review  of  direct  taxation,  say  that  I  recognise  the  country 
must  have  money  to  pay  its  way,  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
charges  on  our  debt,  but  we  have  to  keep  taxation  to  a 
minimum,  consistently  with  making  both  ends  meet,  and 
not  injuring  our  potentiality  of  doing  so,  without  harm  to 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  add  one  word  or  two  to  meet  the 
objection  of  those  who  dislike  the  earmarking  of  revenue 
for  a  specific  purpose.  We  have  already  begun  to  do  it. 
We  earmark  motor  taxation  for  the  upkeep  of  the  roads, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has  held  up  his  hands  in 
horror  and  urged  that  this  is  a  terrible  deviation  from  the 
ways  of  sound  finance.  I  am  equally  sure  that  earmarking 
as  a  principle,  particularly  if  that  principle  is  approved 
by  the  public  and  can  be  carried  out  financially  without 
difficulty,  has  everything  to  recommend  it.  There  are 
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burdens  which  the  community  would  bear  with  far  greater 
alacrity  if  it  had  some  precise  idea  of  the  worthy  object 
for  which  they  were  employed.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
cynical,  but  I  can  well  imagine  that  most  people  would 
rather  pay  a  specific  tax  for  the  increase  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  than  contribute  to  a  common  pool  out  of  which  an 
excessive  Civil  Service  might  possibly  look  to  draw  its 
substantial  remuneration. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  deal  with  Taxes  on  Land 
Values,  since,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  dis¬ 
cussing.  I  understand  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  revive 
them,  but  I  think  that  past  experience  has  shown  their 
futility.  Not  enough  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  our  present  housing 
troubles.  I  can,  though,  well  imagine  that  the  parents  of 
the  child  do  not  wish  to  talk  much  about  the  influence  it 
has  exercised  on  the  household. 

As  regards  outlay  on  what  are  called  Social  Services,  I 
think  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  general  reconsideration  of 
our  financial  system.  As  it  stands,  with  the  exception  of 
health  and  unemployment,  the  tendency  is  to  call  on  the 
State  for  spontaneous  and  non-contributory  aid.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  within  recent  time  passed  resolu¬ 
tion  after  resolution  in  which  the  State  is  invited  to  assist 
the  individual  without  imposing  in  return  any  sort  of  con¬ 
dition  for  the  aid  to  be  afforded.  Thus,  you  have  non¬ 
contributory  old  age  pensions,  non-contributory  schemes 
of  pensions  for  women  and  children,  and  even,  so  I  note, 
suggested  non-contributory  awards  for  accidents  in  every¬ 
day  life  to  bread-winners  who  may  not  be  able  to  secure 
assistance  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Of 
course,  with  respect  to  the  wholesale  grant  of  uncovenanted 
benefit  to  the  unemployed,  much  of  this  relief  will  prove 
to  be  non-contributory  also,  since  the  requisite  stamps  will 
never  be  forthcoming.  Nor  do  I  suppose  we  have  reached 
finality  in  this  tendency,  and  it  is  therefore  time  the  com¬ 
munity  took  stock  of  the  whole  position,  instead  of  dealing 
with  demands  piecemeal.  Elsewhere  I  have  dealt  with 
the  deleterious  effect  of  unrestricted  State  aid  on  individual 
character;  now  I  only  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  calls  on  the  State  for  aid  really  effect 
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insurance,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Before,  there¬ 
fore,  individualism  succumbs  to  the  deluge  of  State 
Socialism  which  is  wishing  to  overwhelm  everything,  the 
community  ought  to  insist  on  an  actuarial  calculation  being 
made  into  the  cost  of  an  all-embracing  scheme  for  coping 
with  under-employment,  unemployment,  mothers’  pensions, 
accidents  to  the  bread-winner,  health  and  old  age  pensions. 
It  might  even  be  worth  while  considering  the  inclusion  of 
feeding  necessitous  school  children.  No  doubt  vast  figures 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  they  need  not 
alarm  us,  because  even  if  the  weekly  contribution  were 
substantially  higher  than  now,  there  would  be  greater  saving 
on  the  rates,  partly  as  a  result  of  Poor  Law,  and,  to  a 
limited  degree,  Education  changes.  Moreover,  it  might  be 
worth  considering  whether  this  system  of  insurance  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  community  without 
exception,  but  no  one  allowed  to  benefit  unless  it  were 
established  he  or  she  was  in  need  of  help  from  the  fund. 
There  might  be  those  who  would  denounce  any  such  sug¬ 
gested  modification  of  “  Ninepence  for  Fourpence  ”  into 
“  Nothing  for  Ninepence,”  but  many  would  gladly  risk 
hostile  criticism,  on  the  ground  that  any  member  of  the 
community  well  enough  off  to  fend  for  himself  ought  to 
be  more  than  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  well-being 
of  others  who,  for  various  reasons,  need  extraneous  help. 

The  adoption  of  any  system  of  this  nature  would  vastly 
affect  the  assistance  of  the  State  in  social  services,  notably 
the  Poor  Law,  and,  more  still,  local  rating.  It  would  not 
affect  Service  pensions,  since  these  should,  from  their 
special  character,  remain  a  State  charge,  though  the  sum 
will  gradually  decrease.  It  would  partially,  but  only 
partially,  affect  education  grants,  which  should  be  viewed 
from  a  sympathetic  standpoint,  though  undoubtedly  with 
the  object  of  getting  value  for  money,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
now  the  case.  It  might  cut  across  some  legislation,  which 
could  be  modified.  It  might  meet  with  the  criticisms  of 
those  who  would  contend  that  the  average  worker  is  too 
poor  to  pay,  say,  is.  6d.  per  week,  even  for  the  remarkable 
benefits  which  would  be  offered  him  under  an  “  all-in  ” 
insurance  scheme.  Still,  there  would  be  but  few  to  object, 
and  presumably  their  cases  would  be  dealt  with,  as  they 
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now  are,  under  health  and  unemployment  insurance,  only 
possibly  on  more  generous  lines. 

Any  suggestions  of  this  nature  would,  I  admit,  need 
very  drastic  remodelling  of  much  of  our  financial  system. 
They  would  need,  in  addition,  the  enforcement  of  the  best 
principles  of  administration  on  the  Civil  Service,  which 
I  fear  these  public  officials,  however  high  their  ability, 
often  lack.  What  has  always  struck  me  about  national 
finance  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  Government  and 
Government  officials  to  deal  with  what  are,  or  should  be, 
business  matters  in  the  same  way  that  business  men  would 
deal  with  them.  When  people  are  dealing  with  public 
money,  or  money  raised  from  the  public,  they  are  too  often 
inclined  to  think  they  have  at  their  disposal  a  sort  of 
inexhaustible  purse,  whose  magnitude  causes  them  no 
concern  in  spending  the  contents.  A  business  house  of 
any  importance  at  all  has  to  be,  and  is,  ever  ready  to  deal 
with  everything  on  a  proper  business  basis,  to  recognise 
thoroughly  that  it  must  “  cut  its  coat  according  to  its  cloth.” 
The  difficulty  with  Governments  and  public  bodies  is  that 
there  is  not  the  same  incentive  for  real  economy  and 
cautious  prudence  which  would  be  the  case  were  they 
dealing  with  the  same  matters  in  their  own  businesses. 

It  can  never  be  easy,  I  admit,  to  remodel  our  financial 
system,  but,  at  all  events,  if  we  place  all  assistance,  as  is 
suggested,  on  eleemosynary  bases  of  State  aid  it  will  be 
impossible.  Before  Parliament,  therefore,  plunges  into  the 
career  of  helping  everybody  in  everything  without  asking 
for  anything  in  return,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a  long 
view  of  the  question.  Before  it  sanctions  economic  up¬ 
heavals  in  any  form,  aimed  at  relieving  the  burden  of  the 
war  debt,  it  might  look  at  the  modest  proposal  I  have 
outlined.  Before  it  approves  steps  which  may  deal  a 
mortal  blow  at  local  self-government,  it  might  inquire 
whether  the  changes  will  be  for  the  national  well-being. 
If  all  these  principles  could  be  agreed  upon  we  could  look 
with  greater  assurance  into  the  successful  remodelling  of 
finance.  It  is,  though,  vital,  I  think,  to  define  first  of  all 
what  the  first  principles  governing  such  remodelling  should 
be,  and  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  do. 


THE  FIRST  LABOUR  BUDGET 

By  W.  M.  J.  Williams 

Mr.  Snowden’s  is  the  first  Labour  Budget,  and  as  such 
was  awaited  and  is  studied  with  the  keenest  interest.  That 
interest  is  fully  maintained  by  the  production.  From  all 
sides,  at  first,  there  were  congratulations  for  his  clear 
financial  statement  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  so  far  as  that  the  compliments  are  permanent ;  but  as 
discussion  has  advanced,  the  light  on  the  scene  has 
changed  in  colour,  in  part  because  the  Chancellor,  while 
clear  in  what  he  told  the  House  on  April  29th,  is  chal¬ 
lenged  with  having  left  some  of  his  plans  undisclosed.  It 
will  be  found  that  there  is  some  ground  for  that.  So  far  as 
parties  go,  the  Tories  are  in  opposition  to  the  Budget,  the 
Liberals  support,  and  Labour  mockingly  rejoices  in  the 
well-carpeted  ground  on  which  Mr.  Snowden  stands. 
That  general  statement  would  need  modification  with 
regard  to  various  details  and  aspects  of  the  Budget;  but 
the  Budget  is  still  so  large  and  complicated  that  a  review 
of  the  whole  should  be  useful. 

Referring  to  remissions  of  taxes  on  articles  of  food, 
some  Tories,  like  Sir  Robert  Horne,  profess  it  was  their 
intention  to  do  so  also  when  opportunity  offered.  That 
seems  to  some  a  big  mouthful.  Mr.  Baldwin  last  year 
preferred  to  relieve  the  impost  on  beer,  which  was  indeed, 
and  is  still,  very  heavily  taxed.  This  parii-fris  regarding 
the  Snowden  Budget  is  brilliantly  hit  off  by  Mr.  Punch  : — 
“  Mr.  Asquith  :  They  are  my  principles.  Mr.  Baldwin  : 
I  found  the  money.  Mr.  Snowden :  I  take  the 
bouquets.”  That  is  the  situation;  but  Mr.  Punch,  who  is 
not  a  financier,  forgot  that  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  produce 
the  money  for  Mr.  Snowden,  for  the  ;^48,ooo,cxx)  of 
a  surplus  for  1923-24  went  to  the  National  Debt,  and 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  1924-25  plan  are  devised 
by  Mr.  Snowden  himself.  But  to  understand  this,  and 
more  important  matters,  let  us  hope,  a  general  outline  of 
the  Budget  must  be  given. 

The  financial  working  of  1923-24  was  very  successful. 
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The  estimates  of  expenditure  had  been  £816,000,000,  and 
they  proved  to  be  £788,000,000  only  at  March  last.  The 
revenue  had  been  estimated  at  £818,000,000;  it  reached 
£837,000,000.  So,  with  an  actual  expenditure  of 
£788,000,000  and  actual  revenue  of  £837,000,000,  there 
was  a  realised  surplus  of  over  £48,000,000.  Congratula¬ 
tions  all  round  are  natural;  but  our  joy  is  moderated  when 
we  reflect  that  the  total  expenditure  is  still  between  four 
and  five  times  the  pre-war  figure,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  an  easier  time  which  shall  make  us  forget  the  Great 
War.  The  accounts  for  1923-24  show  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  at  £307,000,000,  and  a  Sinking  Fund  of  £40,000,000 
more.  The  Civil  Services,  all  told,  are  fivefold  what  they 
were  in  pre-war  days,  swollen  as  they  are  by  very  large 
sums  as  war  legacies,  and  other  large  sums  for  the  social 
services  now  maintained  at  great  cost.  On  the  revenue 
side  for  1923-24  the  total  of  £837,000,000  is  still  colossal. 
If  taxes  are  still  heavy,  a  45.  ^d.  income-tax  producing 
£330,000,000,  and  Customs  and  Excise  made  to  produce 
£268,000,000,  while  other  sources  of  revenue  yielded  large 
sums  again,  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  that  they  do  so  yield 
wonderfully  well.  The  one  failure  was  Excess  Profits 
Duty,  from  the  arrears  of  which  £12,000,000  had  been 
expected  on  balance;  but  the  yield  was  a  blank.  (For 
1924-25  Mr.  Snowden  puts  E.P.D.  down  for  £8,000,000; 
but  that  is  a  figure  connected  with  the  larger  question 
of  arrears  of  taxes,  which  will  be  dealt  with  further  on.) 
In  the  dreadful  aftermath  of  war  the  country  is  sound,  and 
while  trade  is  advancing  but  slowly,  it  is  on  the  path  of 
progress;  though  there  are  black  spots  on  land  and 
industry,  the  Budget  figures  for  1923-24  tell  us  that 
congratulations  and  cheers  are  due  and  fitting. 

The  prospect  for  1924-25  may  be  deduced  from  the 
table  on  the  following  page. 

Within  the  ambit  of  the  following  highly  compressed 
summary  there  is  room  for  much-needed  elucidation  which 
cannot  be  undertaken  in  this  paper.  The  most  prominent 
fact  is  that  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  a  million  over 
that  actually  incurred  in  1923-24,  and  let  this  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  come  to  discuss  Mr.  Snowden’s  dispositions. 
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Mr.  Snowden’s  exposition,  which  is  summarised  in 
Table  A,  followed  the  usual  course,  beginning  with  the 
National  Debt.  The  brief  summary  of  it  was  very  impres¬ 
sive.  The  details  of  the  various  kinds  of  debt  and  of  the 
treatment  in  1923-24  cannot  be  given  here,  but  only  the 
results.  It  was  pointed  out  above  that  ‘  ;^4o,cxx),oc)0 

TABLE  A. 


The  Final  Balance  Sheet,  1924-5  (founded  on  the  Budget  Statement). 


Estimated  Revenue. 

i 

Estimated  Expenditure. 

i 

Customs . 

Excise  . 

101,800,000 

135.900,000 

Consolidated  Fund  : — 
National  Debt  Services 

N.  Ireland  Residuary 
Share  . 

350,000,000 

Customs  and  Excise 

237,700,000 

3,500,000 

15,000,000 

13,150,000 

Motor  Vehicle  Duties. . . 

15,600,000 

Local  Taxation  Accounts 

Estate,  etc..  Duties. . . . 

56,000,000 

21,000,000 

1,250,000 

265,000,000 

61,000,000 

8,000,000 

20,000,000 

Other  C.  F.  Services .... 

2,440,000 

Land  Tax,  House  Duty 
and  Mineral  Rights  . 

Income  Tax . 

Super  Tax . 

Excess  Profits  Duty  . . . 
Corporation  Profits  Tax 

Total  C.  F.  Services. 

384,840,000 

Supply  Services  : — 

Army . 

Navy  . 

Air  Force . 

Customs,  Excise  and 

Inland  Revenue . 

Post  Office  Services  . . . 

45,000,000 

55,800,000 

14,511,000 

Total  Inland  Revenue 

432,250,000 

11,221,000 

51,081,000 

Total  Receipts  from 
Taxes 

685.550.000 

405,186,000 

Post  Office . 

Crown  Lands . 

53.500,000 

900,000 

Total  Expenditure.  . 
Surplus  . 

;{790,o26,ooo 

4,024,000 

Interest  on  Sundry  Loans 
Miscellaneous  : — 

Ordinary  . 

Special . 

12,250,000 

11,850,000 

30,000,000 

From  Non-tax  Revenue 

108,500,000 

Total  Revenue 

^794.050.000 

. 

Grand  Total. . . . 

;^794.050.ooo 

were  appropriated  especially  to  sinking  debt  Iasi 
year,  and  the  £48,000,000  surplus  had  also  gone,  according 
to  the  law  of  1874,  to  the  Debt,  so  that  £88,000,000  of 
Debt  had  been  amortised  in  that  way;  but  that  was  not  the 
full  tale  for  the  year.  The  Debt,  both  Internal  and  Ex¬ 
ternal,  had  been  reduced,  and  special  attention  paid  to 
the  Floating  Debt.  The  dead  weight  of  Debt  last  March 

(i)  ;£;'4o,ooo,ooo  for  a  sinking  fund  are  included  in  the  ;^35o, 000,000  for 
‘‘National  Debt  Services,”  1924-25. 
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was  put  at  £7,680,000,000,  and  as  the  figure  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  had  been  £7,772,000,000,  the  Debt  is  now 
£92,000,000  lower  on  the  year’s  working.  A  fine  result; 
but  more  impressive  was  a  larger  summary  still.  Mr. 
Snowden  had  remarked  that  the  “  dead  weight  ”  had 
reached  about  £8,000,000,000  in  1919,  and  added  two 
impressive  statements.  First,  the  only  external  debt  we 
now  owe  is  the  American  of  £940,000,000,  which  is  subject 
to  the  Baldwin  agreement  of  a  £35,000,000  sinking  fund. 
We  owe  no  debt  now  to  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Japan  and  Canada. 
And,  again,  the  face  value  of  the  debt  reduction  since 
December,  1919,  appears  as  under  £150,000,000,  but  as 
a  fact  the  true  reduction  is  more,  much  more  if  values  are 
considered  after  conversion  of  stock.  So  estimated,  the 
reduction  since  1919  was  nearly  £400,000,000  (but  the 
Floating  Debt  by  £575,000,000).  The  following  passage 
followed  : — “  On  the  same  basis  (that  is,  allowing  for 
nominal  additions)  the  total  debt  reduction  since  December, 
1919,  has  been  over  £650,000,000,  (or)  practically  the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt  at  the  outbreak  of  war.” 
Mr.  Snowden  called  that  “  a  creditable  achievement,”  and 
it  is  so  unquestionably,  and  an  achievement  which  is  envied 
by  some  of  the  Allies;  but  we  should  remember  that  it 
has  been  done,  in  part,  by  using  as  current  revenue  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  war  material,  moneys  which  should 
have  been  regarded  as  capital. 

Before  leaving  the  Debt  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
the  Debt  owing  to  us,  which  was  put  at  March 
last  as  a  total  of  £2,162,881,000,  of  which  France  owes 
£623,000,000,  Belgium  £9,000,000,  Russia  £722,000,000, 
and  Italy  £533,000,000.  The  Dominions  and  Colonies 
owe  us  £131,000,000,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe 
asset.  What  may  be  the  present  value  of  the  large  amount 
due  from  Allies,  small  and  large,  who  can  tell?  Mr. 
Snowden  rounded  off  his  remarks  on  the  Debt  by  dwelling 
on  the  tonic  effect  of  such  a  large  amortisation  on  the 
country’s  credit;  and  that  was  an  improving  spectacle, 
though  it  had  been  done  by  unheroic  methods. 

When  Mr.  Snowden  estimated  what  the  Revenue  would 
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be  in  1924-25,  were  the  taxes  unaltered,  he  found  they 
might  reach  more  than  ;^82  8,000,000,  whereas  his 
Expenditure  might  be  about  ;^790,ooo,ooo  (see  Table  A). 
He  had,  therefore,  a  prospective  surplus  of  £38,000,000. 
He  based  his  proposals  for  the  year  on  that  estimate,  and 
went  on  to  sketch  a  series  of  reductions  and  repeals  of 
taxes  which  in  total  reached  £34,000,000,  leaving 
£4,000,000  unappropriated.  (Note  that  last  fact  carefully.) 

Let  us  now  sketch  these  changes  in  taxation  in  detail, 
considering  the  attitude  positively  and  negatively.  Mr. 
Snowden  began  by  saying  that  he  proposed  that  the  Tea 
duty  should  be  reduced  from  8d.  to  4d.  a  lb. ;  Cocoa  and 
Coffee  from  28s.  to  14s.  a  cwt. ;  Roasted  Coffee  and 
Chicory  from  4d.  to  2d.  a  lb.;  Chicory  from  26s.  6d.  a 
cwt.  to  13s.  3d.  a  cwt.;  Sugar  exceeding  98°  from  25s.  8d. 
to  IIS.  8d.  a  cwt.,  or  2fd.  to  i^d.  a  lb.;  and  molasses, 
glucose,  saccharin,  etc.,  in  proportion,  including  sugar  used 
in  manufactures;  Raisins,  Figs,  and  Plums,  dried  or 
preserved,  from  los.  6d.  to  7s.  a  cwt.  (i^d.  to  fd.  a  lb.); 
Table  Waters,  sweetened,  etc.,  4d.,  and  Herb  Beer  2d. 
a  gallon,  to  be  repealed',  the  New  Import,  or  McKenna 
Duties,  of  which  Films  were  charged  ^d.  to  5d.  a  linear 
foot,  and  Clocks,  Watches,  Motor  Cars  and  Cycles, 
etc.,  and  Musical  Instruments,  etc.,  were  charged  a  duty 
of  33^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  be  repealed  also.  Turning 
from  Customs  to  Excise,  he  dealt  first  with  duties  which 
countervailed  Customs  duties  on  the  same  articles.  The 
duty  on  Chicory  from  21s.  id.  to  los.  a  cwt.;  Coffee 
Substitutes  from  id.  to  ^d.  per  ^  lb.;  Sugar  (not  made 
from  British  beet)  from  5-6ths  of  23s.  4d.  to  5-6ths  of  the 
full  Customs  rate ;  and  molasses,  glucose,  and  saccharin  in 
proportionate  degree  (it  will  be  seen  that  British  beet  sugar, 
which  enjoyed  a  full  exemption,  while  duty  on  imported 
was  25s.  8d.,  will  now,  presumably,  get  an  advantage  of 
IIS.  8d.  a  cwt.  only);  Table  Waters,  sweetened,  etc.,  and 
herb  beer — 2d.  a  gallon — will  be  repealed',  but  a  special 
reduction  of  Excise  duty  is  that  on  Entertainments, 
which  will  be  free  up  to  a  sixpenny  admission  charge,  and 
up  to  IS.  3d.  will  be  reduced.  A  series  of  modifications 
of  Motor  Vehicles  Duties  are  proposed,  designed  to 
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meet  cases  in  which  the  term  is  less  than  a  year.  The 
duty  on  motors  will  be  reduced,  from  the  charge  under 
the  Finance  Act,  1920,  for  every  £i  in  January  graduated 
down  to  7s.  on  September  ist;  the  licences  also,  for  each 
of  three  quarters,  are  reduced  slightly.  Motor  Bicycles 
and  Tricycles  are  accorded  a  reduction  on  quarterly 
rates,  according  as  the  bicycles  are  more  or  less  than  200  lb. 
in  weight.  The  Chancellor  then  turned  to  Inland  Revenue 
and  announced  two  repeals :  Corporation  Profits  Tax 
from  June  30th  next  (1924),  and  Inhabited  House  Duty 
from  April  ist  last.  The  Corporation  Profits  Tax  was, 
since  last  year,  only  6d.  in  the  £  on  profits;  the  House 
Duty  was  an  old  duty  which  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
window  tax,  in  1851.  It  was  assessed  on  the  income  tax 
valuation,  but  graded  according  to  value  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  “  house  ”  was  used.  The  scale  was  up  to 
£40,  up  to  £60,  and  beyond  £60  annual  value,  and  the 
duty  2d.,  4d.,  and  6d.  if  on  a  “shop,”  or  3d.,  6d.,  or  9d. 
on  a  private  house.  It  was  virtually  a  little  income  tax, 
and  the  true  incidence,  as  between  owner  and  tenant,  is 
obscure,  but  the  occupier  believed  he  bore  it.  A  few 
reductions  on  Telephone  Calls  from  July  ist  were 
announced,  making  the  new  rates  up  to  5  miles  id.,  and 
to  7^  miles  2d.,  no  reduction  on  excess  of  calls  to  be 
allowed.  The  trunk  calls  will  also  be  reduced,  and 
charges  will  vary,  as  before,  according  to  the  time  of  day 
or  night.  Some  reductions  will  be  made  also  in  the 
charges  on  removals. 

That  is  the  list  of  positive  reductions.  Mr.  Snowden’s 
negations  were :  (i)  he  could  not  find  money  for  a  penny 
postage.  Also  (2)  preferences,  according  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  Conference  last  autumn,  were  not 
adopted.  The  suggestions  would  be  submitted  to  the 
House  for  a  special  debate,  but  meantime  the  Government 
is  not  in  favour  of  the  policy  they  embody.  Also,  Mr. 
Snowden  added,  he  must  declare  that  he  will  hold  himself 
free  to  deal  with  preference  granted  since  1920  by  Mr.  A. 
Chamberlain  on  tea,  sugar,  cocoa,  etc.,  and  on  the  articles 
on  which  New  Import  Duties  were  imposed  in  1915-16, 
when  they  are  articles  from  Empire  sources.  It  was  made 
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abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Snowden  is  against  all 
"  preferences.”  The  result  of  this  long  list  of  reductions 
and  repeals  of  taxes  is  shown  in  the  following  : — 

TABLE  B. 

Estimated  Loss  on  Taxation,  Etc. 


Loss  in 

1924-5- 

Loss  in  a 
full  year. 

Customs  : — 

Tea  . 

Cocoa  . 

Coffee  . 

Chicory . 

Sugar,  Molasses,  Glucose  and  Saccharin . 

Raisins,  Figs  and  Plums  . 

Table  Waters  and  Herb  Beer  . 

New  Import  Duties . 

i 

5,000,000 

580,000 

180,000 

40,000 

17,200,000 

200,000 

• 

2,500,000 

1 

5,400,000 

600,000 

200,000 

43,000 

17,880,000 

250,000 

« 

2,750,000 

Total  Customs . 

;^25, 700,000 

£27,123,000 

Excise  : — 

Chicory  and  Coffee  substitutes  . 

Sugar,  Molasses,  Glucose  and  Saccharin  . 

Table  Waters  and  Herb  Beer  . 

Entertainments . 

• 

500,000 

200,000 

3,400,000 

• 

520,000 

300,000 

4,000,000 

Total  Excise . 

i 

4,100,000 

4,820,000 

Total  Customs  and  Excise . 

;{29,8oo,ooo 

£31.943.000 

Motor  Vehicle  Duties . 

Inland  Revenue  : — 

Corporation  Duty  Repealed . 

Inhabited  House  Duty . 

• 

2,000,000 

1,750,000 

500,000 

12,500,000 

2,000,000 

Total  Inland  Revenue  . 

;^3.750.ooo 

£14,500,000 

Post  Office  . 

500,000 

1 ,000,000 

Total  Estimated  Loss  . 

;^34,050,ooo 

;^47.943.ooo 

•  The  amount  of  Revenue  lost  from  these  sources  is  either  small,  or  none. 


So  is  the  loss  of  the  £34,000,000  of  revenue  accounted 
for;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the  £29,000,000 
remitted  in  1924-25  on  Customs  and  Excise  nearly 
£24,000,000  are  taken  off  food  and  drink  stuffs.  The 
whole  list  is  imposing,  and  party  camps  are,  and  will  be, 
much  disturbed,  and  contend  about  them.  Mr.  Snowden 
crows. 

The  policy  embodied  in  such  a  programme  must  be 
reviewed  now,  briefly,  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  whole 
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first,  and  then  special  features,  active  and  negative, 
noticed,  especially  postage,  the  corporation  profits  tax, 
the  McKenna  duties,  the  preferences  excluded,  and  the 
allegations  concerning  the  unappropriated  surplus. 

As  a  whole  the  policy  so  embodied  may  be  regarded  in 
two  or  three  ways,  which,  indeed,  are  all  one.  There  was 
an  element  of  pleasant  surprise  that  the  Mr.  Snowden  who 
last  year  pleaded  with  the  House  to  adopt  a  thorough¬ 
going  Socialism  of  the  armchair  character,  never  allows  it 
to  peep  through  any  facet  of  his  Budget.  A  three-party 
House  is  not  lacking  in  restraining  power,  and  Mr. 
Snowden  can  tell  his  more  impetuous  brethren  that  time 
did  not  permit  of  better  and  more  profound  changes;  but 
the  rest  of  us  should  restrain  our  transports,  and  festina 
lente.  In  selecting  the  foodstuffs  for  his  principal  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Chancellor  made  a  significant  gesture,  and 
regarded  the  greatest  common  measure  of  agreement. 
During  the  subsequent  discussions,  indeed,  objection  was 
taken  to  the  result  as  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
The  result  on  Mr.  Snowden’s  balance-sheet  is  that  indirect 
duties  will  be  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  obtained  from 
taxes.  Once  again  there  was  talk  of  50  per  cent,  of  each  kind 
as  an  ideal.  Is  not  that  a  remanet  of  loose  talk  last  century  ? 
There  is  no  justification  for  such  an  idea  from  any  acknow¬ 
ledged  canon  of  taxation.  Of  course,  neither  a  4s.  6d. 
income  tax,  nor  £4  a  barrel  on  beer,  can  be  regarded  as 
taxes  to  be  neglected;  but  heaven  has  not  revealed  this 
50  per  cent,  standard.  The  whole  Budget  is  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  the  House,  but  the  Conservative  section 
regards  it  as  the  curate’s  egg  :  good  in  parts  only.  Let  us 
come  to  the  stiffer  objections  to  parts  of  it. 

It  was  lamented  widely  that  a  penny  postage  was  not 
restored  (not  to  speak  of  the  receipt  and  cheque  stamps), 
and  particularly  that  it  had  not  been  preferred  to  the 
entertainment  duty.  That  duty,  however,  is  a  bad  one, 
having  no  basis  in  any  valid  principle;  but  Mr.  Snowden 
would  select  it,  as  against  a  penny  post,  because  his 
remission  will  be  more  sectional.  Those  whose  eyes  are  on 
trade  will  prefer  a  penny  post. 

The  repeals  of  the  inhabited  house  duty  and  of  the 
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corporation  profits  tax  are  accepted  with  thanks.  The 
demise  of  the  house  duty  is  little  noticed,  though 
statisticians  will  miss  the  number  of  houses  reviewed  and 
charged  in  collecting  it.  But  there  is  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
in  trading  quarters  at  the  disappearance  of  corporation 
profits  tax,  as  there  was  for  that  of  E.P.D.  They  were 
rough  devices  for  war  time,  and  struck  a  limited  section 
of  citizens. 

The  debates  and  the  divisions  on  this  Budget,  until  it 
becomes  embodied  in  the  Finance  Act,  will  gather  the 
clouds  and  storms  around  the  repeal  of  the  McKenna 
duties  and  the  ignoring  of  the  preference  suggestions. 
Already  the  opposing  campaigns  are  spoiling  the  spring 
leaves :  there  can  be  no  question  that  fundamental 
divisions  in  policy  are  reached  in  this  connection.  The 
new  import,  or  McKenna  duties,  were  imposed  in  1915-16, 
and  when  imposed  it  was  said  distinctly  by  Mr.  McKenna 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  temporary  for  war  pur¬ 
poses;  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  endorsed  this  much  later  on. 
Now  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  disappear  as  from  the 
first  of  August  next.  The  industries  directly  interested 
are  opposing  vigorously,  and  that  is  not  surprising.  No 
time  opportune  for  remission  can  be  imagined,  now  or  in 
the  future.  Leaders  of  the  favoured  industries  are  not 
opposing  wisely,  but  very  contradictorily.  A  commercial 
policy  cannot  be  wisely  founded  on  favour  shown  to  this, 
that,  and  the  other  special  industry;  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  State  is  all.  It  is  said  that  these  duties  are  doing 
no  harm  !  What  if  it  were  possible  to  analyse  their  true 
and  full  effect !  A  duty  of  33^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  say, 
on  motor  cars,  is  imposed  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  import,  as  these  were  by  Mr.  McKenna  because 
freight  was  wanted  in  1915-16.  Then  we  are  told  that 
imports  of  motor  cars  have  grown  since.  True,  but  not 
because  of  the  duties,  in  spite  of  them  distinctly,  because 
of  the  demand.  Then  there  is  the  converse  allegation  that 
British  cars  are  cheaper.  Again,  not  because  of  the  duties, 
which  have  done  their  part  of  limiting  the  supply.  We  can 
sympathise  with  both  masters  and  workmen  in  these  pro¬ 
tected  trades;  the  shelter  from  the  duties  is  grateful  to 
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them;  they  would  like  them  permanently,  but  they  are 
getting  the  favour  at  the  expense  of  other  industries,  at 
the  ex|>ense  of  exports  which  might  have  been  made. 
Intercourse  with  other  countries,  cceteris  paribus,  does  not 
lessen,  but  increases,  employment. 

We  shall  come  to  larger  aspects  of  the  McKenna  duties 
if  we  proceed  briefly  to  deal  with  the  omission  of  the 
preferences  recommended  by  the  Empire  Conference. 
That  Conference  was  not  legislative,  was  not  even  com¬ 
mittal;  every  conclusion  arrived  at  had  to  be  submitted 
to  British  and  Dominion  Parliaments.  The  conclusions 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament  now.  But 
two  or  three  general  and  other  aspects  of  this  preference 
may  be  considered.  It  is  futile  to  reproach  opponents  of 
preference  duties  with  a  lack  of  patriotism,  and  chiefly  of 
interest  in  the  Dominions.  It  is  not  true;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  those  who  use  such  reproaches  think  they 
are  deserved.  Some  opponents  regard  the  preference 
hagglings  that  would  follow  periodically  as  more  likely  to 
split  than  to  bind  an  Empire;  but  we  all  desire  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  King’s  realms — Dominions  and  India 
and  Colonies.  As  for  the  practical  working  of  preferences 
demanded,  it  will  suffice  to  put  the  apple  in  the  witness- 
box  again.  Instead  of  reducing  duties  and  repealing  some, 
to  get  the  apple  among  preferences  it  would  be  necessary 
to  create  a  duty  in  this  country.  That  sort  of  result  would 
not  be  justified,  surely.  Then,  as  for  trading,  the 
Dominions  would  not  be  wise,  and  surely  would  not  fail 
to  trade  with  all  countries.  Canada  will  always  trade  with 
the  United  States;  and  Britons  will  ever  be  ready  to  trade 
with  the  Dominions;  but  the  British  consumers,  mostly 
poor,  should  not  be  penalised  in  doing  so. 

The  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  McKenna  duties, 
and  the  angry  complaints  of  disregard  of  preference  duties, 
will  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  Budget  discussion  and  the 
agitation  outside  upon  it.  That  is  not  surprising  for 
another  reason.  Observers  had  seen  a  movement,  definite, 
planned,  organised,  quite  visible  to  all  early  in  1923,  to 
work  up  to  a  Tariff  agitation  which  should  dominate  the 
next  election.  The  Protectionists  in  the  Dominions  were 
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only  too  ready  to  join,  and  the  Empire  Conference  was  one 
means,  the  Wembley  Empire  Exhibition  was  another,  by 
which  the  object  was  to  be  reached.  It  was  an  Empire 
lever.  But  the  Tory  Ministries  became  so  discredited  in 
1923  that  an  election  was  precipitated.  That  discredit, 
and  the  Tariff  proposals,  killed  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  election  “turned  down”  protection.  This 
of  Mr.  Snowden’s  is  the  first  Budget  produced  after  the 
election,  and  the  verdict  at  the  poll  may  be  taken  to  cover 
the  Preference  proposals,  for  they  were  known  and  in 
question  at  the  time.  So  also  were  the  McKenna  duties; 
their  nature  was  condemned,  and  the  promise  to  repeal 
them  was  firm.  The  right  occasion  to  repeal  them  is  when 
a  Chancellor  has  the  nerve  to  do  right.  But  of  course  those 
who  had  engineered  the  movement  referred  to  see  not 
only  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley  assembling 
the  British  tribes  from  the  world’s  end,  and  many  other 
tribes,  but  all  without  any  question  of  Protection.  To  them 
the  crumbling  of  the  effort  is  bitter.  The  present  assault 
on  remissions  of  taxes  is  correspondingly  angry,  and 
not  a  little  wild  and  reckless,  but,  as  the  rest,  probably 
destined  to  failure. 

Very  different  seems  the  objection  taken  to  the 
£4,000,000  of  revenue  left  unappropriated  (see  Table  B). 
The  sufficiency  of  that  provision  has  been  questioned  from 
several  points  in  the  House.  The  Chancellor  was  reminded 
of  supplementary  estimates  required  to  some  amount  every 
year.  *  But,  much  more  important,  there  is  the  social  pro¬ 
gramme  which  this  Government  has  in  hand  to-day. 
Special  reference  was  made  to  the  proposed  abolition  of 
the  limit  of  means  to  qualify  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  to  the 
Housing  programme  announced  already,  and  to  a  further 
provision  for  unemployment.  Each  of  these  objects  would 
cost  much  money  even  this  year,  and  together  might  reach 
£40,000,000  or  much  more.  Now  it  must  be  said  it  was 
felt  all  round  Mr.  Snowden’s  statements  and  answers  were 
very  meagre.  He  did  indeed  say  that  these  objects  were 
not  unprovided  for,  but  the  House  has  no  declaration  of 
the  source  of  the  provision.  Mr.  Graham,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  was  equally  non-committal.  Even  those 
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who  support  the  Budget,  as  far  as  revealed,  feel  strongly 
that  here  is  an  arcanum  much  in  need  of  light;  and  the 
question  will  arise  :  was  the  omission  designed  ?  The 
course  of  Parliament  since  the  Budget  statement  has 
proved,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  Mr.  Snowden  cannot  prudently  reveal  the  demand  for 
expenditure  made  upon  them  by  their  most  truculent  sup¬ 
porters.  In  this  situation  we  can  only  guess  at  the  provision 
imderstood  to  be  made  this  year  for  financing  the  measures 
referred  to.  Mr.  Snowden  seemed,  in  his  reply  to  discus¬ 
sion,  to  be  glad  of  the  1 1  o’clock  rule,  which  debarred  him 
from  saying  more;  but  Mr.  Graham,  in  his  speech  earlier 
during  Thursday,  May  ist,  had  supplied  some  figures  in 
reply  to  questions  about  arrears  of  taxation  which  will 
probably  furnish  a  clue  to  this  apparently  designed 
mystery.  Let  the  reader  consult  Table  A  again,  and  note 
that  £8,000,000  of  revenue  are  expected  from  E.P.D., 
though  it  failed  to  produce  a  penny  last  year  on  balance. 
That,  too,  is  sought  from  arrears  of  payment.  Both 
on  Corporation  Profits  Tax  and  on  E.P.D.  there  are  many 
millions  in  arrear;  and  it  was  added  that  was  the  case  also 
with  income-tax  and  super-tax.  The  arrears  on  income- 
and  super-tax  are  about  £62,000,000,  on  E.P.D. 
£160,000,000,  and  on  Corporation  Profits  Tax  about 
£10,000,000,  and  so  “we  arrive  at  anything  between 
£200,000,000  and  £220,000,000  of  arrears  of  taxation  out¬ 
standing,”  as  Mr.  Graham  said.  It  is  known  that  Somerset 
House  is  “  putting  on  the  screw  ”  already,  but  how  much 
of  these  arrears  can  be  got  in,  and  this  year  especially, 
from  the  big  item  of  £160,000,000  from  E.P.D.  If  we 
turn  to  the  framed  Budget  there  is  no  hint  of  this  matter, 
whether  in  the  bearing  on  this  year’s  balance  or  on  that 
of  next  year,  burdens  on  which  can  be  seen  accumulating 
even  now.  If  a  substantially  large  amount  of  arrears  is 
recovered,  the  expense  under  Bills  to  be  brought  forward 
later  in  the  Session  may  be  met,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
that  source. 

At  best  that  would  be  banking  on  a  contingency.  To 
leave  the  House  without  v  tear  knowledge  on  the  matter  is 
not  a  Parliamentary  form  to  be  approved,  and  it  is  calcu- 
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lated  to  create  fears  which  should  be  avoided,  especially 
as  Mr.  Snowden  reiterates  that  he  is  devoted  to  the  public 
support  of  national  credit.  The  House  should  persevere 
until  this  matter  is  cleared  up.  Questions  around  the  un¬ 
appropriated  revenue  reveal  the  vulnerable  aspect  of  Mr. 
Snowden’s  Budget,  and  a  most  objectionable  aspect  it  is. 
Mr.  Snowden  has  shown  he  can  make  a  statement  quite 
clear;  let  him  tell  the  House  plainly,  Mr.  Buchanan  or 
Mr.  Kirkwood  notwithstanding,  how  the  approaching  social 
measures  are  to  be  provided  for. 

For  the  rest,  the  disclosed  Budget  clearly  meets  with 
acceptance  from  the  majority  of  the  House;  and  the  review 
of  the  national  finances  for  the  past  year,  as  also  the  total 
prospect  for  the  year,  bid  the  country  to  work  on  in  good 
hope.  Burdens  are  heavy,  but  they  are  yielding  to  great 
effort,  and  taxes  are  being  reduced  and  debt  paid  off  at 
such  a  rate  as  makes  the  hope  strong  that  Britain  is  to 
shine  as  of  yore  among  the  nations. 


THE  LAWYER  AS  STATESMAN 
By  Holford  Knight 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Anacharsis  laughed  at  Solon  for 
imagining  the  dishonesty  and  covetousness  of  his  country¬ 
men  could  be  restrained  by  written  laws.  For  (said  he) 
they  were  like  spiders’  webs  and  would  catch,  it  is  true,  the 
weak  and  poor,  but  easily  be  broken  by  the  mighty  and 
rich.  To  this  Solon  rejoined  that  men  keep  their  promises 
when  neither  side  can  get  anything  by  the  breaking  of 
them;  and  he  would  so  fit  his  laws  to  the  citizens  that  all 
should  understand  it  was  more  eligible  to  be  just  than  to 
break  the  laws. 

We  are  reminded  by  Plutarch,  however,  that  the  event 
rather  agreed  with  the  conjecture  of  Anacharsis  than  the 
hope  of  Solon.  Indeed,  Anacharsis,  being  once  at  the 
Assembly,  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  fact  that  in  Greece 
wise  men  spoke  and  fools  decided. 

Thus,  in  classic  form,  is  raised  the  perennial  contest 
between  law  and  force.  History  is  the  record  of  the 
attempt  by  law  to  overtake  the  lawless  thrust  of  force.  In 
succeeding  generations  we  watch  the  mighty  breaking 
through  the  meshes  of  law.  Like  spiders’  webs,  indeed, 
do  the  laws  appear  to  the  weak  and  poor.  But  the  task 
of  mankind  is  to  make  the  law  prevail.  The  mighty  must 
be  brought  and  kept  within  its  sway.  For,  otherwise,  the 
•  weak  and  poor  will  turn  the  world  upside  down.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  brook  injustice  for  ever.  And  there 
is  high  authority  for  the  prophecy  that  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  If  we  will,  we  can  play  our  part  in 
preparing  for  better  days. 

In  this  Review,  sometimes  in  the  shadow  of  dark  events, 
a  constant  voice  has  been  raised  to  summon  the  lawyers  to 
their  share  in  this  high  task  of  making  the  law  fit  the 
needs  of  men.‘  On  the  eve  of  an  auspicious  day  which 

(i)  See  “The  Need  of  an  English  Bar  Association,”  January,  1914; 
“The  Lawyer  and  the  New  World,”  January,  1918;  “The  Future  of  the 
Legal  Profession,”  August,  1919;  “The  Hesitation  of  .America,”  January, 
1920;  “America  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  September,  1921;  “The 
Peace  Mind,”  July,  1922. 
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has  long  been  heralded  in  these  pages,  when  the  American 
Bar  is  to  visit  officially  the  Bar  of  England,  it  is  fitting 
that  some  reflections  should  be  tendered  on  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  plan. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  expressed  the  dominant  motive  of 
these  pleas  in  words  quoted  here  as  far  back  as  1914: 
“  What  the  State  must  find  is  lawyers  of  the  right  sort  and 
the  old  spirit  to  advise  it,  or  it  must  stumble  through  a  chaos 
of  blind  experiment.  It  never  needed  lawyers  who  are  also 
statesmen  more  than  it  needs  them  now — needs  them  in  its 
courts,  in  its  legislatures,  in  its  seats  of  executive  authority 
— lawyers  who  can  think  in  the  terms  of  society  itself T 
The  present  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  long 
conference  at  Yale  with  Mr.  Taft  on  these  matters  in 
1919,  and,  if  the  American  Bar  is  received  here  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  words  I  have  italicised,  a  fresh  chapter 
of  far-reaching  import  to  mankind  is  about  to  open.  For 
an  association  between  the  Bars  of  America  and  England 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  tasks  will  bring  immense  benefits 
to  the  world. 

These  are  not  days  in  which  the  mincing  of  words  has 
any  relish  for  serious  men  alive  to  the  plain  necessities 
of  the  times.  The  plans  for  international  co-operation,  as 
embodied  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  are 
still  under  risk  of  miscarriage.  The  courtesies  of 
diplomacy  fail  to  screen  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The 
spectre  of  war  continues  to  haunt  the  councils  of  the  world. 
The  reign  of  law  has  yet  to  be  inaugurated.  Within  the 
national  confines  of  States  the  poor  and  weak  still  look 
upon  the  laws  as  spiders’  webs  that  do  not  restrain  the 
mighty.  Respect  for  law  is  not  increasing.  Among  scenes 
of  good-fellowship  we  must  not  forget  the  hard  facts  of 
the  time.  The  law  has  yet  to  justify  itself  as  the  reconciler 
of  international  interests  and  the  protector  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  We  should  enjoy  ourselves  as  we  can 
— and  pass  on  to  the  tasks  that  await  us. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Wendell  Holmes  said  at  a  previous  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Bar  Association :  “  The  life  of  the 
law  has  not  been  logic;  it  has  been  experience.  The  felt 
necessities  of  the  time,  the  prevalent  moral  and  political 
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theories,  intentions  of  public  policy  (avowed  or  uncon¬ 
scious),  even  the  prejudices  which  judges  share  with  their 
fellow-men,  have  a  good  deal  more  to  do  than  the  syllogism 
in  determining  the  rules  by  which  men  should  be 
governed.”  For  instance,  the  direction  of  the  crucial  case 
of  O’Dwyer  v.  Nair,  which  closes  as  I  write,  will  have  an 
effect  upon  Indian  affairs  of  a  character  far  different  and 
more  wide-reaching  than  some  engaged  in  the  proceedings 
have  imagined.*  India  supplies  the  acid  test  of  Britain’s 
competence  in  the  new  world. 

Again,  it  is  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  should  be  the  lawyer-statesman 
who  has  played  in  recent  years  a  dominant  part  in  the 
elucidation  and  advocacy  of  these  tasks.  Members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  will  recall  Lord  Haldane’s 
memorable  address  to  their  gathering  in  1913.  Speaking 
of  the  call  to  promote  the  rule  of  law  he  said  :  “If  its 
full  significance  is  to  be  appreciated,  larger  conceptions 
than  those  of  the  mere  lawyer  are  essential;  conceptions 
which  come  to  us  from  the  moralist  and  the  sociologist,  and 
without  which  we  cannot  see  fully-  how  the  genesis  of  law 
has  come  about.”  Hence  (if  one  may  be  allowed  to  repeat 
one’s  self),  the  lawyer  should  fulfil  a  double  function.  He 
is  the  servant  of  his  country;  in  a  true  sense  he  is  also  a 
servant  of  the  world.  This  double  character  is  in  reality 
a  unity,  for  as  he  achieves  the  one  so  he  succeeds  in  the 
other.  The  lawyer  who  assists  his  country  is  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  he  who 
devotes  himself  to  those  causes  will  not  fail  in  service  to 
the  State  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  this  view  commends 
itself  to  all  members  of  the  Bar  of  England.  Our  visitors, 
if  they  entertain  it,  will  discover  speedily  such  an  error. 
Edmund  Burke  spoke  from  personal  experience  when  he 
said  that  the  practice  of  the  law  did  not  tend  to  liberalise 
the  understanding.  The  non-porous  mind  is  still  to  be 
encountered.  The  instinct  of  the  cat-fish  to  snap  is 
matched  by  the  settled  habit  of  a  type  of  lawyer  to  reject 
new  ideas  and  fresh  arrangements.  He  has  hardly 

(i)  See  “Reconciliation  in  India,”  May,  1921. 
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recovered,  as  yet,  from  the  enormity  of  admitting  women 
to  the  profession,  and  his  powers  of  resistance  are  constant, 
instinctive — and  vain.  The  world  moves  on  and  he  is  left 
behind  snarling  at  the  advance  he  has  failed  to  keep  up 
with. 

We  may  turn  to  some  practical  questions  which  arise 
from  this  point  of  view.  Since  the  life  of  the  law  is  experi¬ 
ence  informed  by  conceptions  which  come  to  us  from  the 
moralist  and  the  sociologist,  it  is  profitable  to  consider 
lv>w  the  lawyer  can  aid  society  in  framing  new  law  to  deal 
witrt,this  growing  experience.  For  the  law  must  maintain 
a  “  strengthening  contact  with  reality,”  to  adopt  a  phrase 
from  Lord  Shaw’s  remarkable  address  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  “  The  Widening  Range  of  Law.” 
With  characteristic  practicality  the  American  lawyers 
have  fashioned  an  instrument  which  enables  them  to 
review  the  needs  of  men  in  the  light  of  fresh  experience. 
Their  Bar  Association  was  founded,  among  other  pur¬ 
poses,  “to  advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and 
promote  the  administration  of  justice  and  uniformity  of 
legislation  throughout  the  union.”  For  forty  years  these 
aims  have  been  pursued  with  growing  usefulness  to  the 
American  States. 

Our  own  arrangements  have  fallen  lamentably  short  of 
our  opportunities.  The  Bar  Council  is  merely  a  pro¬ 
fessional  committee,  and  its  annual  meeting  a  perfunctory 
occasion.  The  contrast  between  the  efforts  of  our  visitors 
and  the  lethargy  we  continue  to  exhibit  is  not  edifying. 
The  truth  is  that  we  lack  leadership.  In  past  days  the  Bar 
of  England  was  led  by  dominant  personalities  who 
imposed  their  will  on  professional  and  public  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  appointments  to  law  officerships  have  become 
the  sport  of  partisan  interests,  and  men  take  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  environment.  To  act  on  a  wider  view  than 
that  of  professional  concerns  is  to  risk  a  subterranean 
stream  of  prejudice  and  veiled  hostility  which  few  will 
meet.  But  the  times  are  out  of  joint  and  call  for  boldness. 
Unless  the  Bar  of  England  is  led  by  courageous  men 
troubled  days  are  ahead. 

To  remain  voiceless  in  a  national  emergency  is  not  the 
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part  of  an  active  man  or  of  an  institution  likely  to  persist. 
We  must  march  with  the  course  of  events  or  be  disregarded 
as  an  encumbrance.  Speeches  on  set  occasions  uncon¬ 
nected  with  appropriate  action  are  not  called  for,  and  our 
visitors  from  America  have  ceased  to  be  impressed  by 
them.  An  orator’s  language  should  be  in  tune  with  his 
conduct.  The  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  Bar  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  profession  are  inadequate  and 
undignified  should  inspire  an  intention  to  fill  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  suggestions  adumbrated  here  in  1914*  for  a 
reorganisation  of  the  Bar  as  an  active  factor  in  the  f ''’■’na¬ 
tion  of  opinion  on  legal  matters  may  be  respectfully  com¬ 
mended  afresh.  With  the  example  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  before  us,  and  under  the  influence  of  its 
presence,  this  year  should  witness  the  demise  of  the  Bar 
Council  and  its  succession  by  a  representative  and 
dignified  association  of  the  Bar  of  England. 

Our  ranks  will  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  the 
“  stand-patters  ”  that  our  American  friends  had  to 
encounter  and  set  aside.  The  type  of  lawyer  who  recog¬ 
nises  no  duty  beyond  his  personal  interest  prevails  in  all 
lands.  He  is  the  legal  counterpart  of  social  and  economic 
figures  that  create  much  of  the  mischief  of  the  world.  For 
no  man  can  live  to  himself,  and  it  is  a  part  of  public 
business  to  prevent  him  doing  so.  Put  practically,  the 
lawyer  is  called  upon  to  help  his  fellows  to  supply  their 
needs  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  alternative  cannot  be 
contemplated.  Society  cannot  afford  to  relapse  into  the 
barbarism  of  self-interest.  The  rule  of  law  becomes, 
therefore,  the  sanction  that  alone  can  weld  the  State  into 
an  ordered  community.  Its  revision  must  keep  pace  with 
the  development  of  men  in  association,  otherwise  danger 
lies  before  us.  For  men  are  so  constituted  that  they  will 
have  justice.  And  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  lawyer 
to  see  that  they  get  it,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  com¬ 
munities.  Moreover,  the  rule  of  law  cannot  be  restricted 
to  particular  communities  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from 
rupture.  The  nations  must  associate  under  its  reign. 
Such  was  the  plan  commended  to  the  world  by  ex-Presi- 

(i)  See  “The  Need  of  an  English  Bar  Association,”  January,  1914. 
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dent  Wilson.  No  other  defence  against  anarchy  is  in 
view.  The  rule  of  force  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Soldiers  are  the  servants  of  the  State,  not  its  masters. 

Hence,  since  the  great  task  of  mankind  is  to  fashion  a 
rule  of  law  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
fanciful  to  enlist  the  aid  of  lawyers  in  its  achievement. 
But  this  help  must  be  proffered  with  tact.  Men  and 
women  are  in  no  mood  to  receive  the  attentions  of  self- 
proclaimed  superiors.  The  failure  of  some  lawyers  in 
international  and  national  affairs  is  the  tragedy  of  men  too 
proud  to  serve  others  with  discretion.  The  influence  of 
law  as  a  non-respecter  of  persons,  dealing  with  even  hand 
between  the  needy  and  the  undeserving  alike,  should 
inspire  a  tolerance  of  spirit  that  men  will  greet  with 
respect.  No  man  had  ever  a  point  of  pride  that  was  not 
injurious  to  him,  said  Edmund  Burke,  and  this  admonition 
should  be  regarded  always. 

F urther,  as  men  in  their  wisdom  have  elected  assemblies 
to  represent  them,  the  work  of  the  lawyer  must  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  those  arrangements.  What  is  pleaded  for 
here  is  that  lawyers  should  come  together  to  think  over 
difficulties  and  their  compassing  so  that  the  parliaments 
of  men  may  be  helped  to  frame  new  law  to  supply  the 
needs  of  society.  For  instance,  in  ampler  days  to  come,  a 
Bar  Congress  may  assemble  to  review  the  problems  that 
confront  the  true  League  of  Nations  we  have  yet  to  call 
into  being.  I  cannot  imagine  a  higher  duty  resting  upon 
the  lawyers  of  the  world,  or  one  more  worthy  of  their  aim, 
than  that  of  aiding  the  statesmen  to  fashion  the  comity  of 
peoples  which  can  alone  preserve  the  world  from  annihila¬ 
tion  by  war. 

In  a  tentative  way,  and  with  a  required  submission,  some 
thoughts  may  be  uttered  here  on  these  matters.  For  it  is 
necessary  to  escape  (if  possible)  the  charge  of  vagueness 
which  is  made  with  ease  and  regularity,  but  repelled  with 
difficulty.  Accepting  this  duty  of  the  lawyers  to  help  (in 
Solon’s  phrase)  “to  fit  the  laws  to  the  citizens,”  let  us 
glance  at  some  outstanding  questions  that  await  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  enlargement  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  embrace 
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all  nations,  and  the  formulation  of  covenants  to  establish 
the  rule  of  law,  are  tasks  that  call  for  the  highest  energies 
of  man.  The  canvassing  of  ways  and  means  to  provide 
these  sanctions  is  a  service  the  lawyers  of  the  world  might 
well  undertake  in  concert.  As  a  beginning,  the  lawyers  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  might  act  together,^  through 
representative  machinery,  and  invite  other  lawyers  in 
States  great  and  small  to  render  help.  As  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  present  League  continue  their  heavy 
task  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  international 
order,  the  assistance  by  way  of  suggestion  of  the  proposed 
conference  would  be  beneficial  and  welcomed. 

Again,  the  British  Empire  provides  a  field  of  service  for 
the  lawyers  of  its  territories  of  immense  opportunities. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  task  of  creating  a  Commonwealth 
of  Peoples  in  succession  to  the  arrangements  called  the 
British  Empire  which  are  losing  touch  with  reality. 
Recall  the  terms  and  implications  of  the  famous  resolution 
of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917 — 

They  deem  it  their  duty,  however,  to  place  on  record  their  view  that 
any  such  adjustment,  while  thorou{<hly  preserving  all  existing  powers  of 
self-government  and  complete  control  of  domestic  affairs,  should  be  based 
upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an 
Imperial  Commonwealth,  and  of  India  as  an  important  portion  of  the 
same;  should  recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions  and  India  to  an 
adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  in  foreign  relations;  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  effective  arrangements  for  continuous  consultation  in  all  important 
matters  of  common  Imperial  concern,  and  for  such  necessary  concerted 
action,  founded  on  consultation,  as  the  several  Governments  may  deter¬ 
mine. 

What  steps  have  been  taken,  after  this  lapse  of  years, 
to  give  practical  effect  to  this  resolution  ?  What  machinery 
has  been  set  up  to  establish  and  continue  these  purposes.^ 
Sir  Robert  Borden  should  be  heard  in  reply.  “  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  1917  will  be  barren  of  further  results  unless  a  way 
is  found  to  work  out  its  principles  in  practice.  It  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  any  development  since  1917  has 
accomplished  this.  The  resolution  of  1917  was  based 
upon  vital  considerations  which  cannot  lightly  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Dominions  were 

(i)  See  “America  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  September,  1921. 
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represented  at  Paris,  that  they  took  their  place  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  that  they  became  signatories  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  since  the  conclusion  of 
peace  their  right  to  ‘  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy 
and  in  foreign  relations  ’  has  been  recognised  in  any 
effective  or  practical  way.” 

This  view  has  been  pressed  repeatedly  in  these  pages. ^ 
Death  itself  brings  freedom  to  refer  to  the  complaints  of  a 
similar  character  made  to  the  present  writer  by  the  late 
Sir  George  Reid,  then  representing  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  at  that 
time  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  South  Africa.  Moreover, 
the  recent  refusal  of  the  present  Government  to  provide  an 
opportunity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  discuss  the  better 
control  by  Parliament  of  foreign  policy  indicates  the 
strength  of  conservative  influences  in  maintaining  old 
traditions.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  MacDonald’s  state¬ 
ment  during  the  Lausanne  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  6th  is  significant.  “I  think  the  time 
has  come  (he  declared)  when  we  have  to  consider,  in 
view  of  present  circumstances,  what  machinery  is  required 
to  be  created  for  the  conduct  of  a  united  Imperial  policy, 
particularly  as  regards  foreign  affairs.”  In  commenting 
on  this  discussion.  The  Times  (June  7th)  pertinently 
described  this  question  as  “  the  most  perplexing  and 
dangerous  problem  that  menaces  the  British  Empire  as  an 
effective  force  for  peace.” 

A  change  will  yet  be  enforced  by  public  opinion  and 
the  task  of  fashioning  a  Commonwealth  of  Peoples  awaits 
the  enterprise  of  statesmen  unaffrighted  by  opposition. 
In  preparation  for  these  duties  the  lawyers  of  the 
Dominions  might  act  in  concert  with  the  Bar  of  England 
if  appropriate  machinery  were  available.  The  will  to 
consult  together  is  present,  as  I  ascertained  long  since 
from  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  Dominions.  A  re¬ 
organised  Bar  of  England  has  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
Imperial  service  by  concerting  means  for  mutual  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  lawyers  of  the  British  territories.  Con¬ 
sultation  between  standing  committees  of  each  organisation 

(i)  See  “The  Revival  of  Militarism,”  July,  1920. 
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could  be  continuous  and  fruitful,  and  annual  or  bi-annual 
conferences  in  London  and  other  capital  centres  would 
provide  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  plans  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  British  Commonwealth.  For  the  fashioning 
of  a  new  and  better  order  of  association  between  the 
peoples  of  the  old  Empire  cannot  be  long  delayed.  With¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  lawyers  it  can  be  accomplished,  but 
with  their  aid  its  achievement  will  be  easier  and  more 
speedy. 

As  we  glance  at  the  position  at  our  doorstep,  lawyers 
cannot  affect  satisfaction.  I  fear  the  respect  for  law  is 
not  increasing.  Our  legal  arrangements  lag  behind  the 
requirements  on  which  public  opinion  insists.  There  is  a 
settled  and  widespread  opinion  that  the  poor  are  ill-served 
by  the  present  organisation  of  the  Bar.  Justice  must  not 
be  delayed  to  the  poorest  in  the  land,  and  no  man  or 
woman  should  be  condemned  unheard  because  of  need. 
The  business  community  are  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  profession,  and  their  complaints  are  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  whole  Bar  suffers  from  these  matters 
because  it  lacks  the  leadership  to  provide  adequate 
machinery  for  their  investigation  and  redress.  I  renew 
an  urgent  plea  to  old  comrades  at  the  Bar  that  the  visit  of 
our  American  friends  shall  be  employed  to  stimulate  our 
energies  in  this  and  other  respects. 

For  as  we  face  the  duties  that  the  ceasing  of  the  clash 
of  arms  brings  to  our  hands,  we  lawyers  can  help  our 
fellows  if  we  will.  Not  in  pride  or  in  the  sense  of  posses¬ 
sion  of  larger  gifts  should  we  act,  but  as  comrades  prof¬ 
fering  such  aid  as  we  can  supply.  For  the  rule  of  law 
has  to  be  made  the  stay  of  man’s  estate  and  the  guide 
towards  his  development.  Men  seek  the  rule  of  peace, 
and  the  lawyer  as  statesman  cannot  neglect  the  duty  of 
assisting  in  its  achievement. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  HUNGARIAN 
MINORITIES 

By  Francis  Maxwell 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  a  minute  criticism  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  task  being  one  with  which  the 
present  writer  could  not  cope  properly  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  article,  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  better  treaty 
could  easily  have  been  drafted  if  the  Great  Three  who 
were  responsible  for  its  main  provisions  had  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  countries  that  they  partitioned  and 
not  chosen  to  ignore  the  claims  of  economic  unity. 

“  We  shall  not  pause  or  falter  until  we  have  secured  for 
the  smaller  States  of  Europe  their  Charter  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  for  Europe  itself  and  for  the  world  at  large  their 
final  emancipation  from  the  reign  of  force.”  These  lofty 
words  were  addressed  urbi  et  orbi  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  November,  1915,  and  this  noble  programme,  which 
we  duly  inscribed  on  our  banners  when  we  drew  the  sword, 
all  Englishmen  esteemed  would  be  carried  out  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  arrived  and  Germany  was  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace. 

That  we  were  pledged,  therefore,  to  ensure  to  every  race 
demanding  national  expression  a  just  and  fair  settlement 
based  on  the  principle  of  self-determination  there  can  be 
no  question ;  in  fact,  we  solemnly  bound  ourselves  to  carry 
out  a  complete  readjustment  of  frontiers  and  to  assign  to 
every  new  State  the  regions  which  rightly  belonged  to 
them,  the  three  great  statesmen  who  designed  the  peace 
settlement  aiming  at  reaching  a  solution  that  would  be 
mainly  based  on  the  following  principles. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principle  in  arriving  at  an 
adequate  settlement  was  to  be  the  principle  of  nationality ; 
but  equally  vital  were  to  be  the  claims  of  economic  and 
commercial  affinity,  and  almost  as  important  those  inherent 
in  geographical  features;  while  every  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  give  minorities  the  possibility  of  retaining  their 
culture  anti  language  conditional  to  their  not  becoming  a 
danger  to  the  State  to  which  they  now  owed  allegiance. 
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Proceeding  on  these  lines,  an  entirely  new  Europe  was 
carved  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  while  it  seemed  to  the 
casual  observer  that  the  regime  of  Force  had  really  dis¬ 
appeared,  so  high-sounding  were  the  principles  that  were 
pronounced  to  be  guiding  our  Allied  statesmen,  and  so 
misleading  the  words  to  which  they  frequently  gave  utter¬ 
ance  when  speaking  of  the  peace.  “  Before  we  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  peace  we  must  see  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  solid.  Henceforth  when  the  time  for  rebuilding 
comes  it  must  be  on  the  rock  of  vindicated  justice.” 
(Lloyd  George  at  the  Guildhall,  January,  1917.)  Very 
soon  it  became  apparent  that  the  peacemakers  had  only 
substituted  one  set  of  evils  for  another,  and  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  they  had  found  was  at  best  only  a  makeshift.  In 
fact,  though  energetically  repudiating  the  principle, 
“  Victoribus  spolia,”  the  Allies  were  unable  to  ignore 
certain  preliminary  compacts  that,  made  under  the  stress 
of  circumstances  and  when  victory  was  still  uncertain,  were 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  justice,  the  result  being 
that  whole  districts  were  torn  away  from  the  countries  to 
which  they  ethnologically  belonged,  and  settlements 
imposed  against  the  teaching  of  equity  and  experience 
that  are  bound  to  leave  an  aftermath  of  wars  of  extermina¬ 
tion  and  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  its  accompanying  Treaties  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  and  Trianon  have,  in  fact,  created  a  situation, 
where  racial  minorities  are  concerned,  that  is  as  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  to  solve  as  any  that  were  presented 
before  the  war. 

Every  new  State  is  still  made  up  of  disparate  races,  or 
at  least  possesses  minorities  that  refuse  to  be  assimilated, 
the  conditions  created  by  the  settlement  being  roughly  as 
follows. 

What  was  originally  Austria-Hungary  is  now  split  up 
between  seven  Powers,  a  new  Hungary,  a  new  Austria, 
Roumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Italy  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Austria  and  Hungary  became  mere  shadows  of  their  old 
selves.  To  the  first  a  long  strip  of  mountain  valley  reach¬ 
ing  from  Switzerland  to  Vienna  was  allotted,  which  left 
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Vienna  the  capital  of  a  small  Republic  six  millions  strong. 
The  second  was  cut  down  from  20  millions  to  eight,  the 
various  racial  elements  that  had  acknowledged  allegiance 
to  the  Hapsburgs  being  either  incorporated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  States  according  to  nationality  or  given  an 
independent  status. 

The  trouble  was,  furthermore,  that  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  principle  of  nationality,  and  to  make 
every  new  nation  really  representative  of  the  wishes  of  the 
population  concerned,  it  was  found  impossible  to  dispose 
satisfactorily  of  the  large  racial  remnants  that,  scattered 
here  and  there,  accepted  the  new  order  with  no  great 
enthusiasm. 

How  has  this  settlement  affected  the  question  of  nation¬ 
alities?  Is  Hungary  as  constituted  to-day  ethnologically 
one  nation? 

Taking  the  statistics  of  1920,  none  others  being  avail¬ 
able,  we  find  that  of  the  eight  millions  now  constituting  the 
present  Hungary  about  860,000  belong  to  minority  groups, 
these  minorities  being  composed  as  follows  : — 

Germans  .  552,000  Croatians  .  70,000 

Slovaks  .  166,000  Roumanians  .  28,000 

Serbs  .  20,000  Others .  25,000 

How  are  these  minorities  being  treated  ?  Do  they  enjoy 
the  political  rights  that  were  granted  to  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  Trianon,  or  are  the  conditions  imposed  on  them  as 
onerous  as  certain  propagandists  would  have  us  believe  ? 

The  protection  of  minorities  in  Hungary  was  entrusted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  which 
also  laid  down  that  all  subjects  of  the  Hungarian  State 
should  enjoy  equal  political  rights  and  every  facility  of 
retaining  their  culture,  schools  and  language  whenever 
constituting  an  important  proportion  of  the  population, 
while  the  Hungarian  Government  also  re-enacted  an  old 
Law  of  Nationalities  which  ensured  that  racial  minorities 
should  obtain  every  right  and  privilege.  According  to 
this  measure,  all  subjects  of  the  Hungarian  State  belonging 
to  a  racial  minority  were  permitted,  when  found  living  in 
sufficiently  compact  masses,  to  be  educated  in  their  native 
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language  or  to  use  their  own  tongue  in  the  law  courts  or  in 
'  administrative  units  whenever  numbering  at  least  one-fifth 

*  of  the  whole  administrative  area,  as  well  as  being  given  full 

i  civic  and  political  rights.  Nor  has  the  application  of  this 

law  failed  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  peace  treaties.  The 

I  present  writer  holds  no  brief  for  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 

ment,  but  he  feels  bound  to  admit  that,  having  spent  many 
months  in  Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
i  minority  question,  he  has  seen  remarkably  few  instances  of 

[  oppression  and  that  the  Slovak  and  other  minorities  who 

I  still  remain  under  Magyar  rule  are  immeasurably  better  off 

^  than  those  unfortunate  Hungarians  who,  living  across  the 

border,  are  seeking  to  retain  their  old  culture  and  language. 
Taking  first  the  German  element  in  Hungary,  since  it  is 
^  by  far  the  most  important,  I  found  that  German  was 

j  taught  in  over  320  primary  schools ;  that  the  Germans  were, 

I  as  a  rule,  contented  with  their  treatment,  and,  in  fact,  that 

‘  they  not  only  showed  no  inclination  to  discard  Hungarian 

^  teaching,  but  that  they  frequently  solicited  the  authorities 

j  to  be  given  instruction  in  that  language,  in  addition  to  their 

»  own. 

'  And  the  condition  of  the  Slovak  and  other  minorities  is 

equally  fortunate.  The  present  number  of  Slovak  schools 
is  45,  but  it  is  generally  found  that,  like  the  Germans,  the 
Slovaks,  though  anxious  to  use  their  own  language  in  their 
churches,  express  a  general  desire  to  have  as  much 
Hungarian  teaching  as  possible.  The  Roumanians,  who 
number  28,000,  possess  ten  schools  where  Roumanian  is 
V  taught,  and  the  Yugo-Slavs  over  forty  schools  for  a  popu- 

'  lation  of  90,000,  the  Croats  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 

’  Mura  having  strongly  objected  to  Croatian  as  the  main 

subject  of  instruction  in  their  own  schools. 

I  If  we  now  take  Czecho-Slovakia  in  consideration  we 

find  that  this  new  Republic  comprises  a  population  of 
j  thirteen  millions,  and  is  composed  of  three  former  Austrian 

^  provinces,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  part  of  Silesia,  and  two 

former  Hungarian  provinces,  Ruthenia  and  Slovakia. 
Leaving  Bohemia  and  Moravia  out  of  count,  as  they 
i  have  practically  no  Hungarian  population,  we  find  that 

the  minority  of  most  importance  in  Slovakia  is  the 

i 
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Hungarian,  this  minority  amounting  to  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  the  figures  for  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia 
being  the  following  : — 

Slovaks  .  1,700,000  Germans  .  266,000 

Magyars  .  1,084,000  Roumanians .  22,000 

Ruthenians .  400,000  Others .  66,000 

How  are  the  Hungarian  minorities  being  treated 
to-day?  Is  Czecho-Slovakia  fulfilling  the  minority 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  or  is  Hungary 
justified  in  asserting  that  her  minorities  are  being  down¬ 
trodden  and  subjected  to  the  most  systematic  spoliation 
and  oppression  ? 

The  treaty  had  stipulated  that  Czecho-Slovak  sub¬ 
jects  belonging  to  racial  minorities  should  be  given  every 
civic  and  electoral  right,  and  that  in  any  district  where 
they  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  they 
should  be  permitted  to  have  their  own  schools  and  to 
plead  in  any  degree  of  court  using  their  own  language. 

Now  the  fact  remains  that  the  application  of  the  above 
measure  has  been  characterised  by  a  deliberate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Czech  Government  to  make  it  void, 
so  that  the  Hungarians  have  every  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  treatment. 

Among  the  many  grievances  that  they  put  forward  the 
most  burning  one  is,  of  course,  the  Agrarian  Land  Act. 
This  is  a  measure  that  is  principally  directed  against  the 
Hungarian  and  German  landowners,  and  though  it  allows 
holders  of  land  to  retain  a  maximum  of  150  hectares,  there 
is  really  nothing  that  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
confiscating  the  whole  if,  as  the  law  declares,  “  the  safety 
of  the  State  requires  it.”  In  any  case  the  compensation 
that  is  awarded  to  the  dispossessed  is  most  unfair,  since  it 
is  based  on  the  pre-war  value  of  the  land  in  crowns,  and 
even  this  trifling  indemnity,  that  is  not  one  hundredth  of 
its  real  value,  is  not  paid  in  cash,  but  in  interest-bearing 
bonds  that  are  so  much  worthless  paper. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  quasi  totality  of  the  land 
was  held  by  the  Germans  and  Magyars  seems  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  land  laws  had  a  political  aim,  since 
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the  only  people  that  have  so  far  benefited  from  their 
provisions  are  Czechs  or  Slovaks.  The  Czechs  will,  of 
course,  tell  you  that  the  reason  why  the  appropriated  land 
has  been  given  to  the  Czech  colonists  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  There  was  an  economic  crisis  during  the  first  years 
of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the  first 
land  that  was  appropriated  should  be  given  to  the  Czech 
unemployed.  But  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  land 
that  is  taking  place  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for,  nor  the 
fact  that  a  most  systematic  and  thorough  colonisation  is 
being  made  of  those  portions  of  Slovakia  that  are  Magyar 
in  majority.  Along  the  southern  frontier  of  Slovakia 
runs  a  belt  of  territory  that  is  largely  inhabited  by  Hun¬ 
garians.  This  belt  is  in  some  parts  over  50  miles  in 
width,  and  is  widest  between  Bratislava  and  the  Little 
Plain,  but  quite  apart  from  this  district,  which  is  a  Hun¬ 
garian  stronghold,  the  towns  of  Slovakia  have  considerable 
Magyar  elements  and  in  most  cases  a  distinct  Hungarian 
majority,  there  being  in  reality  over  seven  hundred 
thousand  Hungarians  out  of  a  total  population  of  a  million 
in  Slovakia  who  can  reasonably  claim  to  be  living  in 
areas  where  they  are  in  a  majority.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Czechs,  to  anticipate  a  possible  appeal  to  the  Great 
Powers  or  to  the  League  of  Nations  with  regard  to  their 
southern  frontier,  are  seeking  to  turn  these  alien 
majorities  into  minorities  by  the  colonisation  process  that 
is  being  carried  out  to-day.  To  take  only  one  instance 
where  this  policy  has  achieved  its  purpose,  we  see  that  in 
Bratislava  the  Magyar  element  has  dropped  from  over 
43  per  cent,  before  the  war  to  under  20  per  cent.,  this 
result  having  been  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
Considerable  numbers  of  Czech  officials  were  first  of  all 
imported  into  the  city.  Then  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Hungarian  elements  still  surpassed  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  no  less  than  thirteen  communes  were 
detached  from  the  town  and  incorporated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Slovak  borough,  these  methods  ensuring  that  the 
Hungarian  population  of  Bratislava  is  to-day  barely 
18  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  census,  too,  was  a  useful  means  for  cheating  the 
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Hungarians  of  their  rights,  for  every  possible  device  was 
utilised  to  lower  the  Hungarian  figures  or  to  frighten  the 
Magyars  into  abstaining  from  registering  their  name  and 
nationality.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  such  Hungarian 
towns  as  Losoncz  whole  districts  were  omitted  in  the 
census  merely  because  they  were  inhabited  by  a  purely 
Magyar  population,  the  proportion  of  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  being  accordingly  raised  from  20  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent.;  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  while 
if  we  turn  to  matters  political,  we  find  that  the  country 
has  been  divided  into  electoral  districts  that  only  take 
account  of  the  interests  of  the  Czechs.  In  the  borough 
of  Prague,  for  example,  every  eight  thousand  electors 
have  the  right  to  elect  a  member  of  Parliament.  In 
Slovak  boroughs  this  quota  has  been  raised  to  18,000, 
and  in  the  Magyar  boroughs  to  28,000,  a  circumstance 
which,  coupled  with  the  pressure  that  is  continually 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Hungarian  electorate,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  German  and  Magyar  minorities  are 
represented  by  only  ten  members  of  Parliament  instead 
of  the  23  to  which  they  are  entitled  according  to  their 
numbers. 

But  these  methods  have  other  and  equally  pernicious 
results,  for,  through  lowering  the  Hungarian  proportion 
wherever  possible  by  intimidation  or  by  falsifying  the 
census  returns,  the  Czechs  have  succeeded  in  depriving 
many  Hungarian  elements  of  the  minority  rights  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled.  Since  the  Hungarian  language 
is  forbidden  in  schools  or  in  courts  of  law  in  all  districts 
where  the  Magyars  do  not  number  20  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  it  follows  that  thousands  of  Magyars  are 
being  deprived  of  culture  and  schools  to  which  they  are 
really  entitled,  while  there  is  a  further  danger  that  their 
civilisation  will  one  day  be  crushed  out,  thanks  to  this 
violent  Czechisation. 

As  the  Czech  Government,  moreover,  intends  gradually 
to  suppress  every  Hungarian  element  in  their  country, 
there  are  many  other  methods  to  which  they  have  resorted 
to  make  the  existence  of  the  Magyar  population  intoler¬ 
able.  There  are  the  constant  cases  that  have  occurred 
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of  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  trial,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  young  Countess  Esterhazy  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  because  she  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  author  of  Sweet  Peffer  to  express 
her  appreciation  of  his  booR  and  to  thank  him  for  being 
such  a  friend  of  the  Hungarian  people.  There  is  the 
callous  way  in  which  officials  of  long  standing  are  being 
made  to  renounce  their  nationality  and  then  dismissed 
without  pension,  the  licence  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  famous 
legionaries,  and,  lastly,  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  Hun¬ 
garian  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  political  rights  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  really  Hungarians,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  old  parish  priest  of  Guta,  a  certain  Palkovitch, 
was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Czech  Parliament  on  the 
plea  that  he  possessed  no  citizen  rights,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  lived  over  38  years  in  the  same  parish. 

The  above  instances  will,  I  am  sure,  conclusively  prove 
that  the  Hungarian  minority  has  every  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied,  and  that  if  the  Czech  Government  continues  to 
countenance  measures  that  are  only  aimed  against  a  section 
of  their  own  subjects,  there  will  be  no  rallying  to  the 
Republic  but  a  continuance  of  the  counsels  and  methods 
of  despair  that  are  inevitable  when  earnest  and  patriotic 
men  are  oppressed  and  attacked  in  everything  that  they 
hold  the  most  sacred. 

Turning  now  to  Roumania,  we  find  that  pre-war 
Roumania,  crossing  the  Carpathians  into  Transylvania, 
has  annexed  all  territories  lying  between  her  two  provinces 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  while  extending  northward 
to  include  Bessarabia,  the  changes  of  sovereignty  effected 
claiming  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  populations  con¬ 
cerned,  but  bringing  within  the  country  certain  hostile 
racial  minorities  where  assimilation  is  proving  a  highly 
difficult  task. 

These  minorities  are  roughly  the  following : — 

1,700,000  Hungarians,  interspersed  in  most  districts,  but  found  in  com¬ 
pact  groups  in  Eastern  Transylvania  and  the  Banat. 

800,000  Germans,  mostly  in  the  Banat,  Transylvania,  and  Bessarabia. 
1,000,000  Ukrainians  or  Ruthenians,  mostly  in  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia. 

900,000  Jews,  in  Bukovina. 

100,000  Gypsies,  mostly  in  Bukovina. 
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In  other  words,  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Roumania  is  of  alien  blood,  and  among  these  the  Hun¬ 
garian  element,  at  any  rate,  is  frankly  hostile  to  Roumanian 
rule.  Like  their  brothers  in  Slovakia  they  are  subjected 
to  violent  oppression,  but  whereas  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Czechs  usually  remain  strictly  within  the  law,  the 
Hungarians  knowing  at  any  rate  what  they  can  expect, 
those  employed  by  the  Roumanian  officials  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  disregard  of  legality  that  not  even  the  most 
venal  Turkish  governor  of  the  old  regime  could  surpass. 
Roumanian  officials,  like  their  Serbian  colleagues,  are 
past-masters  in  the  art  of  extorting  money  from  the  people 
that  they  administer,  and,  as  they  are  shamefully  under¬ 
paid  by  the  Bucharest  Government,  feel  not  the  slightest 
qualm  in  exacting  heavy  contributions  from  any  of  their 
countrymen  who  may  desire  their  aid.  There  is,  however, 
one  notable  difference  between  the  Roumanian  and  the 
Hungarian,  and  it  is  that  whereas  the  Roumanian  citizen 
is  only  made  to  pay  for  any  privilege  or  position  that 
influence  may  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring,  the 
unfortunate  Magyar  is  made  to  pay  on  any  and  every 
occasion,  and  even  when  he  is  merely  soliciting  a  right  to 
which  he  is  legally  entitled;  while  even  when  he  has 
paid  for  that  privilege  he  usually  discovers  that  other 
officials  have  in  their  turn  to  be  placated,  and  that  he  can 
only,  therefore,  be  certain  of  winning  his  case  when  he  has 
expended  a  very  large  sum  of  money  and  had  his  claim 
confirmed  by  the  highest  court. 

The  principal  Hungarian  grievance  is  the  Agrarian 
reform.  In  old  Roumania  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
reform  was  called  for.  Before  the  war  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  was  held  by  a  few  Boyar  families  which  neg¬ 
lected  their  holdings  and  were  usually  non-resident,  while 
the  peasants  were  miserably  poor,  most  of  them  owning  no 
land,  but  working  all  their  lives  on  a  miserable  pittance. 
In  Transylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions  were  very 
dissimilar.  There  were,  in  the  first  place,  few  large  hold¬ 
ings  excepting  forest  plantations,  while  the  great  bulk  of 
the  land  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  moderately  large  estates,  moreover. 
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belonged  to  Hungarian  or  German  magnates,  who  lived 
on  their  lands  and  usually  worked  themselves,  employing 
the  very  latest  machinery  and  living  on  the  very  best  terms 
with  the  peasantry.  The  fact  that  separate  Agrarian  Bills 
were  passed  for  Roumania  and  Transylvania,  therefore,  is 
all  the  more  significant  when  one  realises  that  the  framers 
of  this  measure  expropriated  less  land  in  the  districts  that 
required  it  most  and  allowed  a  smaller  maximum  in  the 
one  region  where  it  was  scarcely  called  for;  the  Hun¬ 
garians  rightly  claiming  that  there  was  a  great  measure  of 
injustice  in  a  Land  Act  that  confiscated  all  land  holdings 
over  500  jugars  held  by  Magyars  in  a  country  where  there 
was  comparatively  little  land  hunger,  and  allowed  double 
the  area  in  the  parts  that  needed  most  such  a  reform. 

The  indemnity  that  was  again  paid  to  the  dispossessed 
landowners  was  ridiculously  inadequate,  for  whereas  the 
dispossessed  Roumanian  landlord  in  the  Regat  (old 
Roumania)  obtained  as  compensation  a  sum  that  was  not 
very  far  below  the  real  price  of  to-day,  the  unfortunate 
Hungarian  received  an  indemnity  that  was  based  on  the 
value  of  land  in  1913,  which,  in  other  words,  means  that 
only  5  per  cent,  of  the  original  value  of  his  land  was  paid 
back  to  him ! 

In  fact,  my  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Agrarian 
reform  has  amply  confirmed  the  view  that  the  Roumanians, 
in  order  to  expropriate  Hungarian  landlords  and  force 
them  to  evacuate  the  country,  are  opvenly  disregarding 
every  clause  of  the  Peace  Treaty  that  is  calculated  to 
.protect  minority  interests.  As  an  instance  of  this  spirit 
I  will  quote  Article  63  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  in  which 
it  is  clearly  stated  that  “  Persons  who  have  exercised  the 
right  to  opt  for  Hungarian  citizenship  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  to  that  effect  in  the  Peace  Treaty  must  within  the 
succeeding  twelve  months  transfer  their  place  of  residence 
to  the  State  for  which  they  have  opted.”  They  will  be 
entitled  to  retain  their  immovable  property  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  State  where  they  had  their  place  of  residence 
before  exercising  their  right  to  opt ;  a  clause  that,  notwith¬ 
standing,  is  absolutely  ignored  by  the  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  being  many  instances  where  landowners 
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who  have  exercised  their  right  of  option  have  lost  all  their 
lands  under  the  reforms  with  the  exception  of  their  houses 
and  gardens. 

Every  Hungarian  landlord  has  considerable  difficulty 
in  retaining  even  the  minimum  of  land  that  is  allowed  him 
by  law,  and  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  means  and  ready  to 
expend  considerable  sums  of  money  in  buying  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Roumanian  officials  and  judges  who  administer 
the  Land  Act,  he  will  obtain  little  satisfaction.  The 
methods  that  are  usually  adopted  in  most  land  cases  are 
the  following:  First,  all  lands  are  confiscated  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  and  then,  when  the  dispossessed  owners 
appeal  to  the  courts  to  obtain  redress  and  restitution,  they 
are  made  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  justice. 
There  being  no  less  than  three  courts  of  law  to  which  they 
must  successively  appeal,  it  follows  that  the  three  judges 
who  handle  each  case  have  to  be  bought  in  turn  and  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  change  hands  in  the  process. 
As  bribery  does  not,  however,  always  ensure  delivery  of 
goods,  the  unfortunate  Hungarian  landlords  are  often 
left  wondering  whether  their  donations  have  not  been  a 
dead  loss ! 

Writing  of  the  wholesale  corruption  that  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  reminds  me  of  a 
certain  Hungarian  landlord  whom  I  met  in  Transylvania, 
and  whose  tribulations  were  many  and  devious.  After 
expending  large  sums  of  money  in  the  courts  he 
obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favour  and  was  allowed  to 
retain  two  hundred  acres  of  his  family  estate,  only  to  find 
that  the  land  allotted  was  made  up  of  small  plots  of  land 
that  were  not  even  adjoining  one  another.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  endless  trouble  in  inducing  the  court  to  modify 
this  arrangement,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  spend  over 
a  thousand  pounds  before  he  could  obtain  even  this 
elementary  justice.  Another  Hungarian  magnate  told  me 
an  amusing  story  regarding  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Land 
Commission  whom  he  was  advised  to  conciliate  before  his 
case  came  up  for  hearing  in  the  court.  As  the  judge  was 
reputed  to  be  a  very  upright  man  who  could  ill  afford  to 
be  seen  talking  to  a  Hungarian,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
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landowner  should  pass  by  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
judge’s  house  on  the  morning  before  the  hearing  of  the 
case,  the  judge  having  agreed  to  stand  near  the  particular 
window  at  the  hour  appointed.  “  When  I  came  towards 
the  window  as  arranged,”  the  Hungarian  told  me,  “  I  saw 
a  man  who  was  standing  with  his  back  turned  towards 
me  and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  but  when  I  arrived  nearer 
he  very  deliberately  clasped  his  open  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  it  was  accordingly  quite  an  easy  manner  to 
dispose  of  the  bundle  of  notes  that  I  had  brought  for  the 
occasion.” 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Hungarian 
minorities  are  discontented  and  little  inclined  to  accept  a 
regime  that  is  as  inefficient  as  it  is  corrupt,  while  the  pay 
of  the  Roumanian  officials  is  moreover  so  insufficient  that 
they  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  accept  bribes  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  niggardly  pittance  that  is  doled  out.  to  them  by 
their  own  Government. 

Turning  lastly  to  the  Yugo-Slav  kingdom  we  find  that, 
like  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  is  an  amalgamation  of  many 
different  provinces,  as  besides  the  old  kingdoms  of 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  it  comprises  the  provinces  of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  two  former  provinces  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  and  certain  districts  taken  from 
Bulgaria. 

The  population  of  thirteen  millions  is  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

Yugo-Slavs  .  11,000,000.  Serbs,  5,800,000,  mostly  found 

in  Serbia  and  Montenegro ; 
Croats,  3,700,000,  mostly 
found  in  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Slavonia;  Slovenes, 
1,500,000,  mostly  found  in 
Slovenia. 

Roumanians  .  200,000,  mostly  in  the  Banat  and  near 

the  Danube. 

Magyars .  500,000,  mostly  in  the  Banat,  Bacska, 

and  Baranya. 

Germans .  250,000,  mostly  in  Croatia  and 

Slavonia. 

Turks,  Albanians,  Italians  ...  300,000,  mostly  in  South-West  Serbia, 

the  Italians  in  Dalmatia. 

Bulgarians  .  700,000,  mostly  in  Macedonia  and  on 

the  eastern  frontiers. 
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Here,  as  in  the  other  countries  where  important  Hun¬ 
garian  minorities  are  to  be  found,  the  Magyar  has  concen¬ 
trated  his  attacks  on  the  agrarian  reforms,  their  chief 
grievance  being  that  the  reform  that  is  being  carried  out  is 
even  more  drastic  than  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Roumania. 

They  claim  that  this  agrarian  reform  is  but  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  seize  all  land  belonging  to  the  Magyar  minority; 
that  the  maximum  of  land  allowed  to  every  landowner, 
while  being  too  small  (300  hectares),  can  even  be  curtailed 
if  State  reasons  demand  it ;  and  lastly,  that  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  an  indemnity  to  the  owners  of  the  expropriated  land, 
the  Serbian  Government  is  leasing  it  out  to  ex-soldier 
“  heroes  of  liberty  ”  at  a  rent  basis  that  does  not  even  cover 
the  land  tax  that  the  proprietor  is  compelled  to  pay  for  his 
own  land.  The  injustice  goes  further,  however,  for  though 
the  proprietor  is  forced  to  pay  these  land  taxes  punctually, 
he  has  so  far  only  received  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  rent 
due  to  him,  the  rest  having  been  deposited  in  a  public  fund, 
where  it  has  been  written  down  on  his  credit  side;  while 
another  feature  of  these  evictions  has  been  that  the  land 
that  has  been  expropriated  has  so  far  been  given  only  to 
Slav  peasants,  or  to  colonists  who  are  utterly  unable  to  get 
a  living  out  of  the  land  owing  to  their  complete  ignorance 
of  agriculture.  Needless  to  say,  the  effect  of  these 
reforms  on  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Bacska  and 
Banat,  famous  in  Europe  for  their  black  earth,  has  been 
disastrous.  Ill  equipped,  possessing  little  machinery  and 
plough  cattle  and  no  capital  or  knowledge  of  their  mdtier, 
the  new  colonists,  hailing  mostly  from  Macedonia  and  old 
Serbia,  have  usually  allowed  the  greater  part  of  their  land 
to  remain  untilled  or  have  let  it  out  to  others  usually 
equally  inefficient.  In  one  district  in  the  Bacska  that 
I  visited  I  found  no  less  than  12,000  yokes  lying 
uncultivated  in  a  certain  large  estate  of  over  30,000  yokes, 
while  I  found  another  of  about  1,500  only  yielding  twenty- 
five  wagon  loads  of  corn  yearly  instead  of  the  eighty  that 
it  used  to  yield  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor. 
Fifteen  of  these  twenty-five  wagon  loads,  it  should  be 
noted,  were  raised  by  the  old  owner  of  the  estate  out  of  the 
250  yokes  that  had  been  left  to  him,  the  other  thousand 
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yokes  only  producing  a  mere  ten  wagons  when  run  by 
about  a  hundred  colonists. 

But  there  are  many  other  grievances  that  struck  the 
present  writer  during  his  stay  in  the  Banat  and  Bacska. 
There  is  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian  party  had  up  till  now 
been  denied  all  electoral  rights,  no  Hungarian  being  as  yet 
even  registered  as  an  elector,  in  spite  of  the  law  that  grants 
a  vote  to  every  Yugo-Slav  citizen  who  is  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ;  there  is  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  Hun¬ 
garian  cultural  institutions  are  being  seized  without  com¬ 
pensation,  and  the  systematic  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
suppress  as  many  schools  as  possible  by  making  the  quota 
of  scholars  that  must  be  reached  before  any  Hungarian 
teaching  is  tolerated  so  high  that  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
it  is  attained.  Thus,  short  of  the  authorised  quota  of  180 
per  school,  no  teaching  of  Hungarian  is  permitted,  and  as 
only  one  school,  moreover,  is  permitted  in  each  area,  and 
Hungarian  parents  are  forbidden  to  send  their  children  to 
other  areas,  it  follows  that  there  are  thousands  of  Magyar 
children  that  are  being  compelled  to  attend  Serbian 
schools.  In  fact,  the  Hungarians,  though  possessing 
facilities  for  being  taught  in  their  own  language  in  the  four 
lowest  classes  of  the  State  schools,  possess  only  two  gym¬ 
nasia  for  higher  education,  while  they  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  send  their  sons  to  foreign  universities  or  to  Budapest. 
Among  other  methods  that  are  being  employed  for 
reducing  the  numbers  of  Hungarian  children  so  that  they 
fall  short  of  the  required  quota  of  30  per  class  and  180  per 
school  is  a  regulation  that  enjoins  that  no  Hungarian  chil¬ 
dren  with  Slav  names  or  Slav  appearance  may  enter  a 
Hungarian  school,  and  a  practice  that  is  fairly  common  of 
dismissing  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  Hungarian  pupils 
every  year  “  for  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners f' 
the  proportion  of  Servian  children  who  suffer  the  same  fate 
being  only  a  paltry  three  per  cent. 

Mention  should  lastly  be  made  of  the  many  brutalities 
that  are  commonly  exercised  in  the  country  by  the  police 
on  the  luckless  Magyar  peasantry  whom  this  treatment  has 
so  terrorised  that,  as  a  prominent  Hungarian  told  me,  they 
were  afraid  even  to  mention  it  in  his  presence.  No  effort 
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in  fact  is  being  spared  to  make  the  lives  of  Hungarian 
citizens  so  unbearable  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  country,  the  Serbian  Government,  like  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak,  being  determined  to  defeat  any  possible  appeal 
on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  minorities  to  revise  the 
frontiers  by  so  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Hungarian 
minorities  in  the  Banat  and  Bacska  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  claim  that  they  are  the  most  numerous  element 
in  these  provinces. 

The  analysis  of  the  facts  that  I  have  just  given  proves 
conclusively  how  justified  the  Hungarians  are  in  claiming 
that  the  Little  Entente  Governments  are  deliberately 
ignoring  the  minority  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaties,  and 
that  it  would  be  highly  advisable  if  the  League  of  Nations 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  investigated  the  conditions 
that  I  have  sought  to  portray;  conditions  which  I  hold  to 
be  inadmissible  since  they  are  most  likely  to  cause  trouble 
in  the  future.  As  no  nation  is  more  tenacious  of  its  own 
rights  and  culture  than  the  Hungarian,  the  oppressive 
measures  that  are  being  so  generally  adopted  by  the  Little 
Entente  can  only  react  against  themselves  and  defeat  the 
purpose  that  has  evidently  inspired  their  policy.  That 
they  desire  to  absorb  their  minorities  and  make  their 
countries  as  homogeneous  as  the  nations  of  the  west  is 
natural  enough,  but  they  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
minorities  can  never  be  absorbed  by  a  campaign  of  intimi¬ 
dation  and  ruthlessness  or  that  the  countries  that  they 
are  striving  to  emulate  only  became  national  units  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  purely  natural  process.  To  sum  up  this  rather 
long  dissertation,  I  would  remind  the  Little  Entente  of  a 
certain  passage  in  Masaryk’s  New  Eztrope,  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  present 
frontiers  of  the  succession  States.  It  runs  thus  : — 

The  settlement  of  ethnographic  boundaries  after  the  storm  of  war  will 
possibly  be  provisional  in  some  cases.  As  soon  as  the  nations  quiet  down 
and  accept  the  principle  of  self-determination,  a  rectification  of  ethno¬ 
graphic  boundaries  and  minorities  will  be  carried  out  without  excitement 
and  with  due  consideration  of  all  questions  involved. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moment  has  arrived  when 
such  rectification  should  be  made,  for  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  settlement  there  can  be  no  two  opinions. 
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By  W.  L.  George 

Chapter  III. — Glory  and  Grandeur 
I. — Antiquity 

When  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  his  invocation  to  Helen,  sang 

“ .  .  .  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur^that  was  Romo  .  . 

he  wrote  rather  in  general,  and  was  truthful  only  m  a  limited 
way.  Certainly  there  arose  in  Greece  much  glory,  in  Eome  much 
grandeur,  but  there  also  arose  grandeur  in  Greece,  glory  in  Eome  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  cruelty,  bestial  ignorance,  stupidity  and  super¬ 
stition  reigned  in  both  places.  Suffering  as  we  do  from  the 
legend  of  beautiful  antiquity,  we  forget  the  hideous  side  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  life,  dwelling  on  its  poetry. 

One  cannot  help  being  so  affected.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  Feast  of  Floralia,  of  the  youths  and  maidens  clad  in  flow¬ 
ing  white  garments,  garlands  of  flowers  upon  their  long,  shining 
locks;  they  go  through  the  olive  groves  to  a  secret  glade  where 
stands  an  altar  of  white  marble.  Upon  this  they  lay  as  an 
offering  to  the  gods  the  wine  of  Naxos  and  the  honey  of 
Hymettus.  The  very  names  thrill,  and  a  suggestion  of  gaiety, 
half-graceful,  half-barbaric,  arises  when  we  learn  that  these 
young  people,  who  go  singing  through  the  glade,  have  gilded 
their  lips. 

The  state  of  Eome  and  of  Greece  was  not  rotten ;  that  is, 
it  was  not  always  rotten.  ^  The  gilded  lips  which  to-day  address 
us  hid  the  corruption  below.  In  regard  to  women  particularly 
it  can  be  said  that  Greece  and  Eome  did  nothing  for  them ; 
at  least  only  during  its  corruption  did  Eome  entertain  women 
as  it  did  men.  Eome  tolerated  more  than  Greece,  but  in  fact 
the  progress  of  woman  in  Athens  and  Eome  was  achieved  by 
her  own  personality. 

One  difficulty,  however,  in  the  appreciation  of  woman  is  that 
“Greece  ”  is  a  very  general  term,  that  in  ancient  times  there 
was  no  real  Greece.  There  was  a  city  of  Athens,  a  city  of 
Corinth,  a  city  of  Sparta;  but  they  were  rivals,  often  enemies, 
and  only  occasionally  allies.  Another  difficulty  is  that  Greek 
history  is  long,  and  that  between  the  days  of  Letex,  the  first 

(1)  CJopyright,  W.  L.  George  (1924),  through  McCdWa  Magazine,  in  the 
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king  of  Laconia  (Sparta)  and  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome 
some  1,400  years  may  have  elapsed.  This  means  that  varia¬ 
tion  was  considerable,  and  that  when  we  say  “  Greece  ”  we 
must  imply  a  particular  place  and  a  particular  period. 

Since  we  cannot  do  this,  let  us  review  briefly  the  general 
situation  from  period  to  period.  At  the  time  of  Homer,  some¬ 
thing  over  3,000  years  ago,  the  way  of  living  in  Greece  differed 
profoundly  from  what  it  later  became.  Apart  from  a  few  singers 
such  as  Homer,  there  was  very  little  poetry,  painting  or  building  ; 
there  were  probably  no  philosophers,  and  certainly  no  philosophers 
of  the  type  of  Socrates.  Those  Greeks  were  nothing  but  an 
assembly  of  tribes,  held  together  loosely,  as  are  to-day  certain 
Arabian  trilifes. 

All  the  same,  these  Greeks  had  a  certain  degree  of  polish. 
Notably  they  had  learnt  to  tell  agreeable  lies;  the  moral  point 
of  view  of  the  Jew  meant  nothing  to  the  Greek ;  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  full  of  liars ;  the  heroic  Ulysses  is  the  arch¬ 
deceiver.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  showed  too  the  brutality 
of  the  savage.  In  contrast  with  the  sentimentality  of  Homer 
in  the  case  of  Andromache  (the  widow  of  Hector),  the  Greeks 
casually  exposed  their  unwanted  children  to  die  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  old  were  killed  or  allowed  to  starve.  The  idea  of 
love,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was  very  feeble.  When  a  town 
was  captured  the  noblest  and  fairest  ladies,  married  or  single, 
were  handed  over  to  the  victors  as  slaves. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  Greek  lady 
thus  handed  over  to  a  conqueror  was  not  disgraced ;  Briseis  is 
not  looked  down  upon  because  she  has  become  the  toy  of  the 
Greeks ;  Menelaus  calmly  takes  back  Helen  of  Troy  after  she 
has  lived  with  Paris  and  Deiphobus.  In  the  Iliad  Helen  regrets 
the  bloodshed  she  caused,  but  not  her  loss  of  virtue. 

The  Greek  woman  of  the  early  period  was  subject  only  to 
force.  She  was  an  ornament,  an  ornamental  piece  of  cattle. 
The  point  of  view  is  quite  clear  in  early  Greek  literature.  We 
find  it  much  later  in  Xenophon  when  he  says  of  the  capture  of 
a  wife  by  an  enemy  :  “  If  such  an  accident  happen  to  a  woman 
without  her  own  fault,  she  is  not  the  leas  honoured  among 
men.”  Nor  should  she  be,  but  what  is  interesting  is  the  lack 
of  jealousy.  This  means  that  to  the  early  Greeks  a  woman  was 
a  woman  as  a  chair  was  a  chair.  In  later  Greece  individual 
jealousy  grew  strong,  but  presumably  because  a  woman  was  a 
piece  of  property.  It  is  curious  that  such  points  of  view  should 
be  held  by  people  comparatively  polished ;  the  early  Greeks 
washed  their  hands  before  meals,  sponged  their  tables,  drank 
sweet  wine,  did  not  get  very  druuk,  were  fairly  hospitable,  and 
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employed  a  poet  to  sing  at  meals.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  those  Greeks  were  already  very  Asiatic.  They  became  more 
so  as  time  went  on,  as  luxury  increased  and  as  they  became 
more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  gods.  This  is  emphasised  as 
we  come  to  Imperial  Athens,  about  300  b.c.  ;  now  manners  and 
clothing  have  become  very  expensive,  less  people  live  in  the 
country  and  more  in  the  cities,  we  have  pictures  of  women  dressed 
in  line  linen  and  threading  gold  through  their  hair.  But  this  is  a 
period  of  politics  and  armies ;  women  have  ceased  to  count ;  they 
have  lost  even  the  pioneer  position  they  had  in  the  wild  Homeric 
tribes.  We  shall  see  a  little  further  on  how  they  were  considered. 
It  is  enough  now  to  quote  Thucydides,  who  remarks  “That 
woman  is  best  who  is  least  spoken  of  among  men,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.” 

II. — The  Coming  of  the  Lady. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  idea  of  refinement  by  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion  did  not  exist  among  the  Hebrews.  The  old  English  doggerel 
‘  ‘  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span ,  Who  was  then  the  gentle¬ 
man?”  does  not  apply  to  Greece.  From  early  times  the  Greeks 
conceived  the  idea  of  class.  Women  of  the  governing  class 
were  fairly  well  treated,  but  all  through  Greek  history  women 
of  lower  position  are  treated  with  the  most  terrible  cruelty, 
bought  and  sold,  separated  from  their  children,  flogged  and  cruci¬ 
fied.  The  Greeks  probably  obtained  the  idea  of  class  from  the 
fact  that  their  tribes  were  led  by  more  or  less  hereditary  chiefs. 
Hence  the  better  position  of  the  women  of  the  nobility. 

That  position  manifests  itself  partly  by  freedom.  In  the  days 
of  Homer  a  married  woman  was  not  confined  to  the  palace ; 
Arete  and  Nausicaa  walked  about  the  town  as  much  as  they 
chose,  and  Nausicaa  availed  herself  of  her  liberty  to  “  happen 
to  be  about  ”  when  Ulysses  was  passing.  Strange  men  had 
access  to  them  ;  indeed,  a  stranger  abducted  Helen.  Homer  tells 
us  little  of  the  position  of  the  poorer  women ;  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  poorer  woman  will  find  some  facts  in  Hesiod, 
who,  however,  wrote  much  later.  To  her  the  point  of  view  is 
crude  instead  of  brutal,  for  Hesiod  says  :  “  You  must  start  with 
a  house,  a  wife  and  an  ox  to  plough.”  He  also  sheds  a  sharp 
light  on  the  position  of  the  wife  by  saying  that  a  bad  wife 
is  one  who  tries  to  sit  at  meals  with  her  husband. 

As  time  went  on  the  situation  grew  in  some  senses  worse. 
The  Greeks  became  more  and  more  Asiatic  as  they  formed 
colonies  across  the  ^Egean  and  drew  from  this  the  harem  idea. 
Their  women  were  not  locked  up,  but  they  were  supervised.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  stirring  among  the  women.  A  number  of  notable 
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women  seem  to  have  arisen,  the  most  distinguished  being  Sappho. 
She  seems  to  have  led  a  free  republic  or  academy  of  women 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  It  is  presumable  that  she  revolted 
against  the  Oriental  point  of  view,  for  we  find  her  censuring 
a  man  for  blushing  as  he  makes  a  statement,  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  her  straight  in  the  face ;  again,  she  dares  to  attack  her 
brother  for  falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of  loose  character.  That 
is  a  very  long  way  from  the  Asiatic  idea  of  the  inferiority  of 
woman. 

All  the  same,  what  the  women  achieved  was  aohieved  in  spite 
of  Greek  society.  On  the  whole,  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
were  contemptuous  of  anything  feminine.  We  find  Aristotle  say¬ 
ing  that  “  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  governor 
to  the  subject.”  Plato,  a  far  gentler  personality  than  Aristotle, 
and  capable  of  conceiving  relations  between  men  and  women 
more  delicate  than  those  of  crude  sex,  cannot  help  showing  the 
Greek  through  the  philosopher.  He  says  :  “A  woman’s  virtue 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  manage 
the  house  well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.”  Plato  did  not  entirely  despise  women,  for  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  had  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  as  man,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree ;  he  thought  also  that  they  were  hampered 
by  child-bearing,  in  which  he  agreed  with  his  master  Socrates. 
Plato  approved  the  practice  of  Sparta,  where  boys  and  girls  were 
co-educated,  ran  races  and  wrestled.  It  will  indicate  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  patchiness  of  Greek  civilisation  to  observe  that  while 
Sparta  was  giving  girls  this  modem  education,  Athens  thought 
the  idea  repulsive  and  fit  only  for  the  barbarians  of  Lacedfcmon. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  as  to  the  status  of  woman  in  later 
Greece,  because  laws  were  often  broken  with  impunity.  To 
the  end  of  their  history  the  Greeks  take  back  calmly  women 
who  have  passed  to  other  men ;  they  put  to  death  those  who  are 
unfaithful ;  they  foster  the  courtesan  by  the  side  of  the  wife ; 
they  still  treat  women  as  cattle,  for  on  his  deathbed  Pasion 
bequeathed  his  wife  and  a  dowry  to  his  friend  Phormio ;  often 
the  wife  is  betrothed  to  the  dead  husband’s  trustee.  In  that 
sense  the  Greeks  do  not  go  much  beyond  the  Hebrews.  But 
what  they  did  was  to  introduce  marriage  ceremonies  and  rather 
clearer  matrimonial  laws.  One  may  roughly  say  that  while  the 
Hebrews  invented  matrimony,  it  was  the  Greeks  who  invented 
marriage. 

III. — The  Greek  Matron. 

That  is  an  important  fact :  whereas  in  Judea  marriage  was 
a  family  matter,  in  Greece  it  was  a  public  relationship.  The 
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State  took  some  interest  in  it,  even  though  the  old  Asiatic  idea 
still  existed.  An  Athenian  might  not  marry  a  woman  who 
did  not  belong  to  an  Athenian  family ;  he  might  have  her  as  a 
slave,  but  not  as  his  legal  wife.  The  Greeks  felt  for  their  legal 
wives  a  respect  different  from  that  w'hich  the  Hebrews  bore  them  ; 
while  the  Hebrews  were  moral,  the  Greeks  were  formal. 

All  the  same,  the  Greeks  never  gave  up  their  masculine 
privileges ;  in  cases  of  infidelity  an  Athenian  was  entitled  to  kill 
his  wife  and  to  sue  her  paramour  for  damages.  Alternatively, 
automatic  divorce  followed,  and  the  woman  could  be  driven  from 
the  temple,  accursed  of  the  gods.  This  did  not  apply  to  the 
men,  against  whom  no  action  could  lie  for  unfaithfulness.  In 
the  later  days  of  Athens,  about  2,000  years  ago,  when  woman 
had  forced  herself  a  little  forward,  it  became  possible  for  the 
wife  to  obtain  a  divorce  and  to  recover  her  property.  But  dis¬ 
credit  always  attached  to  her,  even  if  her  husband  was  the  guilty 
party.  This  should  not  surprise  us  too  much,  since  in  England 
and  America,  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a  vague 
disgrace  attached  to  the  woman  who  divorced  her  guilty 
husband. 

On  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  wives  was  still  very  coarse. 
It  is  true  that  Laertes  resisted  the  charms  of  Euryclea  because 
he  did  not  want  to  offend  his  wufe,  but  in  general  Greek  wives 
were  liable  to  insults  which  did  not  affect  the  Hebrews,  .^stheti- 
cally  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  the  Hebrews,  but  morally  they 
were  inferior.  For  instance,  we  find  Alcibiades  bringing  women 
of  loose  character  so  continually  into  the  house  that  his  wife,  a 
lady  of  good  family,  had  to  take  refuge  with  the  official  trustee 
of  wives.  She  sued  for  a  divorce ;  Alcibiades  and  his  friends 
abducted  her  .  .  .  but  no  action  was  taken  against  him. 
Alcibiades  was  much  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but  often 
showed  the  vileness  of  his  character;  for  instance,  he  bought 
a  female  Greek  slave,  thus  enslaving  one  of  his  own  country¬ 
women.  Callias  did  still  worse  :  he  married  a  girl  of  good  family, 
and  within  a  year  took  her  mother  into  his  house  as  a  second 
wife.  The  young  wife  tried  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented,  and  was  turned  out  of  her  own  house  by  her  mother. 
Andocides  tells  this  pretty  tale ;  it  can  be  paralleled  by  many. 

In  extenuation  it  should  be  said  that  the  Greek  wife  was  a 
very  poor  creature.  She  might  be  taken  at  fifteen,  or  before, 
from  a  home  where  she  had  been  sheltered,  seeing  no  men,  hear¬ 
ing  no  discussions,  acquiring  no  education,  but  learning  only 
to  weave  and  to  cook.  She  was  made  into  a  housewife.  In  the 
days  of  the  decadence  she  escaped  a  little,  but  in  fact  true  power 
went  to  the  courtesan. 
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IV. — Salvation  by  Courtesan. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  Greek  life  that  the  women  who 
really  counted  were  not  the  legal  wives,  but  the  courtesans.  In 
Greek  literature  we  find  very  few  hints  of  educated  wives ;  we 
discover,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  educated  courtesans, 
such  as  Aspasia,  Lasthenia  (who  studied  under  Plato),  Leontion 
(pupil  of  Epicurus),  Phryne  (model  of  Phidias),  Lais,  etc.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  modern  to  understand  the  situation  in 
Greece,  notably  in  Athens,  until  he  recalled  that  women  of  good 
family  were  so  uneducated  that  no  man  could  converse  with  them 
except  about  stewed  fish  or  longcloth  for  his  heir.  Since  it  is 
an  instinct  in  man  that  he  should  desire  the  society  of  women 
beautiful  and  intelligent,  the  Greek  demand  for  something  less 
stupid  than  the  wife  naturally  arose. 

In  general  the  Greek  courtesan  was  a  foreigner  or  a  freed  slave. 
She  had  no  social  position  to  lose ;  therefore  she  went  about 
freely,  and  she  drew  from  the  many  philosophers  and  sages  a 
great  deal  of  education.  A  learned  Greek  might  have  ignored 
a  female  pupil,  but  he  would  not  drive  her  away.  The  girl  of 
good  family  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  hear  Plato,  so 
the  courtesan  acquired  all  the  knowledge. 

These  women,  towards  the  end  of  Imperial  Greece,  must  have 
offered  a  strange  oriental  spectacle,  with  their  false  hair,  their 
high-heeled  shoes,  their  rouge,  and  their  pearl-powder.  But  it 
is  not  upon  their  beauty  that  they  depended  so  much  as  upon  their 
minds.  That  is  to  say,  the  more  refined  type  of  man,  Socrates 
and  Xenophon,  visited  the  house  of  Aspasia,  who  also  received 
ladies.  It  is  rather  significant  that  Xenophon  should  report  that 
Aspasia  lectured  on  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives  and  on  the 
bettering  of  the  social  position  of  women.  We  find  in  her  and 
in  Sappho  the  first  hints  of  feminine  revolt ;  we  gather  it  still 
more  from  the  insults  which  Aristophanes  throws  at  the  suffra¬ 
gists  of  his  period  when  he  suggests  that  they  want  to  go  to 
the  assembly  in  male  clothing  and  to  make  the  laws  over  their 
husbands’  heads. 

That  is  important ;  it  could  not  have  happened  in  Judea.  In 
Greece  we  find  the  first  hint  of  woman  stumbling  on  the  road 
which  she  will  find  so  long. 

Aspasia  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  woman.  It  is 
probable  that  she  had  sensible  objections  to  the  grossness  of 
Greek  religion ;  the  fact  that  Xenophon  brought  his  wife  to  see 
her  indicates  that  she  must  have  had  refined  manners.  The 
insults  levelled  at  her  in  Greek  literature  are  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  Milesian,  a  stranger.  Also,  the  old- 
fashioned  wives  naturally  hated  and  envied  her  her  great  position. 
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Possibly,  too,  the  general  Greek  attitude,* one  of  contempt  for 
women,  interferes  with  our  judgment  of  Aspasia ;  the  Greeks  seem 
to  have  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  mental  graces  of  women. 
Noble  and  pure  as  they  may  be,  they  continually  suffer  the  abuse 
of  the  heroes  of  Euripides.  It  is  true  that  Medea  is  revengeful, 
and  Hermione  frivolous,  hut  they  are  exceptional ;  most  of  them 
live  the  best  hves  they  can;  Alceste  is  exquisite,  Electra 
generous,  and  Phaedra  struggles  as  long  as  she  can  against  a 
passion  which  has  been  forced  upon  her  by  Aphrodite. 

i$lsthetically,  the  Greeks  appreciated  their  women.  A  vast 
literature  of  exquisitely  turned  hnes  shows  that  the  Greeks  felt  for 
women  a  passion  always  aesthetic,  and  often  refined.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  emotional  Laus  Veneris  of  Asclepiades  :  “  Sweet  is 
snow  in  summer  for  one  athirst  to  drink,  and  sweet  for  sailors  after 
winter  to  see  the  Crown  of  spring ;  but  most  sweet  when  one  cloak 
hides  two  lovers,  and  the  praise  of  Love  is  told  by  both.” 

Again,  Love’s  Garland,  by  Meleager  :  ”  I  will  twine  the  white 
violet  and  I  will  twine  the  delicate  narcissus  with  myrtle  buds, 
and  I  will  twine  laughing  lilies,  and  I  will  twine  the  sweet  crocus, 
and  I  will  twine  therewithal  the  crimson  hyacinth,  and  I  will 
twine  lovers’  roses,  that  on  balsam-curled  Heliodora’s  temples  my 
garland  may  shed  its  petals  over  the  lovelocks  of  her  hair.” 

Lastly,  one  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  one  of  the  love  letters 
that  have  been  left  us  by  the  Greeks  : — 

“Kufinus  to  Elpis,  my  most  sweet,  greeting ;  well  be  with  thee, 
if  thou  canst  be  well  away  from  me.  No  longer  can  I  bear,  no, 
by  thine  eyes,  my  solitary  and  unraated  severance  from  thee,  but 
evermore  dabbled  with  tears  I  go  to  Coressus  or  to  the  temple 
of  the  great  Artemis;  but  to-morrow  my  home  shall  receive  me, 
and  I  will  fly  to  thy  face.  Fare  well  ten  thousand  times.” 

It  is  more  difficult  to  sum  up  the  Greek  w’oman  than  the 
Hebraic,  because  our  moral  civilisation  is  closer  to  Judea  than  it  is 
to  Olympus.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  Greece  much  progress  over 
Palestine ;  we  can  only  record  that  an  obscure  stirring  among  the 
Greek  women  was  manifesting  itself,  that  then  was  born  the 
mysterious  thing  which  some  call  progress,  some  decadence. 

V. — In  Ancient  Rome. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Rome  contributed  to  the  woman 
problem,  because  we  cannot  tell  what  Rome  would  have  been 
without  Athens.  If  Greek  manners  had  not  so  greatly  influenced 
the  Roman,  if  the  great  Latin  nation  had  not  conquered  the  Greek 
cities,  Rome  might  have  produced  a  civihsation  of  its  own,  and 
possibly  have  much  improved  upon  the  treatment  of  woman. 
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which  in  Greece  was  bad.  But  in  comparison  with  the  Greeks 
the  Eomans  were  a  crude  people,  and  they  had  a  mania  for  imi¬ 
tating  a  people  whom  they  could  conquer  but  not  absorb.  The 
position  of  Eome  was  akin  to  that  of  Berlin  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Frederick  the  Great  made  himself  ridi¬ 
culous  by  creating  a  French  Court,  French  palaces,  French 
gardens,  as  if  the  honest  German  wild  boar  could  tie  up  his  muzzle 
with  the  pink  ribbons  of  Versailles. 

It  may  be  that  the  Eomans  adopted  Greek  culture  because  they 
were  a  busy,  official  people  ;  they  had  no  time  to  create  a  culture  of 
their  own ;  Eome  must  have  resembled  Whitehall,  or  Washington. 
Thus  the  pride  of  the  Eomans  must  rest  upon  men  of  action, 
generals,  officials,  colonial  administrators,  etc.,  rather  than  on 
intellectuals.  They  regulated  marriage  and  women  more  closely 
than  did  the  Greeks,  because  they  regulated  everything.  The 
Eomans  were  profoundly  municipal ;  they  organised  every  activity, 
from  the  wearing  of  clothes  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  For  this 
reason  their  treatment  of  women  was  less  brutal  than  that  of  the 
passionate  Greeks,  but  it  was  much  colder,  less  inspired  with 
passion,  less  likely  to  produce  romantic  beauty. 

The  reader  should  imagine  Eome  as  a  great  city  of  brick  and 
marble,  with  good  streets,  some  sort  of  police  system,  fine  public 
buildings,  filled  with  officials.  The  streets  are  busy  ;  a  great  trade 
is  conducted  by  carts  mainly  dragged  by  oxen ;  a  number  of  fine 
ladies,  carried  in  open  litters  by  slaves,  pass  now  and  then  as  they 
go  to  visit  their  friends.  There  are  great  baths,  more  decorative, 
more  luxurious  than  ours,  deep  porticos  and  broad  piazzas  to  keep 
away  the  Italian  sun. 

The  Eomans  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  civilised  people,  for  they 
have  learnt  to  eat  with  elegance,  which  is  the  first  mark  of  good 
breeding.  The  well-to-do  eat  salads  of  lettuce  or  olives,  the 
oysters  of  Lake  Lucrinus,  roast  meat,  fruit,  pastry,  honey.  Some¬ 
times,  at  a  banquet,  appears  a  roast  peacock  or  a  bowl  filled  with 
the  tongues  of, nightingales.  (How  very  Eoman !  One  doubts 
whether  a  Greek  would  have  eaten  nightingales ;  rather  might  he 
have  said,  as  Keats  of  the  nightingale  :  “  Thou  wast  not  born  for 
death,  immortal  Bird.  No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down.”) 
All  this  is  washed  down  with  draughts  of  the  Falernian  wine  which 
Horace  sings. 

The  manners  vary  from  class  to  class.  At  one  end  the  slaves, 
beaten,  treated  as  cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  sometimes  valu¬ 
able  when  they  are  skilful  scribes  or  cooks ;  gangs  of  slaves  work 
the  countryside.  A  little  above  them,  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  free,  living  rather  poorly,  oppressed  with  taxes,  power¬ 
less  before  the  nobles,  and  cheered  with  circuses  when  there  is 
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no  bread.  (Within  fifty  years  Eome  suffered  two  famines  and 
four  pestilences.)  At  the  other  end,  at  the  apex  of  Eoman 
society,  unrestrained  luxury,  purple  and  gold,  the  cult  of  Bacchus, 
the  Eoman  orgy  of  woman  and  wine.  Philosophical  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  at  these  banquets,  which  places  them  above  the 
level  of  our  own  dinner-parties ;  but  when  a  Eoman  gentleman 
had  eaten  enough,  he  went  outside  to  vomit,  and  came  back  to 
eat  again.  These  strong  contrasts  give  us  an  idea  of  the  Eoman 
society  and  indicate  what  Eoman  women  had  to  contend  against. 

As  regards  women,  the  Eomans  seem  to  have  been  puritanic 
until  the  intoxication  of  empire  spread  from  Spain  to  Turkey, 
swallowed  up  Northern  Africa,  fuddled  their  brains.  Until  then 
women  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine ;  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  a  man  called  Equatius  Metellus  killed  his  wife,  whom 
he  found  at  the  wine  cask.  He  was  acquitted.  Fabius  Pictor 
quotes  a  similar  case  of  drastic  prohibition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  early  Eomans  seem  to  have  had  great  respect  for  their  women- 
kind.  Immodest  remarks  must  not  be  made  before  them ;  good 
form  bade  men  give  way  to  women  in  the  street,  and  it  is  stated 
that  even  high  officials  adopted  this  custom.  The  early  Eomans 
carried  puritanism  into  the  home ;  wives  were  not  to  be  kissed  in 
presence  of  their  daughters;  indeed,  Manlius  was  expelled  from 
the  senate  for  committing  this  crime . 


VI. — Lucretia. 

It  follows  that  in  those  early  days  woman  held  herself  in  high 
respect.  The  case  of  Lucretia  reveals  the  point  of  view  of  some 
Eoman  matrons,  mistaken  but  beautiful ;  it  indicates  that  which 
Eome  admired.  Lucretia,  a  woman  of  high  position,  suffered 
tragedy.  Let  us  quote  the  simple  account  of  Dr.  William 
Smith  :  — 

“The  king’s  sons  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  Ck)llatinus  were 
feasting  together ;  a  dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  M  their  wives. 
They  mounted  their  horses  to  visit  their  homes  by  surprise.  They 
first  went  to  Eome,  where  they  surprised  the  king’s  daughters 
at  a  splendid  banquet.  Then  they  hastened  to  Collatia,  and  there, 
though  it  was  late  in  the  night,  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Collatinus,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids.  The  beauty  and  virtue 
of  Lucretia  excited  the  evil  passions  of  Sextus.  A  few  days  after 
he  returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Lucretia  as  her  husband’s  kinsman.  In  the  dead  of  night  he 
entered  her  chamber  with  a  drawn  sword,  threatened  that,  if  she 
did  not  yield  to  his  desires,  he  would  kill  her  and  lay  by  her 
side  a  slave  with  his  throat  cut,  and  would  declare  that  he  had 
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killed  them  both  taken  in  adultery.  Fear  of  such  a  shame 
forced  Lucretia  to  consent ;  but,  as  soon  as  Sextus  had  departed, 
she  sent  for  her  husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came,  accom¬ 
panied  by  L.  Brutus :  her  father,  Lucretius,  brought  with  him 
P.  Valerius.  They  found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told 
them  what  had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her  dishonour, 
and  then  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.” 

One  cannot  suppose  that  all  Roman  matrons  were  the  peers 
of  Ijucretia,  any  more  than  they  would,  like  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  call  their  children  their  jewels.  But  here  we  find  some¬ 
thing  cleaner,  nobler,  more  modern  than  we  could  discover  in 
Greece,  where  common  sensuality  was  thinly  veiled  with  an  im¬ 
mortal  art-muslin.  All  this  was  to  disappear  as  Rome  became 
Greek,  Asiatic,  as  she  grew  intoxicated  by  wealth  and  power. 
One  can  imagine  the  fashionable  matron  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 
She  wears  a  hood  under  which  to  smile,  a  cloak  that  moves  in  the 
wind.  She  is  clad  in  a  stola  of  fine  wool  which  distinguishes  her 
from  the  courtesans,  who  merely  wear  the  toga.  In  her  wardrobe 
are  pleated  s)maars,  which  clasp  at  the  shoulder  and  leave  an  arm 
bare.  White,  crimson,  and  purple  symars.  The  stola  falls  from 
her  shoulders  to  reveal  her  tunic.  The  buskins  which  cover  her 
feet  are  of  fine  leather  bound  in  silver.  Her  hair  is  imprisoned 
in  a  net  of  precious  metal;  she  has  ear-rings  of  gold,  chains,  a 
collar  of  pearls.  About  her  elbow  clings  a  spinther  bracelet ; 
round  her  fingers  are  many  cameo  rings.  Her  face  is  covered 
with  cosmetics ;  her  eyebrows  are  painted ;  her  skin  is  whitened 
with  crushed  pearls;  or  she  imitates  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero, 
and  bathes  in  the  milk  of  she-asses.  There  is  no  good  in  her 
now ;  she  is  a  figure  of  earthly  passion ;  she  heralds  the  downfall 
of  Rome ;  soon  the  barbarians,  now  at  the  gates,  will  overwhelm 
the  Imperial  City. 

VII. — Rise  in  the  Scale. 

The  course  of  the  Roman  woman  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Greek,  apart  from  the  Roman  organising  tendency  and  its 
benefits.  She  could  not  be  a  citizen,  but  she  could  be  the 
patroness  of  a  city,  or  see  her  statue  erected  if  she  gave  money 
to  a  good  cause.  This  contrast  is  not  as  strange  as  it  seems,  since 
in  Great  Britain,  in  1919,  a  woman  could  not  vote  before  the  age 
of  thirty,  but  could  be  elected  to  Parliament  at  twenty-one.  The 
Romans  were  therefore  not  merely  barbarous ;  they  were  inco¬ 
herent,  which  is  the  natural  fate  of  mankind.  The  Roman  matron 
was  theoretically  a  chattel  of  her  husband,  and  was  treated  with 
cold  respect ;  a  great  deal  of  money  might  be  expended  upon  her, 
as  to-day  upon  certain  wives,  but  it  was  hardly  good  form  to 
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lavish  upon  a  wife  a  grand  passion  that  would  be  better  employed 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  she  was  proud,  gossipy,  and  as  luxurious  as 
she  could  afford.  Though  very  early  in  Roman  history  women 
were  forbidden  to  inherit  property,  little  by  little  they  acquired 
it,  and  this  was  tolerated.  By  the  time  Ctesar  came  to  power, 
women  were  obtaining  some  education,  not  only  in  cooking  and 
w'eaving,  but  in  dancing,  music,  and  the  poems  of  Homer.  Some 
Roman  women  attained  distinction.  Cornelia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey,  became  prominent  in  mathematics,  literature,  and  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  Calpurnia,  the  wife  of  Pliny,  set  her  husband’s  poems  to 
music ;  this  woman,  and  many  of  her  circle,  conducted  an  ideally 
faithful  married  life.  In  the  circle  of  Seneca,  who  was  an  idealist 
and  believed  that  women  were  equal  to  men,  thus  going  further 
than  Plato,  lived  a  number  of  women,  relatives  and  friends,  such 
as  Helvia,  Paulina,  and  Marcia,  who  appear  to  have  been  intelli¬ 
gent,  simple,  and  modest.  Agrippina  wrote  memoirs  which 
Tacitus  condescended  to  use  as  an  authority.  The  same  applies 
to  the  courtesans,  though  in  general  they  were  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Greece  :  Lucian  describes  not  only  the  beauty  of  Panthea, 
but  her  taste  for  music,  poetry,  politics,  and  argument. 

A  suggestion  comes  out  of  these  facts  :  while  nominally  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome  the  wife  was  intellectually  unimportant,  and 
the  courtesan  dominant,  in  fact  the  Roman  wife  became  much 
superior  to  the  Greek  wife.  This  does  not  involve  a  reflection 
upon  the  Greeks,  for  we  must  remember  that  Greece  was 
conquered  and  crushed  by  Rome,  and  that  the  latter  had  another 
five  hundred  years  in  which  to  develop.  But,  in  fact,  the  Roman 
attitude  to  woman,  though  confused,  is  a  little  more  liberal  than 
the  Greek  attitude.  The  Romans  did  much  as  the  Greeks ;  they 
kept  slaves  whose  marriage  was  not  recognised  as  legal ;  their 
ears  were  bored,  and  their  bodies  were  branded  with  hot  irons 
for  identification.  (But,  again,  it  is  hardly  sixty  years  since 
this  practice  existed  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.)  The 
Romans  also  kept  vestals,  who  took  a  thirty-year  vow  of  chastity, 
who  prayed,  sacrificed,  and  served  in  the  temple.  If  she  broke 
her  vow,  a  vestal  was  buried  alive,  while  her  paramour  was 
lashed  to  death. 

What  matters  in  the  idea  of  the  vestal  is  the  obscure  recogni¬ 
tion  of  some  special  quality  in  woman.  The  vestal  was  deeply 
respected;  she  served  as  an  umpire  in  disputes;  a  criminal,  on 
his  way  to  execution,  was  pardoned  if  he  met  a  vestal.  In  these 
ideas,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  man’s  instincts,  hides  the  idea  that 
a  woman’s  purity  is  a  valuable,  and,  in  a  sense,  a  sacred  thing. 
Thus  the  confused  picture  fades  away,  of  a  Rome  of  rich  women 
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slaves  and  courtesans ;  most  of  the  latter  are  freed  slaves,  who 
are  clever  and  of  no  account.  They  crowd  to  the  cult  of  Isis 
and  to  the  bacchanal.  They  are  gross  and  superstitious.  But, 
all  the  same,  love  exists.  Suetonius  delightfully  describes  the 
passion  of  Acte  for  Nero.  Acte  flung  her  love  at  the  feet  of  this 
criminal  lunatic,  this  blown-out  peacock,  this  coward  stained 
with  blood.  In  spite  of  Agrippina,  his  mother,  and  Poppcea,  his 
wife,  it  was  Acte  who  cared  for  his  remains. 

There  is  not  only  love;  here  in  Borne,  more  than  in  Greece, 
we  find  woman  fighting  her  way  towards  intellectual  equality. 
We  know  her  best  through  the  people  who  attack  her,  through 
Epictetus,  who  laughs  at  the  women  dabbling  in  philosophy,  and 
says  with  an  easy  sneer  that  what  they  appreciate  in  Plato  is 
“the  easiest  way.”  We  find  it  still  more  clearly  in  Juvenal, 
writing  in  the  year  100  of  our  own  time.  The  writer  must  quote 
a  fragment  of  Dry  den’s  translation  of  Satire  VI.  : 

“  You  ask  from  whence  proceed  these  monstrous  crimes  ? 

Once  poor  and  therefore  chaste,  in  former  times 
Our  matrons  were  :  no  luxury  found  room 
In  low-roof’d  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  lome  ; 

Their  hands  with  labour  harden’d  while  ’tw€is  light. 

And  frugal  sleep  supply’d  the  quiet  night. 

While  pinch’d  with  want,  their  himger  held  ’em  straight, 

When  Hannibal  was  hov’ring  at  the  gate. 

But  wanton  now,  and  lolling  at  our  ease. 

We  suffer  all  the  invet’rate  ills  of  peace.  .  .  .” 

This  recalls  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling,  Dean  Inge,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Fullerton  Gerould,  all  the  solemn  figures  of  England  and 
America,  wailing  over  the  modern  girl ;  this  modem  girl  who  w'as 
abused  in  Ancient  Borne,  just  as  she  is  to-day.  Still,  it  does 
not  matter  that  Juvenal  laughed  at  women ;  it  is  women  who 
laugh  last. 

VIII. — 'Marriage. 

In  virtue  of  their  passion  for  organisation,  the  Bomans  made 
of  marriage  a  still  more  official  matter  than  did  the  Greeks.  They 
went  as  far  as  Sparta  by  fining  bachelors,  thus  Leaking  marriage 
almost  compulsory  ;  also,  they  gave  marks  of  distinction  to  married 
persons,  partly  because  they  wished  to  keep  down  libertinism, 
partly  to  multiply  the  number  of  citizens.  They  allocated  to 
married  persons  seats  in  the  theatre  separate  from  those  of  the 
soldiers ;  married  magistrates  were  superior  to  bachelors ;  they 
were  given  preference  when  they  competed  for  office.  There 
was  nothing  moral  in  this  idea ;  during  the  French  Bevolution  a 
legend  w'as  created  round  the  Boman  virtues  of  courage,  purity, 
justice ;  in  fact,  the  Bomans  were  much  as  other  people,  but  they 
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harboured  the  idea  that  marriage  was  a  normal  condition  :  their 
ambition  being  to  make  the  world  normal,  they  logically  con¬ 
cluded  that  people  must  marry. 

The  marriage  ceremony  w^as  much  more  complicated  than  any 
thought  of  by  the  Greeks ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
work  that  is  their  title  to  interest.  Before  the  nuptials  they 
consulted  the  augurs  (prophetic  priests)  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the 
marriage  was  blessed  by  the  gods.  A  number  of  days  were 
unfortunate.  Long  conversations  took  place  before  the  marriage 
was  arranged,  the  bride  being  consulted  only  through  her  father. 
A  contract  was  made,  signed,  and  sealed  by  the  parents  on  either 
side.  In  certain  cases  marriages  were  arranged  by  professional 
paid  match-makers,  and  a  vast  number  of  enquiries  were  set  up 
before  two  families  allied.  The  Eomans  showed  a  certain  modem 
spirit  in  marriage,  by  taking  a  stand  against  infant  marriage, 
which  still  prevails  in  the  East ;  Augustus  forbade  the  making 
of  marriage  contracts  until  both  parties  were  marriageable,  except 
that  a  girl  might  be  betrothed  at  ten  and  married  at  twelve.  This 
is  elementary,  but  very  important ;  at  last  here  in  Eome  we  find 
a  hint  of  what  we  to-day  call  the  age  of  consent.  In  practice 
the  Eoman  girl  was  betrothed  much  later.  She  is  still  not  con¬ 
sulted,  but  a  dim  protection  is  being  given  her ;  a  Eoman  child 
of  thirteen  would  probably  have  an  opinion,  and  if  she  was  a 
beloved  child  she  might  have  her  way. 

We  have  no  space  here  for  the  complicated  ceremonies  of  the 
nuptials,  the  parting  of  the  bride’s  hair  with  the  point  of  a  spear, 
the  iron  wedding-ring,  the  eating  of  a  cake  made  of  w'heat,  salt, 
and  water,  etc.  They  are  of  no  importance ;  the  only  thing  that 
matters  is  that  they  took  place ;  the  existence  of  a  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  is  a  new  fact.  In  certain  cases  there  might  be  no  cere¬ 
mony,  for  the  Eomans  held  the  Scottish  point  of  view  that  if 
two  persons  live  publicly  as  man  and  wife  they  are  legally 
married ;  marriage  might  also  be  contracted  by  public  declara¬ 
tion.  But  this  did  not  apply  to  families  of  position ;  a  patrician 
marrying  a  plebeian,  which  w^as  allowed  fairly  early  in  Eoman 
history,  might  proceed  like  this,  but  persons  of  high  position 
would  have  insisted  on  a  complicated  ceremony. 

In  theory  the  Eomans  were  monogamous;  in  fact,  the  rule  had 
certain  exceptions.  Practice  varied,  but  at  a  certain  time  male 
bigamists  might  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  In  the  main  they 
practised  monogamy  more  than  the  Greeks;  they  were  therefore 
instinctively  travelling  towards  the  Christian  morality  that  w^as 
to  come  to  them.  In  fact,  they  instituted  a  respect  for  wives 
which  did  not  exist  in  Greece ;  they  treated  them  as  official 
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wives ;  according  to  the  early  laws  the  wife  inherited  the  husband’s 
fortune  if  he  died  without  making  a  will ;  when  he  left  children 
the  wdfe  divided  the  property  equally  with  them.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Eoman  point  of  view  as  to  property  is  shown  by  the 
Julian  law,  in  which  an  unfaithful  wife  lost  half  her  dowry,  one- 
third  of  any  other  property,  and  was  banished.  This  is  import¬ 
ant,  for  a  more  Oriental  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  Eomans 
would  have  deprived  the  unfaithful  wife  of  the  whole  of  her 
estate.  All  the  same,  the  Koman  wife  did  not  yet  have  a  firm 
position.  She  might  be  well  treated ;  she  might  attend  the  public 
festivals ;  she  might  even  dine  with  her  husband  and  his  friends, 
which  showed  enormous  progress  when  we  compare  this  wuth 
the  Oriental  harem  system.  But  marriage  itself  was  never  secure 
for  a  Eoman  wife.  She  could  be  divorced  very  lightly.  For 
instance,  Pompey  divorced  Mucia  by  alleging  an  unfaithfulness 
which  could  not  be  proved ;  Cicero,  after  living  for  thirty  years 
with  Tarentia,  divorced  her  to  marry  a  young  girl.  Cato  the 
Younger  divorced  Marcia  so  that  his  friend  Hortensius  might 
marry  her.  A  woman  could  be  divorced  because  she  was  child¬ 
less,  because  she  was  disagreeable,  for  any  reason.  The  Eomau 
needed  only  to  send  a  written  notice  :  “  Take  away  what  belongs 
to  you.” 

The  only  corrective  is  that  women  as  well  as  men  were  allowed 
to  obtain  divorces,  but,  as  in  Greece,  they  suffered  socially  when 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  law.  They  still  lived  in  a  society 
where  woman  was  at  a  disadvantage ,  unless  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Eoman  citizen ;  even  then  she  had  not  her  full  liberty.  She 
lived  in  a  world  of  agitation,  war,  and  debauchery,  in  a  city 
crowded  with  courtesans  legally  entered  on  the  official  registers ; 
even  the  families  of  the  emperors,  women  such  as  Messalina, 
entered  into  the  turmoil.  Long  before  Cajsar  the  matrimonial 
regulations  were  despised,  the  manners  grew  corrupt,  and  little 
by  little  the  rigid  attitude  of  republican  Eome  was  obscured  by 
the  Oriental  pageantry  of  emperors,  who  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  sanguinary  spectacle,  the  gilded  chariots,  the  savage 
pleasures  of  the  East,  the  fights  in  the  arena  between  lions  and 
men.  It  was  not  a  world  for  w’oman  to  assert  her  rights,  but 
rights  came  to  her  all  the  same,  because  the  Eomans,  vicious  and 
brutal  as  they  might  be,  had  a  vision  of  an  ordered  world. 
Woman  is  weak ;  those  beginnings  of  the  ordered  world  began 
to  give  her  a  beginning  of  security.  ‘‘  Began  to  give  a  begin¬ 
ning  ”  :  that  is  not  much,  but  woman  had  to  travel  slowly  along 
a  road  of  which  she  did  not  yet  see  the  end. 


(T(?  be  continued.) 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  Thackeray,  during  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life,  was  moved  by  that  strange  premonition  of  his  approaching  end 
(though  he  was  but  fifty-two  years  old)  to  say  to  his  daughter  Anne  : 
‘  ‘  When  I  drop  there  is  to  be  no  ‘  Life  ’  written  of  me ;  mind  this  and 
consider  it  as  my  last  testament  and  desire.”  The  behest  has  ever  been 
obeyed  to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as  no  official  "  Life  and  Letters  ” 
has  appeared.  But  Lady  Ritchie  did  not  feel  barred  from  recording 
the  salient  facts  of  her  father’s  life,  and  her  memories  of  him,  in  her 
own  way.  She  contributed  very  interesting  biographical  introductions 
to  the  collected  editions  of  Thackeray’s  works  in  1898  and  1911,  and 
elsewhere  made  mention  of  her  early  homes.  Thackeray’s  inhibition 
was,  of  course,  unreasonable,  and  literal  observance  of  it  impossible. 
He  must  have  realised  that  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  And  it  has  been,  for,  in  addition  to  his  daughter’s  recol¬ 
lections,  several  unofficial  biographies  have  ignored  the  prohibition,  and 
these  would  have  benefited  by  the  co-operation  of  his  family  with  letters 
and  memoranda. 

Probably  Thackeray  was  moved  originally  to  ban  his  own  biography 
by  reason  of  his  reluctance  for  the  publication  of  the  sad  facts  which 
wrecked  his  married  life ;  though  it  can  be  advanced  that  the  mental 
illness  which  removed  Mrs.  Thackeray  from  her  home  and  husband 
and  children  was  no  secret  at  the  time  to  their  friends,  and  after  the 
poor  lady’s  death  (in  1894)  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a  discreet 
presentation  of  the  story,  for  it  was  one  of  infinite  pathos  and  would 
show  Thackeray  in  a  fine  and  noble  aspect. 

The  most  satisfactory  biography  of  Thackeray  would  have  been  one 
written  by  a  competent  man  friend,  who  had  known  him  intimately, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Lady  Ritchie  to  supply  the  home  and  family 
touches.  A  woman  alone  can  never,  it  is  obvious,  be  altogether  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  successful  biographer  of  a  man’s  life  with  all  its  varied 
facets  and  failings  as  well  as  merits.  Lady  Ritchie  was  a  writer  of 
charming  stories,  but,  despite  the  fact  that  she  essayed  a  good  deal  of 
biographical  work,  she  was  not  really  equipped  with  the  gifts  essential 
to  a  great  biographer.  She  was  sympathetic  but  sentimental,  meticulous 
in  small  details,  but  vague  in  details  of  fact  necessary  to  an  accurate 
account  of  a  notable  person’s  life.  As  she  herself  admitted  :  “  I  can 
never  trust  my  own  impressions  of  place  or  of  time  or  quantity — only  I 
can  feel  the  essence  which  is  there  and  which  does  not  vary  .  .  .  my 
memory  is  a  worry.  I  remember,  but  so  slowly  that  it  is  most  provoking 
and  irritating.”  And  she  could  not  have  presented  successfully  the 
other  side  of  Thackeray’s  life,  so  different  and  distinct  from  his 
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domesticated  aspect — the  Thackeray  of  Bohemia  in  Paris  and  of  the 
Garrick  Club  and  Evans’s,  the  Thackeray  of  which  she  knew  little  or 
nothing. 

It  is  needless  to  speculate  further  on  what  the  ideal  biography  of 
Thackeray  might  have  been,  a  book,  unfortunately,  now  never  to  be 
written,  because  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  were  also  qualified  to 
write  about  him,  are  all  gone.  One  must  be  thankful  for  what  has 
been  done,  and  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  spasmodic  biographical 
contributions  which  have  circumvented  Thackeray’s  “last  testament’’ 
is  a  volume  edited  by  Miss  Ritchie,  the  novelist’s  granddaughter.^  It 
may  be  described  as  in  two  parts;  the  first,  a  very  interesting  series 
of  letters  written  by  Thackeray  to  his  daughter  Anne  and  other  relatives ; 
the  second,  letters  written  by  Lady  Ritchie;  the  whole  interspersed  with 
some  occasional  extracts  from  a  journal  she  kept  in  a  desultory  way. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  that  this  diary  was  not  more  regularly  written 
up,  for  what  there  is  of  it  suggests  it  would  have  provided  an  excellent 
record  of  Thackeray’s  home  and  social  life  during  his  last  years. 

The  story  of  Thackeray’s  brief  married  life  is  full  of  sadness.  He 
was  twenty-five  and  Isabella  Shawe  twenty  when  they  were  married 
in  1836 ;  the  two  daughters,  A.nne  Isabella  and  Minny,  were  born 
respectively  in  1837  and  1840,  and  in  the  latter  year  Mrs.  Thackeray’s 
mental  health  gave  way.  It  meant  the  break-up  of  the  home ;  the 
children  were  sent  away  to  their  grandparents  in  Paris,  and  Thackeray 
remained  to  tend  his  wife  with  infinite  devotion  and  love  amid  all  the 
labour  attendant  on  earning  a  living  by  means  of  his  then  inadequately 
remunerated  literary  contributions  to  the  journals  and  magazines  of  the 
time.  But  as  he  said  :  “  Though  my  marriage  was  a  wreck  I  would 
do  it  over  again,  for  behold  love  is  the  crown  and  completion  of  all 
earthly  good.’’ 

Finally,  as  there  was  no  improvement  in  health,  Mrs.  Thackeray 
was  removed  to  the  care  of  a  friend  at  Epsom,  and  Thackeray,  in  1846, 
decided  to  make  a  home  again  for  his  little  girls.  He  took  No.  13, 
Young  Street,  Kensington,  the  house  which  was  soon  to  become  so 
famous  for  all  time,  for  there  Vanity  Fair  and  Henry  Esmond  were 
written.  As  Lady  Ritchie  relates  : — 

Once  more  .  .  .  William  Thackeray  had  a  home  and  a  family,  if  a  house, 
two  young  children,  and  a  little  black  cat  can  be  called  a  family.  .  .  .  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  so  strangely  delightful.  The  volumes  of  Punch  on  the  drawing¬ 
room  table,  the  delightful  Keepsake  books  in  their  red  covers,  the  old  school¬ 
room  with  the  bookcase  and  the  cupboards,  and  Papa’s  room  with  the  vine 
round  about  the  windows  and  the  sun  pouring  in.  .  .  .  He  called  Pussy 
“  Louisa”  and  gave  her  his  fish  at  breakfast,  and  took  her  up  very  gently  and 
put  her  outside  the  door  when  she  would  not  leave  him  alone.  When  Papa  was 
a  tall  young  man  with  black  hair  and  an  eyeglass  I  can  remember  how  we  used 


(i)  Letters  of  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  with  forty-two  additional  Letters  from 
her  Father,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Selected  and  Edited  by  her 
daughter,  Hester  Ritchie.  With  Illustrations.  (John  Murray,  15s.  net.) 
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to  hold  his  forefinger  when  we  walked  out  with  him.  .  .  .  Papa  used  to  talk 
to  us  a  great  deal  and  tell  us  about  the  Bible  and  religion.  He  would  talk  to 
us  of  a  morning  after  breakfast  in  his  study,  and  of  an  evening  after  dinner 
smoking  his  cigar,  and  we  generally  sat  on  the  floor  and  listened  to  him.  And 
then  we  would  give  him  a  chair  for  his  legs  and  a  little  table  for  his  candles, 
and  he  would  presently  nod  to  us  and  go  to  sleep. 

Thackeray  was  only  about  thirty-five  at  this  time,  and  to  see  him 
thus  already  an  instructive  and  soporific  parent  is  interesting  proof  of 
how  early  the  Victorians  assumed  domestic  responsibilities  :  the  modern 
young  man  of  thirty-five  is  scarcely  contemplating  matrimony  at  that 
age. 

Thackeray,  of  course,  was  always  devoted  to  children,  both  boys 
(whom  he  loved  to  entertain  and  tip)  and  girls.  Before  he  rented 
No.  13,  Young  Street,  and  when  he  was  living  in  “  bachelor  ” 
lodgings,  he  often  on  Sundays  walked  out  to  Kensal  Manor  House,  in 
the  Harrow  Road,  to  see  his  friend,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  was  a 
widower  with  three  little  girls.  As  I  have  related  elsewhere,  after 
sitting  in  the  garden  and  an  early  dinner  at  4  o’clock,  Thackeray  would 
accompany  the  Ainsworths  on  summer  evenings  across  the  fields  to 
service  at  Willesden  Church.  In  connection  with  this  matter  Lady 
Ritchie  observed  to  me  :  “I  can  quite  imagine  how  glad  my  father 
must  have  been  to  be  with  kind  people,  and  to  join  in  their  family  life. 
He  always  loved  children  and  peaceful  home  doings.” 

Henceforth  Thackeray’s  one  aim  was  to  make  enough  money  to  leave 
his  children  comfortably  off,  and  so  he  essayed  the  rather  distasteful 
but  profitable  line  of  the  public  lectures  or  readings  from  his  works. 
He  wrote  to  his  mother  in  1859  : — 

If  I  can  work  for  three  years  now,  I  shall  have  put  back  my  patrimony  and 
a  little  over — after  30  years  of  ups  and  downs.  I  made  a  calculation  the  other 
day  of  receipts  in  the  last  20  years  and  can  only  sum  up  about  ;^32,ooo  of 
moneys  actually  received,  for  which  I  have  values  and  disbursement  of  £13,000, 
so  that  I  haven’t  spent  at  the  rate  of  more  than  £1,000  a  year  for  20  years. 
The  profits  of  the  lectures  figure  as  the  greatest  of  the  receipts,  £9,500 — 
yirginians  6 — Fani'ty  Fair  only  2.  Three  years  more,  please  the  Fates,  and  the 
girls  will  then  have  the  8  or  10,000  apiece  that  I  want  for  them  :  and  we  mustn’t 
say  a  word  against  filthy  lucre,  for  I  see  the  use  and  comfort  of  it  every  day 
more  and  more. 

And  again  in  1862  : — 

Think  of  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  Little  Sister  in  The  Shabby  Genteel 
Story  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  wife  ill  and  the  Publisher  refusing  me  £15  who 
owes  me  ;^i3.io,  and  The  Times,  to  which  I  apply  for  a  little  more  than 
5  guineas  for  a  week’s  work,  refusing  to  give  me  more — and  all  that  money 
difficulty  ended.  God  be  praised  and  an  old  gentleman  sitting  in  his  own  house 
like  the  hero  at  the  end  of  a  story.  .  .  .  We  must  do  some  more  work.  I  think 

the  story  which  I  began  20  years  ago  and  then,  and  then -  Did  you  read 

about  poor  Buckle  when  he  got  the  fever  at  Damascus  crying  out,  “  O  my  book, 
my  book!  ”  I  don’t  care  enough  kbout  mine  to  be  disquieted  when  that  day 

comes.  Shall  I  live  to  do  the  big  history?  Who  knows?  But  I  think  I  shall 

like  to  work  on  it  if  the  time  is  left  me. 
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It  is  curious  how  Thackeray,  though  only  a  middle-aged  man,  had 
that  premonition  that  his  time  was  short.  His  daughter  tells  of  one 
day  shortly  before  his  death  when  she  found  him  sitting  looking  at  the 
fire.  “  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  looking  like  that 
before,  and  he  said,  ‘  I  have  been  thinking,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  a 
very  dismal  life  for  you  when  I  am  gone.’  ”  Thackeray  always  gives 
the  impression  of  an  old  man,  yet  he  was  only  fifty-two  when  the 
tragically  sudden  end  came. 

These  new  letters  of  his  provide  much  matter  for  comment. 
Writing  in  December,  1839,  he  says  :  “  Cruikshank  .  .  .  bends  all  his 
energies  to  the  illustrations  of  Jack  Sheppard — I  have  not  read  this 
latter  romance,  but  one  or  two  extracts  are  good ;  it  is  acted  at  four 
theatres,  and  they  say  that  at  the  Coburg  people  are  waiting  about  the 
lobbies  selling  Sheppard-bags — a  bag  containing  a  few  pick-locks,  that 
is,  a  screw-driver  and  iron  levers  :  one  or  two  young  gentlemen  have 
already  confessed  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  Jack  Sheppard, 
who  gave  them  ideas  of  pocket-picking  and  thieving  which  they  never 
would  have  had  but  for  the  play.” 

Well,  no  doubt  Thackeray  read  Jack  Sheppard  in  its  entirety  very 
soon  after  this,  because  his  article  on  George  Cruikshank,  in  which  he 
professed  to  compare  Ainsworth’s  romance  with  that  artist’s  illustra¬ 
tions  (in  favour  of  the  latter),  appeared  in  The  Westminster  Review, 
June,  1840.  There  were  eight,  not  four,  dramatic  versions  of  Jack 
Sheppard  produced  almost  simultaneously  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  I 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Sheppard-bags  :  it  was  probably  a  canard 
invented  and  circulated  by  the  manager  of  what  is  now  “  The  Old 
Vic  ”  Theatre,  and  no  doubt  it  proved  a  very  good  advertisement  for 
luring  within  that  Temple  of  Thespis  the  youth  of  the  New  Cut  and 
neighbourhood. 

Vanity  Fair,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn,  soon  brought  the  author  the 
material  gains  it  deserved,  as  well  as  undying  fame,  and  within  two 
years  he  was  earning  nearly  ;^2,ooo  a  year.  Thackeray,  of  course, 
was  fully  aware  of  the  merits  of  his  greatest  work.  One  remembers 
the  story  told  by  J.  T.  Fields,  the  American  publisher,  who  on  passing 
No.  13,  Young  Street  in  later  years  with  the  author  was  admonished 
playfully  by  Thackeray,  ”  Down  on  your  knees,  sir,  before  that  house, 
for  there  Vanity  Fair  was  written ;  and  I  will  go  down  with  you,  for 
I  have  rather  a  high  opinion  of  that  little  work  myself.” 

At  the  same  time  he  always  regarded  his  work  very  seriously.  When 
he  was  concluding  The  Newcomes  in  July,  1855,  he  related  :  ”  I  wrote 
the  last  lines  of  the  poor  old  Newcomes  with  a  very  sad  heart.  And 
afterwards  what  do  you  think  I  did?  Suppose  I  said  my  prayers, 
and  humbly  prayed  God  Almighty  to  bless  those  I  love  and  who  love 
me,  and  to  help  me  to  see  and  speak  the  truth  and  to  do  my  duty.  .  .  . 
That  finis  at  the  end  of  a  book  is  a  solemn  word.  .  .  .  There  go  2 
more  years  of  my  life  spent  over  those  pages.  I  was  quite  sorry  to 
part  with  a  number  of  kind  people  with  whom  I  had  been  living  and 
talking  these  20  months  past.” 
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To  pass  to  Lady  Ritchie’s  part  of  this  book  :  she  wrote  excellent 
letters — I  am  not  sure  that  they  do  not  represent  her  best  literary 
expression,  despite  the  fact  that  her  style  was  a  trifle  precious  and 
affected.  She  could  picture  a  scene  vividly.  Thus  Interlaken  : — 

All  the  stars  are  rushing  in  a  stream  between  the  Mountain  and  my  window, 
the  music  is  over  .  .  .  Leslie  [Stephen]  carried  me  of!  to^lay  for  a  long  agonis¬ 
ing  delightful  toil  up  a  pine  wood,  through  strawberries,  tree  stems,  lake  dreams, 
mountain  ranges,  to  a  chalet  somewhere  high  up  beyond  a  raven’s  haunt  .  .  . 
where  we  suddenly  saw  the  great  white  Monk  and  Monte  Rosa  through  dappled 
clouds,  as  we  sat  on  a  little  balcony  and  ate  bread  and  honey  and  looked  over 
the  valleys.  .  .  .  How  I  wish  one  could  send  all  that  one  sees  to  you  and  to  all 
other  hard-worked  people  who  really  want  it  I  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  pine 
tree  and  a  bunch  of  wild  strawberries,  a  valley  of  sloping,  nodding  flowers  with 
thousands  of  glittering  spiders’  webs,  the  high-up  snows  and  far-below  lakes, 
and  yesterday’s  yellow  evening,  dying  rather  sadly  behind  the  pine  ridge  and  the 
misty  Stockhorn. 

Sometimes  she  caught  the  trick  of  her  father’s  quaint,  breathless,  non 
sequitur  epistolary  style.  Brighton,  1876  : — 

I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  know  that  the  sun  began  to  shine  and  the  dog 
to  bark  and  the  kettle  to  boil  and  the  children  to  go  down  by  the  sea  this 
afternoon  and  'Leslie  found  Mr.  Morley,  and  Laura  hbs  two  red  cheeks  .  .  .  and 
I  have  got  the  second  volume  of  Heine  from  Mr.  Morley,  and  the  lodgings  are 
still  unutterably  fusty,  but  the  window  is  fresh,  and  the  sea  was  delicious  to-day 
tossing  with  little  sudden  fishing  boats,  and  the  fiat  old  landlady  cooks  very 
nicely,  and  Louise  is  in  a  good  temper,  and  I  am  so  glad  yesterday  is  over,  for 
to-day  is  so  much  nicer. 

Most  of  all  I  like  a  fragment  from  her  Journal  of  1864,  when  staying 
with  Mrs.  Sartoris  : — 

Warnford  was  a  great  house  in  a  great  phrk,  a  wide  river  ran  across  the 
meadows  with  driftwood,  bare  ash  trees  and  willows  everywhere.  The  drawing¬ 
room  was  a  lofty  room,  lights  burning,  yellow  curtains,  tall  cabinets,  a  high 
chimney-piece  and  the  fire  smouldering  on  the  hearth.  Mrs.  Sartoris  singing 
Gordigiani’s  passionate  complaint.  Everything  harmonious  and  bright,  except 
that  my  heart  bched  and  ached.  .  .  . 

Without  the  old  court.  The  rooks  fly  round  and  round,  there  are  green  hills 
beyond  the  fields  ;  one  seems  stifled  and  closed  in  on  every  side,  and  1  feel  as  if 
some  day  the  hills  will  come  rolling  down  and  close  in  and  overwhelm  the 
house.  There  is  a  fountain  on  the  terrace,  and  brick  steps  wet  with  rain  lead 
down  to  the  lawn.  The  rooks  are  flying  in  the  air,  ever  so  high.  I  hate  them. 
One  little  bird  trilling  freshly  in  the  rain. 

This  was  written  soon  after  Thackeray’s  death,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sadness  and  unflinching  detail  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in 
all  the  clear-cut  little  pictures  it  brings  to  the  mind’s  eye.  It  may  l)e 
reminiscent  of  many  things,  such  as  Tennyson  in  Maud,  Miss  Braddon 
in  Lady  Dudley's  Secret,  and  William  De  Morgain  in  An  Afair  of 
Dishonour,  but  it  has  a  staccato  note  of  melancholy  entirely  original. 

Lady  Ritchie  was  in  sympathy  with  the  tones  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites ; 
Watts  and  Millais  were  two  of  her  most  valued  friends.  She  always 
loved  the  beauty  of  life  to  the  end,  though  naturally  as  age  advanced 
her  thoughts  went  back  more  and  more  to  old  days.  In  my  own  con- 
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versations  with  her  it  was  always  of  her  father  and  his  contemporaries 
that  we  talked.  There  are  several  passages  in  these  letters  which  finely 
illuminate  her  attitude  to  old  age,  and  regrets  for  the  loss  of  splendid 
friends  in  the  long  past.  Thus  in  1905  : — 

My  message  is  nearly  over  now,  but  I  mean  to  enjoy  old  age  as  much  bs  I 
can.  ...  I  still  love  my  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others  very  much  indeed.  .  .  . 
It  is  horrid,  being  old  and  remembering  all  these  vanished  visions  as  Ruskin 
says.  .  .  .  My  last  visit  to  Leighton  was  one  Sunday,  with  his  beautiful  picture 
on  the  easel  of  the  Faun  teaching  the  boy  to  aim  his  arrow,  and  Leighton  gay, 
courteous,  laughing.  ...  I  am  glad  he  never  failed,  glad  his  charming  looks 
never  left  us  (for  people’s  looks  are  for  others,  like  their  kind  welcomes  and 
friendly  greetings).  I  don’t  think  I  knew  Leighton,  but  we  were  always  friends, 
and  I  go  on  caring  for  him  in  that  strange  medley  of  death  in  life,  in  which 
elderly  people  are  all  living. 

January,  1919.  All  yesterday  I  was  tearing  up  old  letters,  and  it  seemed  like 
living  through  the  past  once  more  and  parting  from  it  all  again.  I  felt  the 
beloved  rush  of  the  tempest  of  life,  to  which  I  still  seem  to  belong,  far  more 
than  to  now.  Who  says,  “Youth’s  a  stuff  will  not  endure’’?  It  lasts  as  long 
as  we  do,  and  is  older  than  age.  For  those  moments  of  eager  life  of  seeing  and 
being  come  back  to  us,  and  we  babble  of  green  fields  and  live  among  them 
to  the  very  end. 

A  month  later  she  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

*  *  *  *  *  It  * 

There  has  never  been  a  satisfactory  definition  of  “  genius.”  The 
suggestion  that  it  represents  “  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  ” 
is  the  dullest  and  falsest  aphorism  ever  propounded  :  rather  would 
one  define  genius  as  the  exact  opposite — ^an  erratic  force  of  personality 
innately  gifted  to  reach  the  highest  expression  of  thought  or  art  or 
music  without  taking  any  pains  at  all,  for  genius  is  often  allied  to 
madness.  Further,  there  is  no  certainty  that  what  is  considered  genius 
by  one  generation  will  be  so  regarded  by  another.  A  case  in  point  is 
John  Martin,  the  painter  of  grandiose  biblical  scenes — The  Creation 
of  the  World,  The  Deluge,  The  Fall  of  Babylon,  Belshazzar’s 
Feast,  The  Day  of  Judgment,  and  the  stupendous  imaginings  of  the 
Apocalypse.  His  greatest  pictures  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  public 
collections,  and  if  they  are  remembered  at  all  in  these  days  it  is  by 
means  of  engravings  of  them  sometimes  found  in  country  houses  and 
inns.  They  can  be  recognised  instantly  by  the  jagged  flash  of  lightning 
severing  great  masses  of  clouds  overhanging  toppling  mountain  peaks 
or  the  towering  heights  of  Assyrian  architecture.  John  Martin  im- 
doubtedly  was  a  genius — or  at  least  a  sublime  visionary — ^and  he  was 
appraised  as  such  in  his  own  time,  though  forgotten  now.  TAe 
Magazine  of  the  Fine  A.rt5  described  him  in  1833  as  “  among  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  all  time.”  In  the  same  year  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his 
England  and  the  English,  said  :  “  Martin  as  a  painter  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  original  genius  of  his  age.  ...  In  conception  he  is  more  original, 
more  self-dependent  than  either  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo.  They 
perfected  the  style  of  others;  Martin  has  borrowed  from  none.” 
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Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  last  essays,  Barrenness  of  the  Imaginative 
Faculty  in  the  Productions  Of  Modern  A.rt,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his 
thesis  to  Martin’s  picture,  Belshazzar' s  Feast.  He  maintained  that  the 
writing  on  the  wall  was  only  visible  to  the  King,  and  that  Martin  had 
no  biblical  justification  for  depicting  the  terror  of  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tude  at  the  supernatural  autography.  But  Lamb  paid  high  tribute  to 
Martin’s  vast  imagination  and  his  power  to  express  it  in  terms  of  paint. 
Constable  was  a  great  admirer  of  Martin’s  work,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  him  one  day  said  Martin  need  not  mind  being  ignored 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  for  that  institution  could  not  do  him  any  good  : 
“  John  Martin  looks  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  the  Plains  of  Nineveh, 
from  the  Destruction  of  Babylon :  I  am  content  to  look  at  the  Academy 
from  a  gate,  and  the  highest  spot  I  ever  aspired  to  was  a  windmill !  ” 
And  the  recorder  of  this  conversation,  Ralph  Thomas,  Serjeant-at-Law, 
relates  how  Constable  “  went  on  comparing  himself  with  Martin,  speak¬ 
ing  of  himself  and  his  work  with  earnest  humility,  and  of  Martin  with 
the  highest  eulogium.” 

Even  Ruskin,  who  had  no  particular  regard  for  Martin’s  work,  wrote 
of  him  as  a  deeply  influential  artist  in  The  Stones  of  Venice  : — 

I  believe  that  the  four  painters  who  had,  and  still  have,  the  most  Influence  on 
the  ordinary  Protestant  Christian  mind  are  Carlo  Dolcl,  Guercino,  Benjamin 
West,  and  John  Martin.  Raphael,  much  as  he  is  talked  about,  was,  I  believe, 
in  fact  rarely  looked  at  by  religious  people.  But  a  Magdalen  of  Dolci,  with  a 
tear  on  each  cheek,  or  a  Guercino  Christ  and  St.  John,  or  a  Scripture  illustra¬ 
tion  by  West,  or  a  dark  cloud  with  a  flash  of  lightning  in  it  by  Martin,  rarely 
fails  of  being  very  deeply  felt. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  quotations  that  John  Martin  deserves  some 
attention  and  reconsideration  in  an  artistic  sense.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  attempt  such  an  appraisement ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  a  biography  of 
Martin  published  at  this  late  date  of  his  posthumous  decline  in  popular 
favour.^  The  author.  Miss  Mary  Pendered,  has  supplied  a  book  that 
was  wanted,  and  she  made  a  fortimate  discovery  in  the  memoir  of  the 
artist  by  his  son,  Leopold  Charles  Martin,  which  was  printed  in  the 
columns  of  a  provincial  newspaper  some  thirty  years  ago.  Miss 
Pendered  ought  to  have  republished  this  memoir  in  its  entirety,  with 
necessary  editing  and  correction,  for  Leopold  was  careless  and  often 
inaccurate ;  but  such  passages  from  this  memoir  as  are  now  given  are 
often  full  of  interest  as  pictures  of  life  in  London  and  its  environs 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  notable  people 
of  that  time  with  whom  the  Martins  were  acquainted. 

Like  most  other  painters  of  note,  John  Martin  came  from  the  provinces 
and  settled  in  London.  He  was  a  Northumberland  boy,  born  at 
Haydon  Bridge,  near  Hexham,  in  1789,  and  the  twelfth  child  of  his 
parents’  large  family.  His  father  was  a  Borrovian-like  character — 
tanner,  soldier,  innkeeper,  drover,  pedlar,  everything  by  turn,  and  of 

(i)  John  Martin,  Painter,  His  Life  and  Times  (1789-1854).  By  Mary  L.  Pendered. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett,  i8s.  net.) 
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a  roving,  adventurous  disposition;  he  married  Isabella  Thompson,  the 
daughter  of  a  small  holder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haydon  Bridge. 
Mrs.  Martin’s  mystic  temperament  suggests  that  it  was  her  side  of  the 
pedigree  which  introduced  those  wild  and  grandiose  imaginings  that 
characterised  her  four  sons,  and  in  the  case  of  two  led  to  insanity. 
William,  the  eldest,  was  an  egregious  pamphleteer ;  he  termed  himself 

Philosophical  Conqueror  of  All  Nations,”  and  suffered,  like  all 
supreme  egoists,  from  the  delusion  that  his  inventions  had  been  stolen 
from  him  and  exploited  by  other  people.  His  brother  Jonathan,  sailor 
and  tanner,  was  a  more  dangerous  man,  a  religious  fanatic  who  waged 
war  against  the  clergy,  and  ended  by  nearly  burning  down  York  Minster 
in  1829.  Great  damage  was  done,  and  Jonathan  Martin  spent  his 
remaining  years  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  incendiarism  in  York  Minster 
might  have  been  prevented,  because  Jonathan  had  issued  preliminary 
notices  and  warnings  in  which  he  inveighed  against  his  betes-noires^ 
“  those  clergymen  of  England  who  were  going  to  plays  and  cards.”  He 
used  the  most  delightful  and  phonetic  Yorkshire  lingo  in  warning  them 
that  a  sign  from  Heaven  would  put  them  to  confusion — “  Ye  Clargy 
in  York,  blind  Hipacrits,  Saarpents  and  Vipears  of  Hell,  Wine 
Bibears  and  Beffe  Yeaters,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  oh  you  Dark  and 
lost  Clargmen,  you  desevers  of  the  People,  Jona  Martin,  a  friend  of 
the  Sun  of  Boneypart  must  conclude  by  warning  you  again.  Oh, 
repent !  ”  Jonathan’s  son  committed  suicide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  John 
Martin,  the  painter,  with  his  vast  imagination  and  apocalyptic  visions, 
was  by  heredity  or  consanguinity  a  genius  of  the  genus  allied  to  mad¬ 
ness.  But  he  also  conceived  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  London — 
ideas  which  though  they  seemed  impossible  in  his  time  have  since  been 
realised  and  carried  out.  He  planned  an  underground  railway,  on  the 
lines  of  a  more  extensive  Inner  Circle  with  the  further  improvement  of 
a  great  central  connecting  terminus ;  he  drew  up  designs  for  a  Thames 
Embankment,  of  which  he  claimed  to  have  originated  the  idea.  He 
died  in  1854,  and  the  Victoria  Embankment  was  commenced  ten  years 
later. 

John  Martin  came  to  London  to  earn  his  living  while  still  a  youth 
in  his  teens.  He  travelled  by  sea  in  a  Newcastle  collier,  and  being 
robbed  of  nearly  all  the  little  money  he  possessed,  he  had  arrived 
originally  in  the  great  city  almost  destitute.  He  was  sheltered  for  a 
time  by  an  Italian  friend,  Boniface  Musso,  an  artist  who  had  instructed 
him  in  Newcastle.  He  soon  got  work  as  a  painter  in  a  china  factory, 
and  when  still  under  twenty  married  Susan  Garrett,  of  Crundal,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  who  was  nine  years  older.  The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one. 
There  were  six  children.  The  second  daughter,  Zenobia,  married  Peter 
Cunningham,  the  antiquarian  and  author  of  T/te  Handbook  of  London 
and  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn)  and  the  third  daughter,  Jessie,  married 
Joseph  Bononi,  the  Egyptologist  and  Curator  of  the  Soane  Museum. 
Of  the  sons,  Charles  Martin  was  a  portrait  painter  of  some  merit  and 
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a  contributor  of  pictures  to  The  Illustrated  London  News,  and  Leopold 
Charles  (a  godson  of  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians)  married  a  sister 
of  Sir  John  Tenniel. 

John  Martin  seems  to  have  exhibited  his  first  pictme  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1811,  and  the  following  year  there  appeared  his  first 
characteristic  work  on  the  sublime  scale,  Sadak  in  Search  of  the  Waters 
of  Oblivion,  which  was  engraved  subsequently  for  The  Keepsake  of 
1828.  There  followed,  for  forty  years,  a  constant  series  of  his  great 
imaginative  pictures,  varied  by  many  charming  landscapes,  such  as  the 
beautiful  views  of  Richmond  Park,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Martin  painted  a  great  many  pictures  of  the  then  rural 
suburbs  of  London,  districts  which  have  now  become  urban.  If  they 
could  have  been  preserved  as  one  collection  they  would  have  formed  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  such  an  assemblage  as  that  of  the  Gardner 
Views  of  London  and  its  suburbs  only  recently  dispersed  by  auction — 
to  the  lasting  shame  of  the  central  municipal  authorities,  who  at  any 
cost  ought  to  have  secured  this  unique  collection  for  the  London  Museum 
or  the  Guildhall.  One  would  like  to  see  John  Martin’s  View  of  a  Lane 
near  Hampstead,  1816,  and  View  of  a  Lane  near  Holland  House, 
i8jp;  his  numerous  views  of  the  River  Brent,  Hanger  Hill,  and 
Horsingdon  Hill,  all  near  Ealing,  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Wandle 
and  Wimbledon — all  these  pictures  were  painted  in  the  decade  of  the 
’forties. 

Somehow,  Martin  the  Cockney  pedestrian,  visiting  his  notable  con¬ 
temporaries,  is  more  interesting  than  Martin  the  sublime  visionary. 
He  was  a  genius,  but  one  who  could  unbend.  His  friend,  Ralph 
Thomas,  relates  how  he  and  Martin  in  their  country  rambles  would 
munch  quantities  of  “  toffy,  brandy  balls,  and  bull’s-eyes,”  the  while 
they  enthused  on  the  glories  of  the , landscape.  Like  Cruikshank,  John 
Martin  could  sing  a  song  and  be  merry,  despite  the  sombre  “  madness  ” 
of  his  artistic  side.  His  biography  is  very  welcome. 
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THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  COMPETITION  FESTIVALS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Sir, — The  recent  letter  in  The  Times  and  other  papers  on  the  appeal 
of  the  Competition  Festivals,  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  Sir  Hugh 
Allen,  Prof.  Bantock,  Sir  Walford  Davies,  Sir  Richard  Terry,  and 
others,  is  so  important  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  the 
matter  briefly  for  your  readers’  quiet  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  signatories  are  all  musicians,  though  inevitable,  has 
one  drawback — that  it  seems  to  narrow  the  appeal ;  for  the  movement 
exercises  not  only  an  artistic  influence,  but  also  a  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  one,  while  the  competitions  appeal  strongly  to  the  sporting  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  public.  These  Competition  Festivals  have  acted  as  a 
pace-maker  in  improving  musical  technique.  The  ordinary  festivals 
and  choral  societies  might,  and  did,  go  on  for  scores  of  years  at 
the  same  level;  but  when  choirs  heard  one  another,  when  one  made 
points  here,  another  there,  and  these  were  noted  by  an  expert  adjudicator, 
emulation  produced  a  higher  level  of  attainment  all  round.  Music 
became  too  easy.  Composers  like  Elgar  and  Bantock,  Stanford  and 
Parry,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  took  advantage  of  the  opportuliity, 
and  produced  an  unrivalled  choral  literature.  The  whole  level  of  the 
art  was  thus  raised ;  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  Competition  Festivals. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  case  :  they  have  done  another 
service — a  social  and  educational  one.  The  festivals  have  united  men 
and  women  in  a  common  interest.  They  have  brought  beauty  into 
thousands  of  poor  homes.  Singers  would  walk  miles  to  the  weekly 
rehearsals;  they  would  give  up  a  day’s  wage  and  pay  their  fares  to 
distant  festivals.  And  meanwhile  their  own  culture  was,  by  the  same 
process,  being  improved  and  refined.  This  is  not  fanciful,  for,  apart 
from  the  beauty  and  subtlety  of  the  music  they  were  interpreting, 
they  could  reach  these  only  through  realising  the  poems,  and  thus 
great  poetry  came  to  be  incorporated  in  their  minds;  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  test-pieces  are  settings  of  some  of  the  finest  poetry  in 
the  world.  All  competent  adjudicators  have  insisted  on  this,  and  I 
have  heard  Roberton,  for  instance,  say,  in  his  remarks  at  a  festival, 
“  Study  and  understand  the  poetry  :  only  so  can  you  reach  a  true 
performance  of  the  music.” 

And  this  influence  begins  in  childhood.  The  schools  all  over  the 
country  are  now  taking  part  in  the  festivals.  In  the  recent  Birmingham 
Festival  202  competed;  and  at  Glasgow  w’ell  over  100.  And  it  is  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  the  halls  bubbling  with  young  life  and  bright 
faces,  and  to  note  their  keen  interest.  And  in  this  department  also 
the  standard  has  risen,  so  that  the  Principal  Adviser  to  the  Board 
of  Education  has  stated  that  he  can  tell,  on  hearing  the  children 
sing,  whether  they  are  festival  children  or  not.  The  influence  thus 
operates  on  all  classes  from  childhood  to  age. 

It  also  creates  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the  various 
classes.  I  remember  when  adjudicating  in  Ireland  a  year  or  two  ago, 
among  the  test-pieces  was  one  of  the  lovely  “  Songs  of  the  Hebrides. 
Singer  after  singer  came  up,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  to  go  on 
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to  the  platform  and  tell  the  audience  they  had  not  really  heard  the 
song,  for  no  one  had  caught  its  true  spirit.  Then  came  the  last ;  and 
what  a  change  !  The  real  feeling  and  imderstanding  were  there ;  and 
she  turned  out  to  be  only  the  postman’s  daughter.  Cultured  ladies  had 
sung  the  song  before  her;  and  one  was  so  much  impressed  that  she 
arranged  to  pay  for  the  best  procurable  tuition  for  her.  It  is  this 
last  point  that  I  want  to  emphasise  here;  for  this  is  only  a  sample 
of  such  occurrences.  Middle-class  choirs  compete  against  working 
choirs;  but  whichever  wins,  the  result  is  cheerfully  accepted.  These 
genuine  sympathies  do  take  place;  and  they  tend  to  bind  the  various 
classes  together  in  living  bonds. 

The  word  competition  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  and  the  charge  of 
pot-hunting  has  often  been  laid  against  the  festivals.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  movement  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  offer  prizes. 
But  it  is  felt  to  be  a  taint,  and  is  being  abandoned.  In  Birmingham 
and  Glasgow,  the  two  largest  festivals,  there  are  now  no  prizes ;  the 
British  Federation  of  Musical  Competition  Festivals  set  its  face  against 
them ;  and  the  only  money  now  paid  by  the  chief  festivals  or  the 
Federation  to  the  choirs  is  an  allowance  to  help  with  the  cost  of 
travelling  to  choirs  coming  from  a  distance. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  in  a  great  movement  like  this  some 
co-ordinating  power  is  wanted  to  give  help  and  advice  to  the  smaller 
and  inexperienced  festivals,  assisting  them  with  the  details  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  suggestions  as  to  test-pieces ;  to  foster  the  foundation  of  fresh 
choirs  and  festivals ;  to  send  round  lecturers ;  to  provide  and  train  con¬ 
ductors  ;  and  in  numberless  ways.  There  are  some  180-200  festivals 
of  all  sizes  in  being,  156  of  which  are  affiliated.  The  recent  Birming¬ 
ham  Festival  (the  largest)  had  13,000  competitors;  Glasgow  runs  a 
good  second  with  over  12,500— in  each  case  a  fair-sized  town;  and  the 
problems  of  organisation  and  of  statesmanlike  vision  are  exacting.  This 
work  is  being  done  very  efficiently  by  the  Federation,  who  have  their 
offices,  and  a  reference  library,  at  3,  Central  Buildings,  Westminster. 
The  Carnegie  Trustees  have  also  arranged  with  them  for  the 
management  of  an  Orchestral  I.oan  Library  for  the  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  amateur  orchestras  in  villages,  institutions,  etc.  The 
Federation  was  founded,  and  is  managed,  by  the  representatives  of 
various  festivals,  and  is  thus  free  from  the  taint  of  patronage;  and 
among  its  members  are  included  some  from  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
while  others  from  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  expected  to  join 
almost  immediately.  Sir  Henry  Hadow  is  chairman ;  the  board 
includes  men  of  proved  administrative  ability ;  and  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  work,  artistic,  social,  and  educational,  all  who  are 
able  should  be  pleased  to  give  it  a  helping  hand.  The  letter  to 
the  papers  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  an  appeal  for  ;^i5o,ooo  on  behalf 
of  this  Federation,  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  w'ork.  It  sounds  a 
large  sum  in  these  difficult  days ;  but  it  is  wiser  to  take  long  views,  to 
think  on  a  big  scale,  and  to  make  large  attempts,  than  to  grub  along 
dealing  only  with  the  day-to-day  demands.  It  is  a  movement  of  great 
value  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  and  can  only  be  wisely  directed 
along  comprehensive  lines.  This  is  not  the  place  to  make  a  direct  appeal 
for  money ;  but  it  is  permissible  to  state  the  facts,  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  public,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  when  the  appeal  comes  before 
your  readers  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  further  the  objects  it  has  in  view. 

H.  Orsmond  Anderton. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


